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PREFACE 


When I wrote “ Light on Moscow ”* in October, 1939, I 
emphasised the vital importance of stable and secure relations 
between Britain and the U.S.S.R., and the difficulty of ac^eving 
that mutual understanding which alone can be a satisfactory 
basis for such relations. At that time a storm was already 
brewing, and many interests were beginning to foment hostility 
to the ^viet Union in Britain and other capitalist countries. 
Early in November, 1939, I accordingly undertook to write 
the present book, in the cause of averting the storm and re- 
builffing a proper understanding between the two peoples. 

Before the work had gone very far, the outbreak of hostilities 
between the U.S.S.R. and Finland intensified the storm, and 
made it in my view more important than ever that this book 
should be written. In view of the position which the 
Finnish question holds in the mind of many people, I have 
dealt with it very fully; but it is still only a part and not the 
whole of the problem. 

January, 1940. D. N. Pritt. 


* Penguin Special, S 44 . 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

This book is not in any true sense a sequel to my “ Light on 
Moscow,” although both deal largely with the same subject, 
namely the relations between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
I undertook this second book before the outbreak of hostilities 
between the U.S.S.R. and Finland at the end of November, 
1939, as the need for a book on its central thesis was clear to me 
already before the end of the previous month. That central 
thesis is this, that powerful influences among the ruling group 
in this country and elsewhere have developed and brought 
near to fruition a plan for forming a common front of capitalist 
nations against the U.S.S.R., by which her power shall be 
crushed and the spread of Socialism throughout the world 
shall, as they hope, be postponed or averted. 

I Ixslieve that the danger of this plan being put into operation 
in the near future is real and urgent, that the forces working 
for it are powerful, and the number of people unconsciously 
abetting the plan is great; I also believe—and feel that millions 
of people who have no sympathy with Socialism and no interest 
in the Soviet Union equally believe—that such a war would 
be a terrible disaster. This disaster can be averted if, and 
only if, the great mass of people in the United Kingdom are 
once convinced of the danger, for their opposition will be 
sufficient to deter their rulers from carrying out the plan. 

It is my purpose in this book to convince the man in the 
street of the reality of the danger; although it is a common¬ 
place to students of politics, it may seem incredible to him, 
and to convince him I shall have to investigate not only the 
immediate facts but also the general technique of foreign 
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( INTRODUCTORY 

politics and the political history of recent years. When he' 
has studied the evidence and arguments that I have to put 
before him, 1 trust that he wUl in his hundreds of thousands 
join in building up a body of public opinion to render it im¬ 
possible for the plotters to carry out the scheme. (If he does 
that, be will be helping history to repeat itself, for at the end 
of the last World War it was largely the hostility of British 
and other workers which brought to grief the efforts of the 
British and other governments to crush the then puny Soviet 
Republic.) 

The iiret thing that the man in the street, the ordinary 
decent citizen, has to do, if he is to face and understand the 
realities of the situation, is to grasp that in the technique of 
foreign politics, in the relations between states, moral standards 
have always b^n extremely low, and that in the last thirty 
years they have been forced down even lower than they 
previously were. 

Nations, or rather the governments of nations, sedt the 
furtherance of their own interests by whatever methods will 
best achieve the end desired. This means in practice that the 
interests thus furthered are those which appear most important 
to the government of the nation, the group of people who 
really decide what is to be called the policy of the nation and 
how it is to be carried out. It also means that the methods 
employed are selected almost exclusively from the standpoint 
of results; ethics has very little to do with it; the states 
“ fight dirty ” if they can best achieve their ends that way; 
they buy or trample on the right of other states, and acquiree 
in or condemn aggression, regardless of merits or morals; and 
they turn from the weapons of peace to those of war wfa^ver 
th^ think the aim is worth the cost. There are real advan¬ 
tages to be gained by fighting ruthlessly, and hitting below 
the belt, when there is no superior autlrority to keep mrder or 
restrain murder; and governments will not forego such 
advantages on moral grounds. 

The horror of this picture is increased by the fimt thm with 
the evsr-gtotring economic diffimilties of the period, trani grow 
more Sequent as wdl as more terrible, there have been both 
mcMte Wa«^ and more destruction in the first forty yean 
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this century than in the whole of the last century^ or the century 
before, or the century before that. The historians of a thousand 
years hence will probably pick out the times we live in as those 
of the most bloody and destructive warfare for over 1,000 
years. Nor is this evil record of international misbehaviour 
to be attributed solely to the War of 1914-18 and this present 
war. We are all too apt to forget the smaller wars that have 
taken place, or even the greater wars when they have been 
conducted in areas remote from Britain. In the first ten years 
alone after the last Great War, there were no less than twenty- 
five wars. In short, war, so far from decreasing in our lifetime, 
or for that matter in the last few hundred years, ^has been 
increasing both in quantity and in the quality of its de¬ 
structiveness, and what we call peace in this century is 
merely a truce in which arms are being prepared for each 
succe^ing war. 

Nor can we lessen the effect of this gloomy description by 
asserting that in all the many wars Britain has been involved in 
in the last couple of centuries she was on every occasion forced 
to go to war either by a threat to her interests—that is, the in¬ 
terests of her rulers—or by a threat to essential principles, or 
both combined. Precisely the same standpoint is held in 
every other country with regard to its participation in wars. 
All these wars, whether Britain was involved in them or not, 
were in truth “ continuations of policy by other means,’* wars 
embarked upon in the defence or furtherance of the policies 
of ruling groups in various states, when those policies could 
not be furthered without resorting thus to wholesale murder; 
they all of necessity involved further deterioration of moral 
standards in international affairs; and they all serve to confirm 
my statement that the relations between states are governed 
by no code of ethics and that the resort to war has been so 
readily undertaken during this century that it may well come 
to be considered one of the most dr^dful in this respect in 
all the records of history. 

This is an unpleasant picture, and it is made worse by the 
sickness of the present time; for this is a very sick time, and 
the whole sodal and economic ^tem is in su^ chaos that no 
people, no government, no ruling group—no individnal ihdeed 
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INTRODUCTORY 

—can have much confidence as to where they will be in even 
six months' time. 

In such a time states, like men, lower even a low standard of 
honesty. Small wonder is it that the high hopes built on the 
League of Nations twenty years ago have had so many dis¬ 
appointments. The poor League was seldom allowed by 
selfish national interests to do more than, so to speak, provide 
boxing gloves for the contestants; and now Sir Samuel Hoare 
and his accomplices have even burnt the gloves, and the 
fighting is with naked fists, the “ Queensberry rules ” arc 
replaced by open power politics, by the unchecked rule of 
material force.* 


THE FATAL DUALISM 

The position is rendered more confused and uncertain by 
two new closely-related features of present-day political 
development. The first of these is what some thinkers call 
“ the fatal dualism ” of British government policy, that is to 
say, the permanent political dilemma caused by the standing 
conflict of interest within our ruling class. More clearly now 
than in any earlier period, our ruling class has two wholly 
distinct policies to serve; the first to maintain the Imperial 
strength of the British Empire against rival empires and powers, 
and the second to preserve the capitalist structure of society, 
both here and elsewhere, against the advance of Socialism. 
As a result, whenever onr rulers arc confronted with a choice 
of two courses, one of which will strengthen Great Britain and 
her Empire against other states at the risk of her governing 
class losing its powerful and privileged position, and the other 
of which will cdhsolidate the latter position at the risk of 
weakening Great Britain and the Empire, they are in a grave 
dilemma as to how far they can serve the one policy without 
doing too much injury to the other. 

Lenin described the dilemma very well in the following 
words 

* On the recent resuscitation of the League of Nations, sec 
Chapter IX. 
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“ Two tendencies exist; one which renders the alliance 
of all imperialists unavoidable; a second which drives one 
group of imperialists against the other. Two tendencies, 
neither of which rests on a firm basis.” 

The difiicuUy was well illustrated on repeated occasions 
during the war in Spain and was perceiveef quite plainly by 
writers who were not socialists but who were looking upon the 
Spanish situation from the impartial standpoint of an expert. 
For example, the military expert. Captain Liddell Hart, writing 
of the failure of British politicians to appreciate the threat to 
Empire communications involved in a Fascist domination of 
Spain, expressed himself thus : 

“ Strategically the danger is so obvious that it is difficult 
to understand the eagerness with which some of the most 
avowedly patriotic sections of the British public have desired 
the rebels’ success. Class sentiment and property sense would 
seem to have blinded their strategic sight.” 

This is not the view of the party politician or of a man 
swayed by strong political prejudice. It is the opinion of one 
of the best known military historians, who at the time he 
wrote those words was the military correspondent of The Times. 

In exactly the same way as the British Government and 
ruling class appeared in their encouragement of the Spanish 
Fascists and their failure to check German and Italian inter¬ 
vention to be to Captain Liddell Hart ” strategically blind,” 
so to the varied industrial and business interests represented 
by the leading shipping paper. The Syren and Shippings the 
British Government appeared ” decadent.” In their issue of 
the 9th November, 1938, Syren and Shipping's editorial ran :— 

” We cannot but feel that Herr Hitler had some justifica¬ 
tion for the remark he is alleged to have made to Dr. Schus- 
chnigg last year to the effect that Great Britain was on the 
point of complete breakdown. Foreign observers cannot be 
blamed for their tendency to think of us now as a second- 
rate power, when they see British ships bombed out of their 
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legitmmte trades by a rebel commander to whom no belli> 
geient ri^ts have been granted, while the British govern* 
ment complaisantiy watches and congratulates itsdf when 
only twenty-one vessels are attacked in three montibs, com* 
pai^ with forty in the previous quarter. . . . We applauded 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s recent outburst against M.P.’s 
who spend their time declaiming the decadence of Britain, 
but we are compelled to temper our applause with the 
reflection that Mr. Chamberlain’s own government is largely 
responsible for that state of affairs. If we are to be truthful 
—and it is a pity that truth is not more widely used in 
political and diplomatic circles—^we must admit that many 
of this country’s actions (or inactions) can only be described 
as decadent.” 

At first sight it might appear that this refusal of the British 
government to defend British shipping was merely a betrayal 
of the capitalist interests of the shipowners; but in truth it 
was serving a wider and more fundamental class interest; and, 
as The Syren and Shipping itself points out, the shipowners 
concerned were not important enough to compel the govern* 
ment to secure them their legal rights. It put the matter 
baldly and cynically thus: “ In discussing the Spanish situa¬ 
tion recently with a shipowner we were shocked to hear him 
say that, personally, he tod no hope of ever seeing the govern¬ 
ment btttir themselves to help British owners trading to 
Spain, because none of these owners was powerful enough, 
polittcally or financially, to exercise any pressure in the pre¬ 
cincts of Westminster.*' 

In other words, the Brititdi Government was unwilling to 
protect British seamen engaged in lawful tradeagainst aggression 
by a Fascist power, and would only do so if the slupownors 
concerned were strong enough ” politically or financially ” to 
fiKce it to act. Had Ae govenmumt thus ** twisting the Ifetn’s 
tidl" been a left-wing govwnment, tto reaction wotdd have 
been very different. 

We are in trurii definitely presented with the jfliettomeiKm 
thgt tbe dividing lines in Europe which used in the Middle 
Ages to run borizmnaliy, and wbidi for several centuries have 
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run vertically^ arc now once again swinging to the horizontal. 
In the early Middle Ages the ruling class in Western Europe 
did not regard themselves as &iglishmen or Frenchmen or 
Italians, but as persons having a certain class position which 
they might find themselves exercising in any particular country. 
Tlie dividing line is said to have been horizontal, because they 
felt more closely associated in interests, sympathies and under¬ 
standing with those of their own class in another state than 
with their fellow-countrymen in another class. Later, for 
several centuries, national ” feeling prevailed, and the sense 
of identity with one’s fellow-countrymen outweig|;ied that of 
identity with those of a similar class in other countries. Now, 
in this sorely battered century, the dividing lines are swin^g 
again to the horizontal, another ruling class is beginning to 
regard itself not merely as more closely allied to corresponding 
groups in other capitalist countries, but also as hostile to the 
classes (even in its own nation) below the horizontal frontier 
in a fashion and to an extent unknown in the Middle Ages. 
The conception of patriotism has changed greatly, and is 
gravely weakened. An upper-class Englishman is only too 
often first of all a member of his class, conscious of the class 
war ** and loyal to his class in that war, and only secondarily an 
Englishman. An interesting example is found in the declaration 
of Major Yeats Brown, author of “ Bengal Lancer,” that if 
Britain were to support the Republican Government of Spain, 
he would be found fighting on the other side—the side of 
Franco, the big landlords, and the capitalists. ” If we,” wrote 
Major Yeats Brown, meaning thereby his own country, “ were 
to enter the lists against Germany and Italy to support a gang 
of ruffians”—^meaning thereby the dcmocrati^ly elected 
Spanish Republican Government—-” who have committed 
crimes unparalleled in the history of the world, I for one shall 
fight on the other side.” 

A still more striking example is to be found in the thousands 
of French fascists who up to only a year or two ago, in a time 
of great tension and peril for France, with Germany and 
Italy ranged as her potential enemies on three of her frontiers, 
mm op^y arming themselves with German weapmis and 
Italian ammunition to fight their own working^ohus. The very 
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name of Cagoulard ’’ still stinks in the nostrils of decent 
people. 

The second of the two features is the emergence of the 
U.S.S.R. The coming into being of a country where there 
are no longer any landlords, any capitalists or finance magnates, 
where the power of wealth as such has not merely been dimin¬ 
ished but has utterly ceased to exist, makes a di^erence in the 
world of states so great that it can hardly be overestimated. 
Even before the outbreak of the present war, this new feature 
brought with it the urgent danger that substantial proportions 
of the populations of many and various countries might begin 
to agitate, with more or less insistence and more or less revolu¬ 
tionary fervour, for their own country to become Socialist; 
and, now that the three greatest capitalist powers in Europe 
^re at war with one another, the rulers of those and other 
countries, with a clear knowledge how near most of Europe 
was to going Bolshevik at the end of the last war, when capitalism 
was by twenty years less near to collapse than it is now, must 
have most of their actions and policies guided by the anxiety 
to preserve the economic structure of their own countries. For 
them, as will be seen in later chapters of this book, the dividing 
lines have swung almost the whole way from the perpendicular 
to the horizontal, and it is part of their tragedy that the surviving 
conflicts of interests between the capitalist rulers of Britain and 
France and of Germany have brought about a war across the 
perpendicular barriers when the balance of their interests really 
called for a war of capitalism against the Socialist state. 

To sum up what 1 have written in this chapter, I say that 
modem government is an affair of soulless and cynical serving 
of national ** interests, and at the same time an affair of a 
difiScuIt tight-rop% dance for the rulers, who have to balance 
the clash of interests between one state and another against 
the clash of interests between classes in their own state and 
throughout the world. This latter clash becomes more and 
more urgent as the interests of classes divert more acutely; 
and the problem for the ruling class in the present war is to 
seek to win the war against Germany without causing or allow¬ 
ing Germany to go Bobhevik, and thus ultimately, losing the 
war of classes, the war against Socialism. 
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BAMBOOZLEMENT 

There is one more point, a very important point, to be 
borne in mind, the question of bamboozlement, generally 
called propaganda. The majority of people prefer honesty to 
dishonesty, and most even of those who do not do so prefer 
at any rate the pretence of honesty to a cynical parade of dis¬ 
honesty. It is thus necessary for the ruling groups, who seek 
as I have explained to further their own interests by any 
means, however amoral, and whose interests are often dia¬ 
metrically opposed to those of the general mass—for example, 
their real or supposed interests often call for war, whilst the 
mass is almost always better served by peace—to maintain an 
elaborate machinery for persuading the man in the street that 
in what they are doing they are in fact both obeying the dictates 
of good morals and serving the interests of the mass. Our 
everyday life, the street, so to speak, along which the “ man in 
the street ” is passing, still seems to many of us so relatively 
well ordered and managed that we are apt to accept things at 
their face value, and it is not easy for us to do what must be 
done if we are ever to grasp the truth—that is, to realise that 
scarcely anything now means what it says, to suspect every¬ 
thing that we are told by our government and our Press, to 
search all the time for the truth behind the false front, in short 
to avoid being bamboozled. 

I propose to give in some little detail one small example of 
bamboozlement, which shows exactly how the Press and the 
British Government work together to create a totally false 
impression. 

It may be remembered that, as I pointed out in “ Light on 
Moscow,” immediately before the German occupation of Prague 
in March, 1939, the British Press suddenly became filled with 
prophecies of a—to use Sir Sanucl Hoarc’s phrase—” Golden 
Age.” The diplomatic correspondents of the various news¬ 
papers with one accord described how in ” well-informed 
circles ” it was believed that the political situation was improv¬ 
ing. To take only one example, The Times, in the course of 
a most optimistic survey by their diplomatic correspondent, 
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remarked on March 10th, “ In general the international situa* 
tion seems now to give less cause for anxiety than for some 
time past,” Exactly five days later German troops marched 
into Prague. 

Diplomatic correspondents base statements of this nature, 
of course, on information supplied to them Semi'Offidally by 
the Government Departments, and these forecasts, so absurdly 
grotesque in retrospect, could only have been produced either 
by colossal ignorance of the European situation or by a definite 
desire to deceive. 

At the time when I wrote “ Light on Moscow,” no direct 
proof was available to show that the British Government when 
it inspired this propaganda knew that Hitler intended to move 
against Prague in the near future; but proof has now been 
supplied by the French Government in their ” Yellow Book 
of the Documents relative to the Events and Negotiations 
which preceded’the outbreak of war,” J. 7307-39. 

A study of this “ Yellow Book ” shows that throughout the 
period in question Britain and Prance were, as was only to be 
expected, in the closest collaboration. It emerges'from the 
Yellow Book’s narrative that throughout February the French 
and British Governments had been pressing the Gernuut 
Government to enter into the guarantee of the frontiers of 
Czecho-Slovakia which bad been provided for under the Munich 
Agreement. Finally, on the 28th February, the German 
Government deliver^ to the ambassadors of both Governments 
brusquely worded notes of identical tenour, in which it warned 
them in the clearest possible terms that it regarded the ’* general 
evolution” of Czecho>Slovakia as belonging to Germany’s 
“sphere of most essential interests,” and at the same time 
made it pretty clear that it did not regard its own guarantee 
as having so fiufoome into force. 

This reply, M. Coulondre, the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
regarded as extremely ominous, and be wrote on the 2od Mardi 
as follows to M. Bonnet, the Fimidi Fordgn Ministm': 

” The German note gives us to undentand in substimce 
that acoordint to tiie view of ttw Govenu^t ci tim Reidi 
the prehmittaiy conditions of the first anriPof the Mtinibh 
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Agreement for German adhesion to the international guarantee 
of the new Czecho-Slovakian frontier have in no way been 
fulfilled up to the present time. . . . 

“ All this part of Europe is henceforth to be a reserve of 
the Reich. . . . 

“ The Western powers have no longer any right to be 
considered in Central Europe. . . . 

“ This document is far from reassuring in relation to the 
immediate intentions of Hitler’s policy in regard to Czecho¬ 
slovakia.” 

Indeed, quite obviously the German note was a plain'waming 
to the democracies that Hitler intended to strike in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and that he would brook no interference. 

It will be remembered that at this time Britain regarded 
itself as bound to come to the assistance of Czecho-SIovakia. 
The then Dominion Secretary had said on the 4th October, 
1938: “ His Majesty’s Government feel under a moral 
obligation to Czecho-Siovakia to treat the guarantee as being 
now in force.” 

Obviously, if there was a general belief that Czecho-Siovakia 
was likely to be attacked, the British Government would have 
had to declare their attitude and could scarcely have avoided 
standing by their pledge. The reason for the campaign of 
optimism is now obvious. It was designed to prevent the 
public, until it was too late, realising the truth—that a highly 
critical situation bad arisen—and thereupon compelling the 
British Government to honour their promise. By bamboozle¬ 
ment the British Government created the illusion that the 
quarrels between Slovakia and the Czech provinces (clearly 
inspired by Germany) were of no great importalKe. Conse¬ 
quently, when the final crisis came public opinion was unpre¬ 
pared for it and the government was able to evade riieir guarantee 
upon the ” Lawyer’s Excuse ” that since Slovakia had declared 
its ind^ndmce the Czecho-Siovakia guarantee no longer 
mdsted. 

I have set out in some detail the incidents of this particular 
bambooiflemmt because it is essential to grasp that very often 
ftie British Oosimment definitely inspires Mse news. 
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Incidentally, this additional information makes it still more 
illuminating to recall that Mr. Chamberlain, when he first 
spoke in the House of Commons immediately after the seizure 
of Czecho-Slovakia, tried to “ water down ” what had hap* 
pened, and to suggest that it involved no breach of faith. (One 
realises that, if the British Government had desired the British 
public to acquiesce in the advance of the Soviet troops into 
Finland on the 30th November, 1939, it would only have 
needed ten days* “ bamboozlement ** to bring this about.) 

This “ trimming of news has been carried so far of recent 
years that the Statesman of Calcutta, the leading conservative 
paper of British India, has thus expressed itself in a recent 
virticle: 

“ The growth of the private News-Letter circulated only 
to subscribers and containing no advertisements is a remark¬ 
able development in the course of the last ten years. It 
would seem that there is a public seriously dissatisfied with 
the London Press. . . . The accusation brought against the 
London Newspapers is that the public are not told the really 
important facts. Advertisers insist on optimism, and there 
are other influences brought to bear.” 

The writer then goes on to state that private News-Services 
often informs their subscribers of political events long before 
any mention of them appears in the public press. Referring 
to the Week, one of such News-Letters published in London, 
he remarks: 

” It has generally been well in advance of any information 
given to parliament or the public. It published as a matter 
of course the German plan for occupying Prague and taking 
Czecho-Slovakia, which was later announced as a surprise 
in the Daily Papers. . . . We see the Week's public informed 
on the Wednesday of the Italian seizure of Albania as already 
a settled fact. On Thursday, Parliament quietly rose with 
nothing said. The Prime Minister went to Aberdeen and 
the Cabinet dispersed. It is not possible to suppose that 
what was known to the Week was not knowmito the Cabinet.** 
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4 

When a leading conservative journal of the reputation of 
the Calcutta Statesman publicly admits that the Cabinet conceals 
vital information from Parliament and that in the interests of 
advertisers and “ other influences ” the public Press suppresses 
the truth, then indeed bamboozlement has gone a long way. 

It is partly for that reason that I have dealt in such length 
with the recent history of Finland in Chapter V of this book. 
The public has been persuaded that Finland is a democracy. 
In Chapter V, I set out a series of quotations from The Times 
and other conservative newspapers to show that so far as its 
government is concerned, this is quite untrue. The public 
is now told that in 1918 Finland fought a war of “ Lib^ation 
against the Soviet Union. I show by quotations from among 
other sources the semi-official Finnish history of the war that 
all Russian troops had been withdrawn from Finland before 
any of the major engagements of the 1918 war were fought. 
The reader will ask himself why he is being told these untruths. 
In the case of Czecho-SIovalda the seriousness of the crisis 
was withheld from him because the British Government did 
not wish to take any steps to save from Hitlerism a democratic 
state in Central Europe. In this book I hope to explain whv 
the public is at present bamboozled about Finland and even 
more so about the policy, intentions and strength of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is plain, indeed, that the work of fooling the mass of 
the people into supporting or accepting the policy of the 
government at any rate sufficiently to enable the government 
to carry its policy through without too much difficulty—more 
important in time of war, but never unimportant—is so 
supremely well done that often enough a considerable section 
of the ruling class itself begins to bamboozle itself, and to 
accept as valid notions which were introduced in the first place 
only in order to keep people quiet. We are at times enter- 
tained by the spectacle of the more realist sections complaining 
of this self-deception. For example, the Lord Esher who in 
the early years of this century helped to build up our military 
organisation, and was closely attached to successive cabinets 
by his connection with the reigning monarch of those days, 
when he heard the first news of the Russian Revolution in 
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November, 1917, complained as follows in a letter to l^d 
Stamfordham, then the Private Secretary of King George V :•» 

** All this jargon about ‘ democracy ’ is recoiling on the 
heads of those who use it. Our Tories are worse in this 
respect than our Radicals for they sin against the light.” 

If these facts bb borne in mind, the study of the central 
thesis of this book should be relatively easy. It may still 
appear horrible, but it will no longer be increidible—^indeed it 
will be seen to be true. I propose to develop this thesis as 
follows: 

I shall examine the economic and political structure of the 
modem state, to see where the true seat of power is to be 
found in the great states, and how and to what extent the 
smaller states are under the direct or indirect control of greater 
ones. I shall study the long record of the hostility of our 
rating class to the Soviet Union, and the history of Finland 
since 1917. I shall consider in detail the inunense and wide* 
spread campaign of accusation against the U.S.S.R. in respect 
to her dealings with the Finnish Government, and set out the 
facts in their proper perspective. 

The next stage will be to set out with some fullness the 
evidrace which already exists in the columns of the Press and 
dsevriiere of the preparation and elaboration of the plan to 
destroy the Soviet Union. And finally I shall draw, and ask 
my readers to draw, certain conclusions. 
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CHAPTER II 

POWER IN THE MAJOR STATES 

In this chapter I must examine the true nature of the major 
states of to-day, the industrial stales, of which Britain is a 
good example, and see where power really resides. Historically, 
in the absence of violent revolution, great changes of substance 
often odcur with but little change of form, and are obscured 
from view by the forms which survive more or less unaltered. 
If, in examining the structure of Britain of to-day, I begin 
with the legal and constitutional point of view, and move 
from that to the substance behind the form, I shall help the 
reader both to understand the substance and to get a little 
practice in the difficult and important art of seeing that almost 
everything is different from what it seems. 

To begin, then, this country is of course a monarchy; by 
the old theory of the Constitution the law-making authority 
is tlio King, the Lords and the Commons, or King-in- 
Parliament,’" and the executive is the King with his Privy 
Council, the King-in-Council.” As for the administration 
of justice, in theory the King is the fountain of justice; the 
Judges are His Majesty’s Judges ” and are appointed by 
him. The King is also the head of the Church. We have 
thus a completely monarchical form of government. It is 
obviomi however, that within this form of government the 
substance may vary from one time to another. The mere 
form of government has not varied much since the time of 
the Plantagenets; and the modem King is anointed and 
enthroned with the same rites as accompanied the crowning 
of the Saxon King, Edward the Confessor. 

How, wfaQ^ it must not be thought that these old forms 
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have no validity, no one supposes that the King is the real 
seat of power, and the substance behind the forms is far more 
important; and when we study this we discover that in the 
last few centuries, and especially in the last hundred and fifty 
years, there have taken place many changes in the constitution, 
subordinate in form to the old theory, but profoundly altering 
its spirit and content. When the new manufacturing class, 
the forerunners of the capitalists of to-day, first emerged, they 
had very little say in the government of the country; but in 
course of time, with little change in governmental forms, they 
achieved, step by step, and largely by the extension of the 
suffrage, a predominant voice in the government of the country. 
This extension was not granted to them as a class, but they 
were able, by invoking the aid of the mass of the people to 
secure it, to obtain for themselves a dominant voice in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, this change in 
substance, within the framework of the old forms, was accom¬ 
panied by a change in spirit and outlook, expressed in such 
phrases as “ democracy,” ” sovereignty of the people,” and 
other English versions of the French Revolutionary phrases, 
” UberUy Egalit^^ Fraternity'* There thus came to be a new 
constitutional theory, superimposed as it were upon the old, 
so that the country whilst continuing to be a monarchy was 
at the same time described as a democracy. The divine order 
of society remained (even if the theory of the divine right of 
kings was no longer put forward with the same insistence), 
and at the same time a ” natural ” order of society developed 
in the nineteenth century; in theory everyone had become 
equal before the law. In the words of one jurist, there was a 
” change from status to contract ”; that is to say, the rules 
governing for exadlple the relations between a master and a 
servant, originally provided by the law as part of the legal 
clothing of the status of the two classes, were later simply 
terms of a contract arrived at by the ” free ” consent of the 
two parties, employer and employee, bargaining together in 
equality before the law. (Whether either party came off in 
hctual fact better or worse depended of course on their re¬ 
spective strength in bargaining, which in its turn depended 
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on—to use a modern description of an old phenomenon—the 
state of the labour market*) 

So far, then, we have a sort of palimpsest, on which a 
“ manufacturers* democracy ” has been overwritten on to the 
monarchical constitution ; but to come up to date and under¬ 
stand the twentieth century we must take into account a 
further reconstruction of substance which has taken place in 
Britain, as in other industrial states. When we investigate 
this, we begin to understand the fundamental present-day 
reality, underlying all forms, in the economic structure on 
which the social life of the country rests. Whether the form 
be republic or monarchy, dictatorship or democracy, this 
economic structure necessarily produces in every modem 
industrial state a substantially similar reality of power, which 
must be briefly explained. 

THE UNDERLYING REALITY 

As one would expect, this structure is by no means simple 
in itself, and it is rendered all the more complicated by the 
various forms in which it is expressed; but I believe that 
its elements can be presented very simply. We begin with 
the knowledge that all men and women in Britain, subjects 
of the King according to the oldest theory, are equal before 
the law according to the later theory. But if far the greater 
number of the adult population depend for their bare existence 
on being regularly hired by a small minority, there are con¬ 
sequences, perhaps unforeseen, which affect considerably the 
theory of equality. If, for example, there are 1,400,000 regis¬ 
tered unemployed and many more not registered, and if the 
tragedy presented by those figures has persisted more or less 
steadily since the end of 1920, so that it is a habitual condition 
of life in Britain, and not some accidental catastrophe which 
everyone knows to be as transient as it was unexpected, what 
must follow ? The man who hires, or as the Americans say, 
“ who hires and fires,” has great power given to him by this 
mere circumstance. By this alone he is like the man in the 
Bible; ” I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another. 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
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doeth it ” The reason for this is clear. In these past twenty 
years, for the majority of the “ gainfully, occupied ” section of 
the population, the chance being unemployed has been as 
bieh as 1 in 4 in the years of the worst crisis, and has never 
been better than 1 in 10. This is on the average of the whole 
woriung population; and, when we exclude certain occupa¬ 
tions which are spoken of as “ steady jobs,” then in other 
occupations the risk has been far greater tten this average. 
For example, in certain Lancashire towns during the period 
that followed on the great increase of unemployment eight 
years ago, there were between one-third and one-half of the 
textile operatives unemployed'. A Lancashire cotton operative 
(and it is still more true of such occupations as shipbuilding 
during those years) had only a “ fifty-fifty ” chance of earning 
a meagre livelihood. 

INSECURITY AND TTS RESULTS 

This appalling state of insecurity is so overwhelming as to 
condition a man’s whole outlook, his whole life. He must 
dependon the man who has the power to hire him and fire him. 
In democratic legal theory, the man who hires is only making 
an equal contract with tte man who is hired, but his actual 
power in these circumstances makes the contract very unequal. 
He is able to offer a certain wage and to say, “ Take it or 
leave it” The man who is hired, if he chooses to leave the 
itAt, knows Uiat be is thereby condemning bis family to grind¬ 
ing poverty, to the Means Test, and to the malnutrition which 
Medkal Officers of Health have revealed to be the lot of the 
y9Mt minority of poorer families. 

This accumulatecLund special insecurity, deriving from the 
high rate of unemployment in c^tain trades, such as textdes 
and dUpbuilding, spreads its effect throughout the vidtole 
nage of wage-earning life, d^uesslng wages, and increasing 
the general sense (ff inseco^ and helplm (tependenoe. 

This insecurity and dependoioe, of course, cono^trate more 
•ad more power in the hands of M^toyers (whom the Oermans 
•xiwedriyely call ” Woik«givers ”), and we thns have the pori- 
tiim to toe modmn iodintiial state and particidariy to Britain 
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to-day that almost every member of the population falls into 
one or other of two classes of the population, one very small 
and the other very large indeed. The one may be called the 
“ master class,” the other is the ” working class.” There are 
of course other not unimportant sections of the population— 
the professions, the small shopkeepers, the share fishermen, 
the small farmers—who may have more or less harmonious 
or inharmonious relations with the “ master class ”; but, 
important as they are, the relations between them and the 
” master class ” arc in no way comparable in the quantity or 
quality of their effects to the relations between the ” master 
class ” and the ” working class ”; and the outstanding new 
feature of the grouping of these classes, as it is seen to-day, 
is to be found in the concentration of wealth and therefore of 
power in the hands, not merely of a minority but of a very 
small minority indeed. This is the effect of the “ trustifica¬ 
tion ” of industry which has been going on so rapidly during 
this century and with such increasing speed precisely during 
these last twenty years. The effect of it is the creation of a 
new and formidable type of industrial ” boss,” very different 
from the members of the master class of, say, a century ago; 
for the new bosses are not only industrial but commerciai 
and, above all, financial bosses in addition. Such bosses Pot 
only have no contact or understanding or sympathy with 
their workers; they often know little even of the industry 
they control. In many of the very largest concerns, employ¬ 
ing tens or scores of thousands of employees, the effective head 
is frequently a man who has little enough knowledge of the 
industrial processes, but a very great knowledge of finance, of 
the share market, of loan flotations, of ” big business ” in 
general, and finally of the ways in which politics can be made 
to serve industrial and financial ends. 

This change, often unnoticed by the man in the street, is in 
feet freely acknowledged by political observers of all {duties. 
In his famous ” Give Us Peace in Our Time, O Lord ” speech 
in 192S> Earl Baldwin, then Prime Minister, put it thus: 

” I <^ften wonder if people in this country realise the 
inevitable changes that are coming over the industrial system 
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in England. People arc apt to get their knowledge of the 
industrial system from text-books, which must be half a 
generation behind, or from some circumsunce familiar to 
them at a fixed and static point in their lives, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, ever since the industrial system began in this 
country, it has been not only in a state of evolution but in a 
state of evolution that, I think, historians in the centuries to 
come . • . will acknowledge to be an evolution that has 
developed at a for more rapid rate than was visible to the 
people who lived in these times.” 

He then went on to deal with the difficulties of smaller 
businesses and particularly with those of his own firm of Bald¬ 
win's. He explained them thus: 

“ We were passing into a new state of industry when the 
small firms and the small industries were being squeezed 
out, and business was all tending towards great amalgama¬ 
tions, On the one side of employers and on the other side 
of the men, and when we came in any form between these 
two forces, God help those who stood outside.” 

But, of the two forces here mentioned, it is clear which of 
them is at present dominant in Britain.* 

POWER TO THE FBW^ 

It is plain to close students of politics and economics, 
although largely unknown to the majority of people, who have 
not hitherto ” bothered ” about politics—and arc as a result 
destined to be bothered very much by politics—that the real 
power in the modem industrial state rests in the hands of these 
few and great ” captains ” of finance and industry. Their 
power is so far the last writing on the palimpsest, these few 
rich old men with the power to send millions of young men to 
death on the battlefield or to half death in depressed industries, 

* This speech is rtprinted with others in On England/^ Penguin, 
Mb. 116 . 
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who can give peace and withhold it, give work and withhold 
it, at the dictates of their own interests. 

Their power is primarily economic rather than political; 
but politics and economics are more closely allied than ever, 
and alterations of the law and decisions of national policy 
both involve the use of the political machinery, so that the 
finance bosses come into direct contact with the political 
world. They have their representatives on the benches of 
the House of Commons ; the Ministry will consist to some extent 
of members of their own group and in a high proportion of 
men who at any rate share their outlook and approve of the 
protection of their interests. Individually or by their organisa¬ 
tions they can and do, within certain limits, dictate to the 
government what policy is to be adopted. Often, the dictation 
is delicately concealed, but occasionally their intervention is 
“ visible to the naked eye ” of the most innocent of us, as when 
they make a “ cartel ” agreement with their “ opposite numbers” 
in European countries which involves a change in British import 
tariffs, and the tariffs are altered—quite legally, of course— 
in a few days, or when some Crown Colony seeks to protect 
some nascent industry and the large-scale British exporters 
of the product involved command the Colonial Office to make 
the Crown Colony abandon the tariff. In war-time, when 
things are more difficult and dangerous, they station their 
sentries more openly in the various ministries and control- 
offices. 

All the time, of course, as Britain is a constitutional country, 
the forms of law have to be observed; the Government must 
not do anything illegal, the voters have to select the government, 
and nothing must be seen to be done which will outrage public 
opinion and bring the Government dovm (unless it is certain 
that an equally “ useful ” government will take its place). 

But our ruling bosses are equal to that; a sufficient number 
of voters can be influenced by the Press, and the Press is either 
directly controlled by the finance bosses or has a sufficient 
identity of interest with them to co-operate in the work. At 
times a gaffe like the Hoare-Laval plot—or rather a gaffe like 
its premature disclosure—serves to illustrate the fact that 
public opinion can still achieve something and that our “ bosses ” 
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are not omnipotent; but even for gaffes like that noitheo: the 
“ bosses ” nor their government are unseated. Humbler folk 
may “ lobby ” members of Parliament; but these men dictate 
to Ministers. 

“ COINING THEIR BLOOD FOR DRACHMAS ” 

It is naturally easier to find definite illustrations of the 
activities of the great finance bosses in other countries than in 
Britain, parUy because they work less crudely here, and still 
more berause for a variety of cogent reasons the British Press 
tells us less of the activities of the “ home-product ” than it 
does of the foreigner’s. The carrying on of the brutal “ Chaco ” 
war in South America in the interests of rival industrial bosses, 
the engineering of a revolution in Colombia in order to create 
a weak and subservient new republic in Panama with a view 
to arranging the construction of the Panama Canal, the estab¬ 
lishment of Hitler and his party in power in Germany by the 
financial rulers of that country in order to stem the advance 
towards Socialism, the virtual omnipotence of Cecil Rhodes in 
South Africa, the dominance of the great armament-drummer 
Zaharoff in Greece, the indirect rule of the great forger Ivar 
Kreuger in the Baltic countries, the dependence of General 
Franco on the millionaire smuggler Juan March, are all 
illustrations of the cruder forms of this type of government; 
but Britain herself occasionally lifts the veil and discloses 
similar manoeuvres. It was for example startling for many 
people just twenty years ago to read tt» acrid correspondeime 
foat passed between the American Secretary of Stat^ Colby, 
and the British Foreign Secretary, the Marquess Curzon, on 
a matter which quite clearly arose from nothing but a quarrel 
between the Standard Oil Company on the one hand and the 
Royal Dutch Shell Oil Company on the other. 

The emergence of rulers of this type is of course conurmn to 
a number of developed industrial countries, and it is not sur¬ 
prising to learn that many of them have extensive international 
, emmcxuHis ; they will aln^ always have at the least cartd ot 
tniat arrangements for the control of the intmnafional mmkets 
in the products of their companies, but in the majoii^ eases 
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they go farther and have a share in the real government not 
merely of their own country but also of other countries. They 
form indeed a real Anti-Communist International. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, the real powers behind the 
democratic fagade incautiously reveal a glimpse of the truth. 
In 1921, when Mr. Lloyd George was involved in a difference 
of opinion with the Banks, the Financial Times angrily reproved 
him: 


Does be and do his colleagues realise that * half a dozen 
men" at the top of the big five banks could upset the whole 
fabric of government finance by refraining from renewing 
Treasury Bills ? ” 

This has already travelled so far that some of the smaller 
countries are governed in substance by half a dozen bosses 
from one or more foreign countries, and by few or none of their 
own nationals ; and a war between two major capitalist countries 
is, in spite of the national passions whipped up for its support 
in the mass of people in the respective states, in essence a 
civil war between groups of rulers. An interesting example 
of enlightened international control in this field was seen in 
the war of 1914-18 when certain industrial territories in France 
were left unscathed by the Germans at the dictate of German 
industrial rulers who had large interests in those territories. 
The war was prolonged, and many additional lives lost; but the 
industrial properties were preserved. 

It is unnecessary to multiply Ulustrations. The sum and 
substance of the matter is that as an outcome of the economic 
development of this century, which made the well-known 
German Economist Hilferding (afterwards Finance Minister 
of the Weimar Reich) and other economists describe it as “ the 
epoch of Finance-Capital,” power in the modem industrial 
state has fallen into the hands of a very small group of extremely 
rich men. It is in the interests of these lords of Finance- 
Capital that the majority of the population are reduced to 
poverty and to an insecurity which has begun to affect the 
middle class as well; that peasants toil under a tropic 6r an 
arctic sun for a pittance that shrinks from decade to decade; 
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and that in the British Empire and its dependencies alone over 
a quarter of mankind are deprived of even a shadow of demo¬ 
cratic rights. Finally, when the clash of interests between 
the various ruling groups of Finance-Capital has become acute, 
it is their rival claims to dominate the colonies and the small 
states, the markets and the raw-materials of the world, which 
has led in this century to one destructive war after another and 
to incalculable horrors and miseries for mankind. 
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OUR RULERS HATE THE U.S.S.R. 

Before proceeding to the study of the minor states, we must 
examine the history of the relations between our government 
and ruling class and the Soviet Union. When we do so, we 
shall realise that from the foundation of the Soviet Republic 
until the present time the attitude of the rulers of Britain to the 
newcomer has been almost consistently one of hostility; 
ranging from attemp's at complete destruction to a grudging 
and suspicious toleration, it has been imbued the whole time 
with a clear determination to scotch the Socialist experiment 
if possible. 

Here too the position will be better understood if it is treated 
historically. The “ Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic ” came into existence, in the fourth year of the war 
of 1914-18, with the establishment of Soviet power on the 
7th and 8th November, 1917, by the Second Congress of 
Soviets. 

One of the first steps of the new state was to propose a general 
armistice in the great war then raging, as a preliminary to the 
conclusion of an immediate general peace, to be based on the 
principle of no annexations and no indemnities. When this 
proposal was rejected by the Allies, the Soviet Government 
then made a proposal of armistice to the enemy Powers, and 
finaUy, in March, 1918, signed with them the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

The Allied Powers asserted that this was a breach of the 
alliance between (Tsarist) Russia and themselves, and through 
their amlm^dors expressed the strongest disapproval. It 
would, howevei, be a mistake to suppose that this desertion ’’ 
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by Soviet Russia of the allied cause in the war was even a main 
reason for the hostility or the hostilities against the Soviet 
Union, whidb began soon after and continued for so long. 
Had the attitude to Soviet Russia been due to this ftict, one 
would have expected the Allies to take up a similar attitude 
to Roumania, for Roomania signed a separate peace with the 
Central Eny>ires at about the same time as the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, it should be noted that when in April 1918 (as will 
come to be discussed in more detail in Chapter V) a very 
large body of German troops under General von der Golts 
landed in Finland, then a Socialist Republic, and it seemed 
probable that they would push upwards to the Arctic and 
establish a Oo'man submarine base there, the British forces 
whid} were landed on the Murman coast immediately co* 
operated with the Finnish Red troops with a view to fore* 
stalling this move. This one fact is probably enough to show 
that the Allies did not in fact take up any intransigent attitude 
on account of the separate peace, and that their subsequent 
adoption of this step as the reason for their anti*Soviet policy 
was merdy an excuse. The sequel will show that the real 
determinant of the attitude of the Allies was not so much what 
the Soviet Government did as what it was. It was the kind 
of Govntiment and its internal policy to which they objected; 
it was a Socialist state. 

By the md of the first six months of the new republic's 
edstrace, the attitude of the Allied Powers bad hardened into 
an anti-Soviet policy which was hardly modified in prindpie, 
though altered from titne to time in application, during the 
vfbdit of the fdlowing twenty years. 

The policy was not of course immediately fixed and settled. 
There was a paiod of fluidity when it seems in retrospect as 
though there miidttliave been another attitude, sparing a good 
deal of sufiering to the pec^le of all countries. In i^iiciilar 
die attitude of America was not immediately determined, 
although in the end the U.S.A. turned out to be the last idl 
the Great Powers to enter into normal relatiatut with the Soviet 
Govemmeat, ten yean aftor Rritain and Franca had finind 
iAmnadvee competted to do so. 
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THE FAMOUS “ ACID TEST ” 

It is iateresting to recall the earlier attitude of the U.S.A., 
all the more so because that attitude was set forth in one of the 
famous 14 Points which have been quoted over and over again 
and have been the subject of so much controversy with regard 
to the treatment of Germany after the War of 1914-18. 

Here, as set forth in the President’s message to the U.SA. 
Congress on January 18th, 1918, is the Sixth of the famous 
Points: 

“ The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest co-operation of the other nations of the world 
in obtaining for her an unembarrassed and unhampered 
opportunity for the independent determination of her own 
political and national policy, and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing, and, more than a welcome, assistance 
of every kind that she may need and may hersHf desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their good will, and 
of their appreciation of her needs as distinguished from 
their own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish 
sympathy." 

The Archbishop of York as recently as the 12th December, 
1939, in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, recalled the fact that 
the statesmen at Versailles had considered themselves bound to 
accept these 14 Points as a basis and guide for the policy in 
arriving at a peace settlement. His Grace did not on that 
occasion recall, nor as far as I am aware is there any record 
of his having recalled earlier, the way in which the sti^^lBSalfom 
of Qause were trampled upon in the years that folbwed.. 
(Lest there riiould be any doubt as to tbe interpretaticm of this 
Ctouse.^ or any question as to whether it applied to Soviet 
power and the Bolsheviks, it may bo well to state tfasd when 
tlm Fourth Congress of Soviets met on the 11th Match, 1918, 
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it received a special message from President Woodrow Wilson, 
of an extremely warm and sympathetic nature.) 

Before midsummer, 1918, the invasions of Soviet Russia by 
both the Allies and the Central Empires (who were still locked 
in deadly war with one another) had begun. The British 
forces that had landed at Murmansk and had accepted the 
co-operation of the local Red troops, as mentioned above, now 
turned into troops of intervention.* The peace which the 
Soviet Government had secured for its people only lasted a 
few weeks. 

The Central Empires had made peace with Soviet Russia in 
the preceding March, the Allies were not and never had been 
at war with her; but nevertheless the Germans began an 
invasion on the Ukraine front and the British, presently to be 
joined by other Allies, landed forces at Murmansk and 
Archangel. By the end of the summer Allied troops in the 
South had part of the Caucasus, and in the Far East a 
mixed force, consisting mainly of Japanese, was advancing 
through the Maritime territories of Soviet Siberia. 

Under protection of these armies, local anti-Soviet Govern¬ 
ments were set up and anti-Boishevik forces were armed and 
equipped on northern, eastern and southern frontiers, while 
similar counter-revolutionary governments were also set up 
in the West. 

Thus, amidst the culminating struggles of 1918, both British 
and German governments found it possible to devote some 
of their energies, with remarkable unanimity, to the object of 
invading and weakening Soviet Russia. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that on October 
24th, 1918, the Peoples Commissary for Foreign Affairs, when 
it was known that the main war (i.e. the war of the allied and 
associated powers *^gainst Germany) was likely to be brought 
to an end on the basis of acceptance of the 14 Points, should 
have sent a Note to the President of the United States, com- 


• Intervention ** at this period meant the invasion by pure 
aggression of the territory of a state with which the intervener ** 
prmessed to be at peace* Confusion is often caused by the fact 
that similar aggressi^ in Spain was called ** non-intervention.” 
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paring in rather caustic language the facts of the intervention 
with the policy set forth in the Congressional address: 

The acid test,” it ran, “ of the relations between the 
United States and Russia has not given exactly the kind of 
results that one would have expected after your message to 
Congress, Mr* President. But we have cause to be not 
entirely dissatisfied even with these results, for the outrages 
of the counter-revolutionaries in the East and in the North ^ 
have shown to the Russian working men and peasants what 
the Russian counter-revolution and its foreign supporters are 
aiming at, and as a result of this there has been created 
among the Russian masses an iron will to defend their free¬ 
dom, to defend the conquests of the revolution—the land, 
which has now been given to the peasants, the factories, 
which have now been given to the workers.” {Soviet 
Russia and Her Neighbours^ R. Page Arnot, page 146) 

The Soviet Government, which found ‘t necessarv thus to 
address President Wilson, might justifiably have sent a still 
more caustic Note to the British or the French Governments, 
which had ” intervened ” by means of armed force even more 
vigorously than the Americans, and had spoken and written in 
terms of the frankest hostility to the new state. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, for example, who played a dominant part in the 
British Government, had publicly expressed his view some 
months earlier that the Bolsheviks were a greater danger ti» 
civilisation than the Prussians themselves. 

” SWITCHING THE WAR ” 

Still, at the armistice of November 11th, 1918, it might 
have been expected that the oedBion would be taken to bring 
about the cessation of warfare in every part of Europe, and on 
November 7th, 1918, the Sixth Soviet Congress made a solemn 
offer to the Entente Powers to begin peace negotiations. No 
reply was received to this communication. In the next twelve 
months that offer was repeated no less than ten times, but did 
not on any occasion have any effect; on the contrary, the 
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termination of hostilities between the coalition headed by 
Gmnany and the coalition headed by Britain was the signal 
for “ switching *’ round to a, war against the Bolsheviks on a 
scale and with a ferocity that had not yet been attempted. 
The operations of 1918 above mentioned were followed by 
three separate Allied expeditions against the Soviet Union, 
undertaken respectively in the spring of 1919, the autumn of 
the same year, and the last three quarters of 19?0. Even after 
'' the defeat of these three Allied expeditions and of the puppet 
regimes of ** White Guards *’ set up or maintained by tiiem, 
armed intervention on the part of the Allies did not come 
wholly to an end until late in 1922, when the Japanese were 
forced to leave Vladivostok. 

The first Allied invasion, in the spring of 1919, was based in 
the North upon a considerably reinforced expedition to Arch¬ 
angel and Murmansk. Over 50,000 troops were employed, of 
whom more than half were British, while the remainder wore 
mainly Americans, Italians, and Serbs under British officers. 
The Froich forces Were in the South at Odessa. At one time 
or another during this period, the armies of fourteen nations 
were invading Soviet Russia. Meanwhile within this ring*of 
hostile States, and in co-operation with them, civil war was 
being fi^eely waged by Monarchist “White Guards” 
other kinds of counter revolutionaries against the Socialist 
state. 

The British Government, however, were at first interested 
in the Northern front where, uncto the leadership of Sir 
Edmund Ironside, now our Chief of the Imperial Gmieral 
Staff, an effort was made to effect a junction with tim fr»oea of 
Adntixal Kolchak advancing Eastwai^ from Siberia. 

In the Army Blue Book published a year later where these 
(ultimately unsuccessful) oimations are described, there is also 
contauMd the text of a tne^ or agreemoit between Admiral 
Kolchak on the one hand and the C3iief ABied Govemmnats 
on the other. In this Note,* dated May 2fith, 1919, and 
signed by G. Ofimeheeau, D. Lloyd George. Woodrow WUscm. 
V. E. Orlandb (Itidy) and Saioi:^ Ohpan) it is said timt the 
^^yiied and AMo^ted Powers 

* Cmd. 8x8 eX 1919, p. 40. 
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“Are tberefote disposed to assist the Goverainent of 
Admiral Kolchak and his associates with munitions, sup¬ 
plies and food, to establish themselves as the Govemmott 
of All Russia, provided they receive from them definite 
guarantees that their policy 1^ the same object in view as 
that of the Allied and Associated Powers. With this object 
they would ask Admiral Kolchak and his associates whether 
they will agree to the following as the conditions upon 
<ad>ich th^ accept continued assistance from the Allied and 
Associated Powers. As soon as they reach Moscow. . . . 

There foUowed eight conditions, with most of which history 
must remain unconcerned, for within a few months, instead of 
reaching Moscow, “ Admiral Kolchak and bis associates “ 
were in full retreat. 

It is, however, interesting to note that the Allies in these 
conditions stipulated for the independence of Finland and that 
Admiral Kolchak, while prepared to recognise the de facto 
Government of Finland, was unwilling immediately to recog¬ 
nise its Independence. Second, that they stipulated for at any 
rate a temporary recognition by Kolch^’s “ Government of 
Russia “ of the autonomy of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and that Admiral Kolchak in reply, while agreeing like a good 
tsarist to the word autonomy, refrained from even a verbal 
recognition of the de facto governments of these nascent 
States. In reply the Big Five “ welcomed the tone ’’ of Admiral 
'Kolchak’s reply “whkh seems to them to be in substantial 
agteement with the propositions which they had made.” 

This is a good illustration of the then attitude of Britain to 
the Soviet Government of Russia, which was then the only 
government in Russia and was in the main effectively con¬ 
trolling the country; our Government was, in fact, seating 
and intending by means of this war to exterminate the Russian 
SocialiM Federative Soviet Republic, with which it was not 
evnt tet^uiically at war. 

TH8 SBOOND eXPBDITIOM 

The seotmd Allied expedition can be passed over more 
briefly, eapeohdlly as it was itself more brief and even less 
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successful. It was mainly directed to the support of General 
Denikin in the South, although British warships were actively 
employed in the Gulf of Finland, where they covered the 
advance of the White General Yudcnitch. 

A basis had already been laid for the operations on the 
Southern frontiers in the early autumn of 1918, when British 
armies invaded the Caucasus, which lies between the Black 
Sea and Caspian Sea, having on the West the oilport of Batom 
and on the East the oilwells of Baku. While the Turks, thdn 
in alliance with the Germans, sought to gain possession of 
Batum British forces under the command of General Dunstcr- 
ville and General Thompson pushed up through (neutral) 
Persian territory and occupied Baku, and General Thompson 
was installed in Baku as Governor General. (In the course of 
this occupation, at the end of September, 1918, twenty-si \ 
Bolshevik Commissaries of the Baku region were arrested by 
the British, taken across the Caspian Sea to a desolate place in 
the Transcaspian desert, and there put to death. It was an 
atrocity the memory of which has not died out amongst the 
Soviet population). After the armistice in November, 1918, 
the Turks were compelled to withdraw from the Batum side of 
the Caucasus and British forces took their place there also. 
During the whole period, of course, there was technically no 
state of war between Great Britain and Russia. 

The third Allied expedition was centred around the invasion 
of Soviet territory by the Polish army, and later, when this 
invasion had been fought to a standstill, aipund the advance 
of Baron Wrangel’s White army in the Crimea. 

It is probably not important to give any detailed account 
of these wars against Soviet Russia or of the lesser subsequent 
hostilities, as sufficient has been stated to show the general 
attitude of the British government; but it is useful to draw 
attention to three points. The first is this, that the position of 
the Border Nationalists (which are dealt with more fully in the 
next chapter) often conflicted with the aims of the “ White 
Guardist Generals, who, having spent their lives under a 
regime which treated all national minorities as colonies, did not 
subscribe to the independence of small nationalities. The 
second is the effect on the whole situation of the increasing 
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prowess of the Red Army, which had been built up “ from 
scratch ” in some twenty-five months, and reached a climax 
with the breaking of the Polish offensive by Budyonny’s 
cavalry in the summer of 1920. When a few months later the 
armies of Baron Wrangel were bottled up in the Crimea and 
his activities were brought to a final end by the Red Army’s 
military feat of storming the fortifications of the isthmus in 
winter weather at the cost of 20,000 killed, the Red Army was 
clearly a force too formidable to invite a further succession of 
Allied expeditions. So the “ interveners ” gave up their 
unsuccessful aggressions, and the third expedition was also 
tl.e last, at least so far as the period of and immediately follow¬ 
ing the war of 1914-18 was concerned. The third point, and 
not the least important, is that the decision of the British and 
French Goveinments in the summer of 19?0 to give immediate 
help to the Poles to enable them to fight Soviet Russia con¬ 
vinced what I imagine was the majority of the people of Britain 
that they were being plunged once more into a full scale war, 
and led to an upheaval in which the Labour Party and the 
various trade union bodies formed Councils of Action to stop 
the war and to assist the Soviet peoples. This was a most 
pregnant and hopeful movement in modern history, and one 
to which most attention should now be given. It made 
a deep impression on the rulers of Britain, and the reaction 
was swift. Mr. Lloyd George hastily announced that there 
had been no thought of war, and so far as Britain was con¬ 
cerned this was the end for an indefinite period of “ inter¬ 
vention.” Even if the growing strength of the Red Army 
had not become a factor in the situation, this attitude of the 
masses of the British people in favour of the Soviet Union, or 
at any rate against the anti-Soviet war, would have sufficed to 
prevent any further expeditions. In fact it was then realised 
very clearly that the peculiar nature of the Soviet Government 
was likely to arouse very strong sympathies in the masses of 
the population, and that consequently there could be no ques¬ 
tion of launching another war against the new State unless 
and until some such circumstances as a world war combined 
with war propaganda and other new features might make it 
seem possible to swing round the masses of the population 
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against the Soviet; but there is oo e^denoe that the hostility 
0 ? the British ruling class has ever perceptibly diminished. 


NO OENERAL TREATV OF PEACE 

Turning to study the fhrther history of relations betwemi 
Britain and Soviet Russia, one finds of course that three years 
and more of civil war and intervention had brought a devasta¬ 
tion over far wider districts than the affected areas of France. 
The burden of these years of nearly continuous warfare had 
brought Russian economy even nearer to the verge of ruin 
than the pre-revolutionary governments had led it. Peace 
was made with the Border states, and the cessation of hostilities 
with the Great Pow^ led to a stage of uneasy equilibrium 
between the new Soviet Republics and the surrounding coun¬ 
tries. Lenin, the head of the Soviet Government, considered 
that it was possible, but only for a time, for the two systen», 
the system of the old world and the new Socialist system, to 
exist side by side and to engage in peaceful commercial rela¬ 
tions, although he always recognis^ that the time would 
arrive, probably '‘overnight,” at which the Soviet Union 
would have to fight for its existence. 

These commercial relations began to grow up and wit]} tme 
country after another trading agreements were made. -But it 
is a point of great significance that in all the years that followed 
firom>1921 there was not, except in one special case, any gmieral 
treaty of peace. 

In a sense, there was for many years a condition of suspended 
hostilities. It might be argued tlut, as there had never been a 
formal declaration of w&, there was no need to have a formal 
treaty of peace; but this argument is destroyed by the fimt 
that the trading agreement signed between Britain and Soviet 
Rus^ on the I6tb March, 1921, assumed the necessity a 
general treaty of peace and indeed explidtiy rrferred to stidi 
a fntttte trea^. No sudi treaty, bowmr, waa oonctmled, ttor 
ti^ seven years alter the Revohttion was there any Ibnnal 
njcog^oition of the Soviet Govmwneat by Great Kitain. (R 
tw nroembefed that the United States ddayed reongbhiro 
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until 1934; and at the nwment of writing there are atill several 
European States, notably Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Spain, and Yugo-Slavia, which do not recognise the Soviet 
Government. The same is true of most of Latin America. 
This for uiy large State is an almost unprecedented situation in 
modem times end is evidence of an extraordinarily deep-rooted 
and abiding hostility. There is no parallel to it in our own 
history for nearly tl^ hun<^ed years.) 

Moreover, tratte between Britain and the Soviet Union 
developed very slowly, and in the period since hostilities were 
suspended thdre has been continuous or at any rate very 
frequently recurring diplomatic friction. Little thus happened 
to dissipate the belief, engendered by the intervention and 
:ivil war, that the capitalist world, or the capitalist governments 
)f the world, were fundamentally hostile to the Soviet Union 
>n quite comprehensible “ ideological ** grounds. 

PROPAOANDA 

For a time after the end of “ intervention,’* the only out- 
vard manifestation of the really undying hostility to the Soviet 
Jnion vtas the almost continuous campaign of anti-Soviet 
nopaganda. In Britain there were three main fountains of 
his propaganda. The first was to be found in the bondholders 
)f the previous Tsarist loans and the holders of shares in 
tussian concerns or other properties that had been nationalised 
>y the Soviet Government. This opposition was natural 
nou^, for it is most disconcerting to be suddenly deprived 
f the opportunity to live on the profits of exploitation. The 
econd source of the propaganda was that of various religioas 
rg^mtions, who from lime to time stimulated campaigns 
gainst the Soviet Union and in one country after another 
ndeavoured to prevent its recognition. 

Any ^tailed discussion of the religious basis of hostflity 
> the Soviet Union would fall outside the scope of this bocdc, 
' R .were not that in the most recent campaign of abuse 
'bristiaoity has been somewhat cyiu^y introduced as a 
lotitii or inetext for hostile action; but as matters wand 
n»y {Hfoperty make a few tenoarics on this questkm* 
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The Soviet Union is a non-Christian country, which toler¬ 
ates all forms of religious worship; the clause in its Constitution 
dealing with the matter. Article 124, of The Fundamental 
Rights and Duties of Citizens, runs : “ In order to ensure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is 
separated from the state, and the school from the church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognised for all citizens.” 

(In this respect, its position is not very different from that 
of France.) 

That the governments of Western Europe, which have 
persistently violated every rule of Christian conduct, should 
be seen to encourage propaganda against the U.S.S.R* as an 
un-Christian country, is the summit of hypocrisy ; btrt it is 
as well to study the nature of anti-religious propaganda in the 
Soviet Union, so thaf it may not be misunderstood. It consists 
largely in a strong assertion of the opposition of science and 
religion on the one hand ; and on the other of very pronounced 
anti-clerical propaganda. 

Nor is it in any view surprising that the Soviet people 
should be anti-clerical, for the Russian Orthodox Church was 
in Tsanst days hopelessly corrupt and venal. In 1934, in a 
review of a history of the Tsarist Church, the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of London wrote that he 
could ” only come to one conclusion—and it is a conclusion 
all the true friends of religion will share—nearly all that religion 
has been, and has meant, in Russia ought to perish for ever 
from the face of the earth and from the memory of man.” 

But the third fount of anti-Soviet propaganda was and is 
the most important, namely the press propaganda, without 
which the other two sources I have mentioned would have 
received relatively little publicity. The opposition of the 
general Press to the Soviet Union is natural enough, for the 
newspapers are not only very largely owned by very wealthy 
men, but also depend for their main source of revenue on other 
wealthy men; and these two groups (which largely interlock 
with the ruling group of financial bosses) are of course bitterly 
hostile to Socialism in any country, feeling as they do that 
Socialism like happiness is infectious^ and will spread to 
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Britain if it is allowed to make headway anywhere. It is 
impossible to assess the exact effect of this propaganda, but 
it would be certainly very hard to over-estimate the cumulative 
effect on the minds of the general population of this continuous 
press bombardment, carried on over a period of twenty years. 
It is probable, of course, that in recent years the Press has 
over-reached itself, and has largely destroyed the hitherto 
impregnable credulity of the general public; but for the 
present the effect remains. (One other effect, it may be men¬ 
tioned, will endure considerably longer. Translations in the 
Russian Press of anti-Soviet articles in British newspapers 
have served to keep alive in the minds of the older Soviet 
generation and to instil in the minds of the younger the con¬ 
viction that the ruling classes of capitalist States cherish a 
fundamental and permanent hatred of Socialist Society in the 
abstract and of the U.S.S.R. in particular.) 

THE CONFERENCE OF GENOA, 1922 

This temporary diversion 'has carried me forward a few 
years, and I must return to the history of the early “ twenties.’* 
To go into details of this history in the years that followed the 
end of intervention and civil war is unnecessary, but a few 
salient facts and events of those years will enable the reader to 
see how the relations of the capitalist world and Britain in 
particular developed with the Soviet Union (which I may now 
call U.S.S.R., since it was at the end of 1922 that the various 
Soviet Republics federated together into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics). In considering these facts, I shall of 
necessity touch on the relations of the capitalist world, or at 
any rate of the victors of Versailles and in particular of the 
British Government, with Germany. (It is appropriate that 
the two sets of relations should be seen together, since a large 
part of the scheme for turning the war against the U.S.S.R. 
consists in enlisting the co-operation of Germany in the 
hostilities, just as past schemes were largely designed to turn 
the. growing strength of Hitler to aggression in the East, against 
the U.S.S.R.) 

The two sets of relations are seen together in the conference 
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of Genoa, which began in April, 1922. That confereiK^ is Tqu 
gotten now, and to most people who do remember it it seems 
to be merely one of a long string of European conferences, all 
ending in complete fiascos, between two great wars. But at 
the time it was bailed as one of the greatest conferences in 
history, and one contemporary book goes so far as to find the 
only analogy for it in the Oecumenical Councils of the early 
Christian Church. 

The setting in which this conference was arranged can be 
explained shortly. The years that followed Versailles had not 
produced the new world which so many people had been led 
to expect would result from an Allied victory, and which, it 
had been freely prophesied, would come out of the various 
schemes for a Federation of European States or for a League 
of Nations. 

Europe for three years and more after the armistice remained 
in a condition of chaos, commercially, economically, and 
financially. The victors at Versailles had set themselves two 
objects: the first, to hold down their beaten rival Germany for 
ever or at any rate for several generations to come, and the 
second, as we have seen in the treaty with Kolchak, tp exter¬ 
minate the Socialist Republics that were rising on thc\former 
territories of the Tsarist Empire. It was not long befote they 
foimd that they had, in respect of the first as well as of the 
second of these objects, bitten off more than they could 
chew.’^ The fabulous reparations that were to be exacted 
from Germany were not forthcoming, just as the prospect of 
the extermination of Bolshevism became more and more distant. 

During this period the League of Nations was only coming 
into being. The actual direction of the affairs of Europe, and 
to some extent of the world, fell into the hands of the Supreme 
Allied Council. This body, after the defection of America, 
consisted of the leading statesmen of Britain, France, Japan 
and Italy. A series of co|iferences held under the Supreme 
Council had not succeeded in solving any of the major problems 
Biat were the heritage of Versailles; and in respect to the 
Far East and China, they had not even touched the fringe of 
ifae problems. They had been, in shorty unable to do much 
nlOTe than lay down the general dir^tion of the (almost 
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imifonnly unsuccessful) military campaigns against the Soviet 
Union^ and to make various arithmetical calculations of the 
amount that Germany might reasonably be expected to pay. 
And meanwhile the Republican Administration of the United 
Slates, to which country the economic centre of gravity had 
shifted, had called the Washington Conference to discuss the 
problems of the Pacific and the limitation of armaments. This 
was the agenda: but the inner content of the Washington 
Conference resolved itself into a stiff struggle between the 
U.S.A., then at the summit of its powers and influence, and 
the United Kingdom, then confronted by revolt in India, 
Egypt and Ireland and by an economic crisis at home. The 
policy of the American Government was: (1) to break the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which had lasted for twenty years 
and had been renewed for a like period ; (2) to put an end to 
British supremacy as a sea-power by insisting on complete 
equality in tonnage of the British and American navies; 
(3) to reach a settlement of the war debt by which Britain 
would make large annual payments to the U.S.A. The 
British Government had to yield, and the policy of the American 
Government was successfully carried through before the 
autumn of 1922. At the beginning of the year, however, the 
final issues of the Washington Conference were still undecided. 

It was at this stage that the British Government, headed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, proposed on the 6th January, 1922, at the 
Cannes meeting of the Supreme Allied Council, the summoning 
of a World Conference to which Germany on the one hand and 
Russia on the other should be invited. The United States 
declined to attend and the Conference became purely European, 
apart from the British Dominions overseas. Actually the main 
object of the Conference was to reach an arrangement with 
Soviet Russia. The Allied proposal was that 4ht Soviet Union 
should annul the greater part of its Socialist legislation, pay 
the interest on the Tsarist debts, and accept a certain undefined 
measure of financial control. The proposal no doubt seemed 
unreasonable at the time than it does in retrospect, for the 
Allies had probably misunderstood the '' New Economic 
Policy/' put forward by Lenin id 1921, and misinterpreted it 
as a return to capitalism; and they were also firmly of the 
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belief that the reconstruction of; ruined and ravaged Russia 
was impossible without their help. At the same time, it must 
have seemed to them a splendid way to “ desocialise ** this 
strange and uncomfortable neighbour; no doubt it reminded 
many of them of the old method of quieting a rebellious 
minority of shareholders by giving one of their ringleaders a 
scat on the board of the company. 

They made their terms pretty stiff; and they were dismayed 
to find that the Soviet representatives did not accept. The 
Genoa Conference would probably be recorded in history as 
the greatest failure in the conference line of the twentieth 
century had it not been for the still more ignominious failure 
of the World Economic Conference called by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald eleven years later; and its claim to high rank as 
a failure was enhanced by one significant and unexpected 
result. The German delegation, finding itself left out in the 
cold, decided that it had better make terms with the other 
pariah State, Soviet Russia, and these two parties accordingly 
travelled a few miles from Genoa to Rapallo and there signed 
a treaty by which Germany recognised the Soviet Government 
and waived claims to all private property nationalised by the 
Bolsheviks. State debts were reciprocally cancelled and 
Russian claims for reparations from Germany under the Treaty 
of Versailles were also waived. 

No recognition of the Soviet Union followed from the other 
Powers, who angrily protested against both the manner and 
the matter of the Rapallo treaty. This attitude of continued 
hostility was further expressed the same year by the refusal of 
the British Government to agree to participation of the U.S.S.R. 
in anything more than a limited section of the Lausanne confer¬ 
ences, at which a treaty of peace with her neighbour Turkey 
was finally elaborated, and her' delegate was assassinated. 
Hostility to Germany for her part in the matter took the form 
of increasing pressure from France, culminating in the march 
of the French army into the Ruhr in December, 1922. 

The effect, however, of this lasrstep was startling enough, 
especially to those who were haunted by the fear of Socialism. 
German economy was shattered still more and the inflation of 
the mark increased to the point where a single gold mark was 
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represented by thousands of millions of paper marks. The 
social effects were immediately catastrophic. A rapid revolu- 
tionary movement developed in Germany. The Allies were 
confronted with a nightmare, created by their own policy, the 
vision of a possible Soviet Germany joined to a Soviet Russia. 
Drastic and immediate steps were taken at the end of 1923. 
America returned to the councils of the Allies. France, 
whose own economy had been seriously damaged by the 
repercussions of the German collapse, agreed to go hand in 
hand with America and Britain. With the help of British and 
American bankers a financial plan—the Dawes Plan—^was 
elaborated for the purpose of ending the menacing uncertainties 
of reparations and fixing the regular payments from a reconsti¬ 
tuted German economy. 

From this time onwards there was a new attitude towards 
Germany, especially on the part Of Britain. Germany was 
now to be built up as a prosperous capitalist State. It was to 
be fed with loans and investments, fattened up, and at the 
same time regularly milked. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, had shown more rapid signs 
of recovery than could have been believed possible, and had 
at last been formally recognised by the first British Labour 
Government in 1924, and thereafter by other Powers. But 
the proposed Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1924, which would at 
once have been a general treaty of peace and an economic and 
financial agreement accompanied by a loan, was rejected by the 
Conservative Government which came into power after the 
late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had destroyed his own Party’s 
election prospects by his credulous acceptance of the Red 
Letter forgery. Thus an accommodation had been made by 
the victors of Versailles with what had been their German 
colony; but no lasting accommodation of the same kind had 
been made or was to be made in the future with the Soviet 
Union, 


MEANING OF LOCARNO 

On the contrary, in the year 1925, on the basis of the Dawes 
Plan for Germany on the one hand and the breach of the 
negotiations for a general treaty of peace with the U.S.S.R. 
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on the other, the foreign policy of Britain developed rapidly 
towards the isolation of the U.S»S.R.# By the end of 1925 
there had been signed the Locarno treaties which bound 
together Britain, France, Germany and Italy, together with 
Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, in what appeared to be 
a system of mutual guarantees against war, but was in fact 
intended to lay the foundation of a new combination against 
the U.S.S.R. This was disclosed at the time, perhaps in¬ 
cautiously, in the speech of a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore, now Lord Harlech, in which he said: 

“ The solidarity of Christian civilisation is necessary to 
stem the most sinister growth that has arisen in European 
history. . . . The struggle at Locarno, as I see it, was this: 
is Germany to regard her future as bound up with the fate of 
the great Western Powers, or is she going to work with Russia 
for the destruction of Western civilisation ? . . . Locarno 
means that so far as the present Government of Germany is 
concerned it is detached from Russia and is throwing in its 
lot with the Western party.” 

It was well-known at the time that it was agreed as part of 
“ Locarno ” that, as an earnest of the new attitude of friendliness 
between Germany and the Western Powers, Germany would 
not merely be admitted to the League of Nations, but would 
receive a permanent seat on the League Council. What was 
not so well-known, but is pretty clear, is that there was a 
further understanding as to the attitude which Germany was 
expected to take up towards the U.S.S.R. 

From the view-point of Germany the Locarno treaties 
meant that she Would no longer be treated as a pariah amongst 
the nations, as she had been before and after the Genoa con¬ 
ference, but that while remaining under strict financial control 
and still submitting to the occupation by the Allied armies of 
parts of her territory she was h€^efoi:th to be treated on 
terms of equality in diplomatic intercourse, though remaining 
the junior partner in reality. 

All these plans, however, went awry. The understanding 
reached at Locarno was not carried out at Geneva. Bragil, 
acting, it is surmised, on the prompting of the U.S.A., infused 
-to vote in the way the British Foreign Secretary desired, and 
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as a result Germany did not receive a permanent seat on the 
League Council. Sh^felt that she had been ** bilked/* and 
a month or two later, in March, 1926, she reaffirmed the 
Rapallo treaty in a Soviet-German treaty of mutual non¬ 
aggression. Thus the plans against the U.S.S.R. received a 
serious setback, and Locarno proved in this respect a fiasco 
like Genoa. 


THE NEXT FOURTEEN YEARS 

It was, however, not a complete fiasco. The policy there 
worked out continued to be brought up in one form or another 
for the next fourteen years, sometimes taking the form of the 
Four-Power Pact project and sometimes other forms, but 
always containing the idea of a triangle of Germany, France 
and Britain, or a quadrilateral of these three Powers together 
with Italy, hostile to the U.S.S.R. Round such a grouping it 
was confidently expected the smaller allies of France and 
Britain would easily arrange themselves. This scheme did 
not, however, prosper as it was hoped; a four-power pact was 
not fully achieved, the triangle was not immediately formed 
and the emergence of new geometrical figures—rival geometry 
—has long since begun to perplex the originators. One of 
the difficulties, of course, was that the U.S.S.R., whilst not 
opposed to any movement of peace amongst the Western 
Powers that might be brought about by the Locarno treaties, 
naturally used its influence to prevent the Locarno grouping 
developing into a war alliance against herself. Another ^ffi- 
culty arose out of the complications introduced by the desire 
of the British Foreign Office to use the Four-Power Pact 
projects for the purpose of coimter-balancing the extremely 
powerful influence of France in Europe. After Versailles, 
France, by its system of alliances running from Belgium to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and in the later years by its financial 
power, exercised an overwhelming influence. At the time of 
the Washington treaties of 1921 and 1922 and thereafter, the 
British Fordgn Office appears to have cherished the illusion 
that tile U.S.A. would assist Britain to diminish the pre^ 
ponderant influence of France in Europe. The basis of this 
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illusion lay in the fact that some of the effects of French policy 
bore hardly on the interests of the U.S,A. as well as on those 
of Britain. But it remained an illusiorf since the fundamental 
conflict of interests between the U.S.A.and the United Kingdom 
in all matters of world trade, commerce, markets, investments, 
raw materials, etc. etc., is so profound (and none the less pro¬ 
found for the widely observed convention in Britain to ignore 
it or to make as little mention of it as possible) that any joint 
action was impossible. Whatever the U.S.A. at that time 
might think of French policy, it became clear it would never 
assist in displacing France from its position of power in Europe 
in order to enthrone Britain in that same position. If this 
was so in the years before Locarno, then after Locarno, when 
Britain had for some time been forced to make regular debt 
payments to America, it was clear that the U.S.A. would 
never agree to West European combination under the leader¬ 
ship of Britain, however much it might be disposed to agree in 
(he general aim of weakening or destroying the U S.S.R. 

The attitude of Italy, also, was not altogether helpful. Her 
antagonism to France tended to range her on the side of 
Britain, but she was not sufficiently secure in those years to 
risk rousing up additional enmities; and in point of fact she 
was careful, while in favour of a Western grouping that would 
diminish the French hegemony, to maintain friendly relations 
with the U.S.S.R. The British plans were, therefore, forced 
to proceed somewhat slowly and received many a setback. 

In the year 1926 preoccupation with the General Strike and 
the struggle of the coal miners on the one hand and the Chinese 
Revolution on the other, compelled a delay. In 1927 the 
Arcos raid and the rupture of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, which were to have been the signal for still more definite 
anti-Soviet measures, did not have a widespread success. It 
ts true that Voikov, the Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, was 
assassinated and tluit China broke off relations. (This was 
not the first Soviet Ambassador to be assassinated, as this fate 
had befallen Vorovsky at the time of the Lausanne conference. 
It is perhaps difficult for British readers to understand what 
implications of hostility lie in the assassination of a country’s 
imbassadors. To find any considerable parallel in our own 
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history, we have to go back to the time of the Commonwealth, 
nearly three hundred years ago, when the British ambassador 
to the Hague was as^ssinated in that city ; even our Japanese 
friends do not actually kill our ambassadors.) 

The immediate danger passed by. The Soviet Government 
had been put on its guard. But in 1927 hostility to the 
U.S.S.R, had developed so far that the present diplomatic 
correspondent of the Daily Herald, Mr. W. N. Ewer, gave 
the foUowing description in an article entitled “ Britain, Italy 
and the Far East ” : 

“ Equally obvious is it that in the view of Downing 
Street, the enemy is Russia. If to-day much attention is 
devoted to Helsingfors and Reval, it is because of their 
intimate, if geographically distant, strategical relationship to 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea.” 

In the spring of 1928 Lord Birkenhead went on a mission 
to Berlin the purpose of which is sufficiently indicated by the 
statement in the semi-official Vossische Zeitung in April, 1928 : 

” English Ministers have in the past months repeatedly 
taken soundings of German diplomats as to whether the 
German parliamentary majority would be ready, in return 
for the funding of the Dawes Payment and final fixing of 
reparations, formally to break off all relations with Russia, 
to denounce all treaties without delay, and to carry through 
an economic boycott against Soviet Russia.” 

In the end, however, his efforts were fruitless because Gustav 
Stresemann, then Foreign Minister, was out for a bigger price 
in the way of rearmament than the British were at that time 
prepared to pay. 

'At this time the Soviet Government took part in the pre¬ 
paratory commission of the disarmament conference, provided 
for in the Treaty of Versailles, and then being rather belatedly 
prepared. The U.S.S.R. put forward proposals for general, 
complete and total disarmament. These were rejected 
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the other Powers, the British delegate, Lord Cushmduit, 
formerly Mr. Ronald McNeill, M.P., putting as much con¬ 
tumely into his rejection as the conventions of Geneva would 
allow. Thus in what, on a survey of the post-war years, 
may be regarded as the relatively peaceful period from 1922-23 
to 1928-29, tension never relaxed between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the U.S.S.R., whilst Britain did slowly develop the 
mitigation of the original Versailles hostility to Germany. 

THE WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The world economic crisis, which began in the autumn of 
1929 and proved the longest, widest and deepest in the history 
of modern society, brought with it “ peaceful devastation ” 
that had incalculable consequences. Factories and mills 
closed down in every country of the world, unemployment 
reached a figure of over fifty millions, the peasantry in India 
and other colonial countries were hard hit by the fall in prices 
of their crops, and world trade shrank by two-thirds. 

A frantic race ensued for what trade was still possible, and 
great and small powers began to jostle one another for markets. 
An armaments race followed. The London Naval Conference 
of January, 1930, was unable to curb competition in fleets, 
and the disarmament conference, when It met a year or so 
later, did not even manage to abolish the use of bombing 
aeroplanes. 

Meantime in the Socialist sixth of the world there was a 
startling contrast. After the years of reconstruction from the 
ravages of the invasions and Civil Wars of 1918-22, there had 
been launched at the end of 1928 the Five-Year Plan. As 
described by Molotov, who became in effect the Premier of 
the U.S.S.R. (to be accurate, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries) smne ten years ago, the purpose of 
the Five-Year Plan was to lay the economic basis for the 
construction of Socialist society by immensely increasing ^ 
production and manufacturing resources of the country. In 
saying this, he was following out the views of Lenin, who, as 
a scientifk: Socialist^ considered that without modem large- 
scale production, without the production of machines, without 
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heavy industry (iron, steel, coal, power, chemicals) it was 
impossible to construct Socialism. But the experiences of 
the war of 1914-18 had equally shown that it was impossible 
to withstand a modern war without a basis in heavy industry and 
production of modern machines, and accordingly, in the course 
of the Five-Year Plan, and especially in the last year of it,. 
the defences of the U.S.S.R. were very rapidly strengthened, 
both because the resources for strengthening them were now 
available and because the danger of having to meet a hostile 
combination was growing greater. 

From the point of view of these hostile Powers the success 
of the Five-Year Plan, the absence of crisis, the abolition of 
unemployment, and the general rapid economic advance of 
the U.S.S.R. offered a dangerous contrast to the condition of 
the rest of the world, plunged as it was in the depths of a 
prolonged crisis; the fear of a spread of Socialism became 
more acute, hostile sentiment increased, and the propaganda 
campaigns already mentioned broke out afresh. These 
mounted up, and took various forms. It was at this time 
that extensive discussions took place at Geneva and elsewhere 
on the project of a European Union. This project under the 
title of Pan-Europe was particularly sponsored by the eloquent 
Aristide Briand who; after having been more than seven times 
Premier of the French Republic, was in 1929 its Foreign 
Minister. By many at the time, untaught by the lessons of 
Locarno, this plan, ostensibly for assuring perpetual peace 
by diminishing the sovereignty of the separate states through 
their inclusion in a federal union, was trustfully received. But 
the real meaning of it was not very different from the hidden 
purposes of Locarno, for the Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian^ writing in October, 1929, observed : 

“ He (M. Briand) has become obsessed with the Com¬ 
munist danger, and the isolation of Russia has become 
of the chief aims of his policy. There is reason to belieVe 
that the desire to isolate Russia has something to do with his 
whole propaganda of a European federation.” 

* The first armed'attack on the U.S.S.R. was made in 1929 
by one of the Chinese war lords, the ex-brigand Marshal Chang 
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Tso-lin, but the Red Army proved so much more efBcient 
than the troops of the Chinese war lord, despite their British 
uniforms, French munitions, American medical supplies, and 

White Guardist ** pilots, that within a month or two peace 
had been re-established on the Far Eastern border. 

The real danger began in 1931, when the Japanese seized 
Manchuria and their troops thus appeared suddenly on the 
Soviet Far-Eastern frontier. There seems little doubt that 
the attitude of Sir John Simon at Geneva, by which the League 
of Nations was prevented from applying sanctions against 
Japan, was partly induced by the desire to weaken the U.S.S.R. 
The calculation seems to have been that Japan, encouraged by 
Britain, would proceed from Manchuria northwards and west¬ 
wards, leaving Central and South China to be looked after 
by Britain. Actually, as everyone knows, the Japanese, having 
established themselves in Manchuria, seized one after another 
of the northern provinces of China in 1932-33, and then a 
few years later launched their full-scale war, not on the U.S.S.R. 
but on China, with disastrous results to British trade and 
British interests ; they were obviously deflected from a crusade 
against the Soviet Union by a well-founded fear of the military 
strength of that country. 

Nevertheless, on the Far Eastern border of the U.S.S.R., 
for a period of nearly ten years there have been recurring 
armed clashes which at any moment, at any rate up to the 
summer of 1939, might have developed into a full-scale war. 
Especially at the beginning of this period, in the critical year 
1932, it seemed very likely indeed that the Japanese militarists, 
if they could get help from Western Europe, would make 
their long-expected attack on the U.S.S.R. It was at this 
time, in May, 1932, that the Pope issued the Encyclical 
“ Caritate Christi ” in which he called for a united frdnt of the 
capitalist states against the U.S.S.R., and even made the 
suggestion that the non-Christian Japanese might legitimately 
join in a Christian crusade against the un-Christian Bolsheviks. 

Meantime the world economic crisis had had far-reaching 
effects on the relations between Britain and Germany. The 
Dawes Plan had enabled Germany to make the reparation^ 
payments only on the strength of American and British invest- 
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ments in German industry and transport. The German 
workers had in effect to work harder to keep up these pay¬ 
ments ; but the tremendous unemployment caused by the 
world economic crisis from 1929 onwards rendered it economic¬ 
ally impossible for them, no matter how hard they worked, to 
produce enough to enable the reparations payments to be 
made, even under the Young Plan, which had been elaborated 
in 1929 as an amendment and consolidation of the Dawes 
Plan of 1924. 


THE FALL OF THE POUND STERLING 

The crisis from its beginning in the autumn of 1929 in 
America, spread over the whole world during 1930, and by 
May, 1931, had precipitated a financial crisis in central Europe, 
when the Kredit Anstalt of Vienna suspended payment. It 
was the beginning of a financial earthquake. The German 
banks were affected. The German Government suspended 
reparation payments and Germany practically, although in¬ 
formally, declared herself bankrupt. The French Government, 
the French banks and French financiers had withdrawn earlier 
what little financial support they had ever extended to Ger¬ 
many, and it was the other lending countries, especially Britain, 
which were caught by the German bankruptcy. The bankers 
and financiers of the City of London, who had made large 
short-term loans to Germany out of foreign balances held in 
London, both as profitable business and in support of the 
plan for building up Germany as against France so that Britain 
might again later become the undoubted head of the Four- 
Power Pact, were caught between two fires. Creditors all 
over the world began to call in their London balances, Germany 
could not repay her loans, and British credit began to totter 
for the first time in many generations. There was a “ flight 
from the pound.” Desperate measures were attempted to 
keep Britain on the gold standard, on to which it had climbed 
in 1925 after the general European collapse resulting from the 
1914-18 war. These measures included the dismissal of the 
Labour Government and the institution of a National Govern¬ 
ment to ” save the pound.” The Bank of France gave support 
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ten^rarily, but the renewal of Uiat support was made subject 
to onerous conditions which the Gty of London would not 
accept. American bankers loaded their support with proposals 
for reduction in the standard of living of the British working 
class, by cutting “ extravagant ** social services. The British 
authorities had the first taste of that financial pressure which 
the City of London had so frequently applied to smtdler or 
less fortunate countries. The pound was not saved. Britain 
went off the gold standard. Wage cuts were instituted not 
only in private employment, but in Government services, 
and the Means Test, previously applied only to those seeking 
“ poor relief,” was fastened on to the daily lives of most of 
the two million unemployed. 

This was the result for the moment of the close relations 
of Britain with the new capitalist Germany, the price paid for 
keeping up the work of “fending off” the U.S.S.R., and in 
a lesser degree for trying to jockey France out of the lead in 
the European race. 

But more difficulties and anxiety were to come for those 
who worried over the advance of Socialism. The final effect 
of the world economic crisis within Germany was a growth of 
revolutionary sentiment which terrified the chief German 
industrial magnates and led them along with the East Prussian 
lanffiords to throw all thrir weight on the side of Hitler and 
bis Nazi Party. Democratic forms were suspended dining 
1931-32 under the Weimar Constitution, and, finally, after a 
series of rapid changes, into which I need not go into detail. 
Hitler became Chancellor of the Reich on the 30tb January, 
1933, and assumed complete powo* at the beginning of March. 
The Fascist dictatorship was in control. It was established by 
heavy industry and the armament rings, by the banks and 
big tendlords. Ir appealed to public sentiment on the basis 
of revenge for the humiliation of Versailles; but at the same 
tinie it appealed for capitalist support not only in Germany 
but tbroug^ut the world by its propaganda against Sodalism, 
Marxism, Bolshevism, ttemocracy, buttressed, of course, with 
an obscem array of such things as anti>Seinitism and rai^dism. 

its anti'Socialist and anti-Bcdsbevist standpoint served 
ada it the sui^iort of the ruling class of every country to 
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an extent never vouchsafed to the previous German Govern¬ 
ments. In particular, the City of London was friendly, and 
the British Government was ready to put pressure on its 
French ally which, to begin with, had been rather more re¬ 
luctant to make friends with the new Fascist government of 
Berlin. 

At first, indeed, the French Government, hostile to Gernuuiy 
and not too well-disposed to Britain, did not fall into line; 
on the contrary, Barthou, the old colleague of Poincar6, hastened 
to lay down the policy which fructified after his death in the 
pact of Mutual Assistance with the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. agreed in September, 1934, to enter the 
League of Nations, considering that in spite of its serious 
defects, and what she regarded as its counter-revolutionary 
history, it might still, under the new circumstances, play some 
part in maintaining peace. 

How did Great Britain behave in connection with the Le^ue 
of Nations, now that the U.S.S.R. was a member and would 
derive benefit from any strengthening of the League, and 
that Nazi Germany, which our Government was anxious to 
conciliate, was hostile to the League (and desired to see it 
discredited. It certainly did not behave well. Its conduct 
may have been due to resentment of the diplomatic defeat 
which it had suffered in 1933 in relation to the so-called 
“ Metro-Vick ” trial, briefly mentioned in my “ Light on 
Moscow.” Its attempts on that occasion to dragoon the 
U.S.S.R. into quashing a prosecution pending before her own 
courts, with the breaking off of economic relations which 
followed, had borne every appearance of an attempt to humiliate 
the Soviet Union and show the world that it was of no account 
The attempt failed utterly; and “ old ” states do not readily 
forgive a defeat by a new and revolutionary one. 

But, whatever the cause of its conduct in relation to the 
League of Nations after the entry of the U.S.S.R., the fiicts 
are clear enough, and shameful enough. The Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty of 1935, the refusal to agree to joint action vdth 
France in March, 1936, when Hitler tore up the Locarno 
RMt and militarised the Vineland, the non-intervention policy 
in Spidn in the autumn of 1936, the series of refusab to tidce 
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the joint action laid down by treaties and covenants, not only 
prevented any development of the League of Nations in these 
last five years, but completed its demoralisation. 

It became clear that the British and French Governments, 
the creators of the League of Nations, were not disposed to 
allow it to grow into a real apparatus for the maintenance 
of peace. Rather than that, they were prepared to put the 
League out of commission until such time as circumstances 
might dictate. And so the vessel on which so many hopes of 
a better future had been built was laid up in harbour, un- 
seaworthy as a result of persistent sabotage by its senior ofiScers. 
We have recently seen its British-French owners charter it 
for another short voyage; the curious incidents of this navi¬ 
gation will be further discussed later in Chapter IX. 


THE INCLINED PLANE TO MUNICH 

The last six years are different in some ways from the earlier 
period, owing to the arrival of Hitler in power. During these 
six years, Germany was given much help by the British 
Government. The Prince of Wales made a friendly gesture. 
British foreign secretaries paid friendly visits to Hitler. At 
the same time, in place of the fruitful collaboration which 
lovers of peace hoped to see with the U.S.S.R. both in the 
League of Nations and otherwise, this period, after the Metro- 
Vick incident just recounted, saw for a time some improvement 
in relations; but finally matters grew worse until by 1938; 
as pro-government supporters have admitted, the U.S.S.R. 
was being sedulously kept at arms* length. And well it 
might be; for the policy of courting the Fascist govern¬ 
ments had behind it the old policy of the Four-Power Pact; 
this emerged in*the meeting of J. Ramsay MacDonald with 
Nazi representatives in the summer of 1933 and in the Stresa 
front of 1935, as well as in the treaty arrangements mentioned 
above. Thereafter, the weaving of the diplomatic web pro¬ 
ceeded more and more rapidly until, after Hitler had been 
paid an extortionate price in the surrender and ruin of Spain 
and other European States, there came the culmination of 
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Munich in September, 1938. Chamberlain, Daiadier, Hitler 
and Mussolini met and hatched their agreement, with the 
U.S.S.R. excluded. Munich seemed to make the Four Power 
Pact a reality. The web was woven. 

Munich was in September, 1938. It was just twenty yeais 
since the British forces in occupation of Baku and the Caspian 
Sea had shot the twenty-six Commissaries, in the circum¬ 
stances described above, in Chapter III. It must have been 
a bitter reflection in the minds of the Soviet people that in 
all these years, even after the invasion had been defeated, 
they had never ceased to feel the hostility of Britain. They 
must have felt also that if they had not yet again suffered actual 
attempts at invasion it was not because of any lack of ill will 
on the part of the British ruling class, and that only the mutual 
jealousies of their enemies and their own growing strength 
had deferred that attack in the first ten years. Again and 
again the anti-Soviet plans had gone awry, after Genoa in 1922, 
after Locarno in 1925, after the Arcos Raid in 1927, after the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria in 1931-32, and after many 
another instance of friction or hostility. But the plans for a 
Western grouping against the U.S.S.R. had perhaps never 
been nearer fruition than they were at Munich. And in the 
ten or eleven months which followed Munich Mr. Chamberlain 
and his immediate entourage must have regarded both the 
"aggressive activities of Hitler and the pressure of his own 
public opinion, which forced him into the negotiations with 
the U.S.S.R. that I have described in “ Light on Moscow," 
right up to the signature of the non-aggression pact in August 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. as something quite tem¬ 
porary, and must have believed that once these difficulties 
that had arisen between the Munich Allies were smoothed 
out there would be the full possibility of armed advance, that 
is of Hitler’s expected advance, into the U.S.S.R. 

This would have been an admirable spectacle for Britain 
and France, a fight between the capitalist friend they feared 
and the Socialist enemy they hated; but it was a much less 
pleasant thought for Hitler. In his six years of rule he seemed 
to have got back at little cost nearly all tliat had been lost in 
Europe by the Treaty of Versailles and to have received a 
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bonus addition of parts of the old Hapsburg Empire; but 
he was now in the painful situation that he must either face 
the formidable armed might of the Soviet Union, or somehow 
“ bilk ” his Munich friends. 

He did not take long to make up his mind which course 
he would choose. He decided to desert his Western friends 
even though this' meant the weakening of his own relations 
with his partners of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. It is not 
without significance that, since then, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has repeatedly protested against the perfidy of Hitler, which 
be never mentioned before. In retrospect, it seems now 
clearer than ever that Mr. Chamberlain never wished for the 
success of the negotiations with the Soviet Union in the summer 
of 1939, and preferred the risk of war. 

Every clear-sighted politician must have expected that, 
somehow or other, in spite of the incalculable elements intro¬ 
duced by the instability of Hitler, war between Britain and 
Germany would have been averted by the rulers of these two 
countries, with a view to framing once again a front against 
the Soviet Union; but when the moment came it was the 
partners of Munich who quarrelled and in their quarrel fell 
headlong into war. And it is not surprising that, as I shall 
show in Chapter VII, this Anglo-German war had hardly 
begun before there was talk of its stopping and the ominous 
phrase “switch the war” was being whispered everywhere* 
and finding its way into the Press. 
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POWER OVER MINOR STATES 

It is not possible to understand what is happening in Europe 
to-day without a clear vision of the true position of the snialler 
states. In the theory of international law, all sovereign states 
are equal and independent, and the untrained observer is apt 
to regard that theory as a reality. In actual fact, as has long 
been recognised by writers on international law, it has been 
very rare indeed for a small state to preserve any real in¬ 
dependence : and of recent years, with the increasing break¬ 
down of international morals and the growing complexity of 
industry, commerce and finance, they have become more and 
more the dependents or “ clients ” (as the old Latin phrase 
describes them) of the larger states; they are in truth equal 
and independent just as little and in just the same way as the 
individu^ citizens of the modem state are free and equal 
before the law, as explained above, in Chapter II; the little 
state has as much chance of standing alone as the little man. 
The circumstances that thus enchain the small states are of 
various kinds. They may be purely strategic; that is, the 
geographical position of the small state may be such that one 
of two powerful rival states feels it essential for its own pre¬ 
dominance or even safety against its rival that it should control 
the small states. They may be financial; that is, some larger 
country may have so complete a financial grip on the small 
state that the latter is as unable to disobey the former as a half¬ 
insolvent trader is to ignore the advice of his bank-manager. 
They may be merely commercial; that is, the small state 
may be so ifituated geographically that it cannot carry on ai^ 
import or ffliport trade except by 'pasung its goods through the 
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ports or over the territories of the larger, which thus has a 
stranglehold over its economic life. 

There are, too, infinite varieties and degrees of dependence ; 
some small states are of necessity the “ client of one larger 
state, some may have the good fortune for a time to play one 
large state off against another, but none can really stand alone. 

When Czecho-Slovakia and Poland were given their 
“ independence ” at the end of the 1914-18 war, it was plain 
that each of them was bound to be dependent on France, 
Great Britain or both, unless and until it might be both willing 
and able for some reason to shake off its yoke and to depend 
on Germany instead; and the same result will follow if their 
“ independence is restored at the end of the present war, 
unless by then the majority of states have become links in a 
chain of Socialist states. 

The larger states, the “ patrons ” of the clients, use them, 
of course, actively and unscrupulously not merely as markets 
for their exports, but as weapons in their strategical moves 
against other larger states, as ** buffers,” pawns, cat’spaws, 
” jumping-off grounds ” or battering-rams in the unending 
wars of the great states, carried on sometimes by force of arms 
and sometimes by ” peaceful ” methods. Often enough the 
great states intrigue, or even actively intervene, to change the 
governments of the ” client ” states, or to prevent them being 
changed, in order to render or keep their policy consistent 
with the interests of the ” patron ” state ; they dictate the 
size or organisation of their armed forces, and control their 
foreign policy; they crush or encourage their industries to 
suit the industry or commerce of the patron; and generally 
they treat them as part of their own dominions. Sometimes, 
of course, minor states are actually created by larger states as 
a concealed form of their own expansion ; this disguised con¬ 
quest or colonisation is especially common at the end of great 
wars. 

“client states” in the l\w 

The reality of the position is well exposed by the writers on 
international law. Let me quote from a well-known work, 
Lawrence's “ Principles of International Law.” 
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“ In diplomacy,’" says this learned author, “ one great 
object is to disguise unpalatable facts in pleasant words. 
This alone, useful as it often is to secure assent to arrange* 
ments that would have excited keen resentment if set forth 
in their naked harshness, disqualifies the language of many 
international instruments for use when precision of state¬ 
ment is above all things desirable. 

“ In order to group together under an appropriate heading 
the part-sovereign states, we want a phrase that expresses 
dependence. . . . Might we not give the name of client 
states to all those international persons who are obliged to 
surrender habitually the conduct of their external affairs in 
any degree, great or small, to some state authority external 
to themselves. A client state implies a patron; and a 
patron state is, of course, the state who acts on behalf of the 
client state in a manner defined either by long continued 
custom or by the terms of some formal agreement or both. 

. . . Cuba, for instance, was made an independent state 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1898 and as such made a separate 
declaration of war on Germany in 1917, and after the war 
was separately represented at the conference that resulted 
in the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, to which Cuba was a 
signatory. But it is, in fact, subject in the last resort to 
the controlling authority of the United States, whose arms 
won its so-called independence and whose troops occupied 
the island not only during the period of rc-setticment from 
1898 to 1902, but also from 1906 to 1909. . . . We conclude 
that the relations between the Cuban Republic and the 
United States differ greatly from those that subsist between 
two independent states of the ordinary type. Such terms 
as suzerainty and protectorate have been so carefully avoided 
in all official documents that the use of them might be 
regarded as indiscreet. But there can be no reasonable 
objection to a description of Cuba as a client state.” 

(This quotation is taken from the seventh edition of the 
ork published in 1923. But the conception of patron and 
[lent states already appeared in editions published prior to 
le War of 1914-18.) 
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THB MONROB OOCmiNB 

Various diplomatic aod political doctrines have been evolved 
by the great Powers to explain or define their domination over 
their smaller neighbours. Of these the best known is perhaps 
the “ Monroe Doctrine ” of the United States. This began 
with a simple declaration by President Monroe, \iraming off 
the European nations aod in particular Spain from attempting 
to re>e8tablish their colonies in South America. Gradually 
it was expanded until it was elevated into a sort of Divine 
Right on the [Kut of the United States to control the entire 
American continent and to reduce every nation thereon to the 
status of client state. 

To illustrate the development of this Doctrine, let me quote 
another lawyer. Professor Pearce Higgins, writing in 1924 in 
the “ British Year Book of International Law.” Dealing 
with the Monroe Doctrine he writes: 

“With President Polk came an extensive interpretation. 
... In his Message (to Congress) of . . . December 2ttd, 
1845 ... the President proceeded to extend it to the 
. acquisition of any dominion by any European power without 
the consent erf’ the United States.* This, in effect, was a 
prohibition of the transfer by any means by any European 
power of any of its colonies (on the American continent and 
in the West Indies) to any other European power without 
United States sanction. . . . President (Thradore) Roose¬ 
velt added a corollary ... to the Monroe Dot^rine by 
holding that whenever it was necessary to throw a South 
American state Into the hands of receivers it was necessary 
for the United States to act as receiver. President Wilson 
carrbd this extension yet further in . . . 1913, when he 
protested against certain concessions which Colombia had 
made or was preposing to make to a British syndicate. He 
said that the tune had come when South American States 
most stop making such concessions, because foreign intemris 
might domiaate the internal affaitt of the states giaathig 
them.” 
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Tbus by the be^nning of the war of 1914-lS the United 
tales was daiming the right to prohibit any nation on the 
outh American continent from entering into financial relations 
ith a European country. When, for example, San Domingo 
daulted on its loans, the United States refused to permit 
le European creditors to intervene to collect the debt, but 
self, though it was not by any means the largest creditor, 
itervened forcibly, seizing the customs and arranging to 
scompense the European bond-holders from the proceeds. 

The practical effect of the Doctrine is, of course, to make 
tie South American states entirely dependent upon the United 
itates, with the indirect result of excluding European capitalists 
rom the American Continent and compelling the smaller 
unerican powers to seek financial assistance from the 
inanciets of the United States; for capitalists do not care 
towadays to make extensive investments in countries where 
hey cannot call upon their own governments to inter¬ 
vene for their protection when their investment is in 
eopardy. 

Professor Pearce Higgins points out that even United States 
wlitidans do not pretend that the Monroe Doctrine is entirely 
iesigned for the benefit of the client states: 

“ This Doctrine is not a Doctrine of American altruism. 
As Senator Lodge has concisely put it, * the Monroe Doctrine 
rests principally on the great law of self-preservation.’ 
British statesmen have enunciated a Doctrine not dis¬ 
similar in regard to India, and have brought within its 
scope countries as near and as far as Afghanistan, the Shan 
States, Persia and Egypt. . . . The first century of the 
Monroe Doctrine has witnessed an immense expansion of 
the territory of the United States. . . . The Monroe 
Doctrine has been invoked more than once in this expanskin 
and”—^here Professor Pearce Higgins invokes and quotes 
another legal authority, “ who has drawn attention to the 
’corriiast between the principle that foreign nations must 
not annex American territory and the equally well estab¬ 
lished principle that the United States may annex what she 
phases.’ ” 
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The Monroe Doctrine means in short that the United States 
claims the right to control the external pobcy of every state 
on the American continent. To any who think this broad 
definition an over-statement, let me recall the words of Mr. 
Olney, when Secretary of State (that is to say Foreign Minister 
of the United States) in 1895: 

“ To-day the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition.” 

In case it may be thought that one authority on international 
law is biased, let me make one reference to another and quote 
from the sixth edition of Wheaton’s International Law, where 
the author sarcastically contrasts official American declarations 
of their relations with South America with the real position. 
Wheaton says: 

“ The official opinion of the United States of America 
... is well summed up by a declaration of Mr. Hughes as 
Secretary of State on November 30th, 1923. ‘ We recognise 
the equality of the American Republics, their equal rights 
under the law of nations. . . . We have not sought by 
opposing the intervention of non-American Powers to estab¬ 
lish a protectorate or overlordship of our own with respect 
to these Republics.’ This is, doubtless, an exact expression 
of the American view, but it must be admitted that it runs 
counter to what is decisive in international law, the estab¬ 
lished facts.” 

Not unnaturally, the theory of the Monroe Doctrine scarcely 
fits in with the theory of the equality of nations upon which, 
for example, the League of Nations is built. For that reason 
there was inserted a special Article in the League Covenant 
dealing with this matter. Article 21 runs as follows: 

"Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
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of arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine^ for securing the maintenance of peace,” 

A BRITISH “ MONROE DOCTRINE ” 

But, as Professor Pearce Higgins pointed out, the British 
Government, though they were far less open about it than 
the Government of the United States had, too, their Monroe 
Doctrine, and in the same way as provision had to be made 
for the United States in the Covenant of the League so in the 
American (Kellogg) Pact for the outlawing of war accom- 
nodation had to be made for British susceptibilities. In 
1928, when the United States invited Great Britain to adhere 
to this Pact, Britain insisted on making a number of reser* 
vations. 

” The language of Article I,” Sir Austen Chamberlain 
informed Mr. Kellogg, “as to the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy renders it desirable that 1 
should remind your Excellency that there arc certain regions 
of the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute 
a special and vital interest for our peace and safety. H.M. 
Government have been at pains to make it clear in the past 
that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a 
measure of self-defence. It must be clearly understood 
that H.M. Government in Great Britain accept the new 
treaty upon the distinct understanding that their doing so 
does not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect.” 

There was some criticism of this reservation in the House 
of Commons, and Sir Austen Chamberlain thus justified the 
British position: “ Why Should the Hon. Member talk as if 
this country . . . was doing something wrong and unreason¬ 
able if it suggests that there are certain parts of the world in 
which we too have a Monroe Doctrine, because the integrity 
and security of these countries are part of the defences of the 
British Empire ? ” 

The States so referred to were, of course, not actual parts 
of the British Empire but nominally independent nations 
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like, for example, Iraq and E^ypt w&o are now members of 
Sk League. 

Once the principle of patron and client States is accepted, 
it is easy to see how sudh international bodies as the L^gue 
•f Nations are manipulated. When I come later in this bo<A: 
to consider the recent expulsion of the U.S.S.R., it will be 
seen that while Britain and France disclaim responsibility 
for the expulsion of the Soviet Union, alleging that they 
have been compelled to yield to the expressions of pubim 
opinion of the other States,* these other States who thus find 
ttemselves leading the great powers turn out to be exactly 
those nations who are listed by the writers on international law 
as the client States of the great powers themselves. Demo¬ 
cracy at the League, where every State has a vote, is no more 
necessarily a correct representation of League opinion than 
democracy in an individual State is a correct mirror of public 
•pinion if every man who has a vote must use it as his employer 
dictates. 

In the hght of these considerations, it is not surmising to 
discover that not a few of the minor States in Europe are of 
relatively recent origin, and that their frontiers are corutantly 
varying as a result of wars and other activities of the greater 
powers. 


THl ** CUBNT STATES ” OF EUROPE 

Having thus examined the general position of smaller States 
I must now turn to examine in a little detail the particular 
MWnli States that lie along or near the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, and that must accordingly have figured pretty con¬ 
stantly in the calculations of Britain and other potential enemies 
•f the Soviet Union in the last twenty years, and thmefore in 
the cakolations c^'Che Soviet Union itself. 

The States of North-Eastern and South-Eastern Etirope, 
•ei^bours of the Soviet Union, are all of comparativdy recent 
•figin. They are the result of the brc^-np of three fmmer 
Empires, the Ottoman Empire, the Hapsburg or Atistro* 
Hungarian Empire, and the Rusi^ &npite of the TsaiS, 

' , * “ Je sois leui chef i il fiiut que }e tes stiive.” 
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I propose to deal these threo groups of States ia the 
order which I have given. However* as Finland, one of the 
States which received its independence with the break-up of 
the Tsarist Empire, has come very prominently into the fore¬ 
ground in the last three months of 1939 1 shall deal with it 
separately in Chapters V and VI. Important as the question 
pf Finland is, it does not constitute the whole of the subject- 
matter of this book, and the reader will probably get a clearer 
view if he is enabled l6 stand back a little from immediate 
events and consider the question of Finland in its proper 
setting. 

The attitude of the great Powers to Turkey during the 
nineteenth century is an interesting and revealing example of 
the principles upon which great States act and of the very low 
moiety which governs their relations the one to the other. 

Turkey was throughout the nineteenth century known as 

The sick man of Europe.” Every statesman knew that the 
Turkish Sultan's government was grossly oppressive, abomin¬ 
ably cruel to subject races, inefficient, decadent and backward, 
and incidentally anti-Christian. Nevertheless, the main policy 
throughout the later nineteenth century of the Tory states¬ 
men who realised all this was to keep the sick man alive at aU 
costs, or at any rate to preserve his power in a corner of Europe 
and in Asia Minor while they helped themselves piecemeal to 
his possessions in Africa and the Mediterranean. By pre¬ 
serving Turkish rule over the oppressed Christian minorities 
in South-Eastern Europe Great Britain maintained the sacred 
principle of the balance of power. If Turkey were to dis¬ 
appear, either Russia or Austria might step into her place, 
and rather than let this happen they supported alnmst con-, 
sistently for nearly a century what was without doubt one of 
the most evil governments the world has ever known. 

Greece and Bulgaria 

In 1827 British and French naval action established Greece 
as the first of the modem client States carved out of TurkMi 
territory. But Britain, who bad previously occupied the 
Ionian Isles, including Corfu, continued to hold them. After 
thus eaiablUhing tuerself in another part of the Mediterranean 
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at the expense of the Sultan, Britain then fought the kmg and 
exhausting Crimean War to preserve the balance of power by 
preventing Russia encroaching on the Sultan’s dominions. In 
1S77-78, however, Russia intervened in one of the periodic 
revolts of the Turkish subject races, and this time, though the 
British gave a promise of support to the Sultan, it failed at the 
critical moment to materialise. 

Russia defeated Turkey and in the Treaty of San Stefano 
redrew the map of South-Eastern Europe, creating a large 
Bulgarian kingdom stretching from the Black Sea to the 
£gean and even incorporating part of what was until yesterday 
Albania. Great Britain immediately mobilised her fleet in 
the Mediterranean, for Russia bad upset the balance of 
power. 

A conference, which resembled Munich in its total disregard 
for the wishes or interests of the minor States and peoples 
concerned, assembled at Berlin, and the Balkans were carved 
up again in accordance with the principle of the balance of 
power. Bulgaria was reduced to a comparatively small area. 
Turkey received back large alien populations who had previ¬ 
ously been liberated from her oppression, and Austria received 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (now part of Jugoslavia) as a pro¬ 
tectorate. The British Conservative Prime Minister of that 
day, Disraeli, like his successor Mr. Chamberlain, returned to 
London bringing “ Peace with Honour.” He also brought 
more material advantages, namely, guarantees of the British 
position in Egypt, and possession of Cyprus, described in the 
Levant as ” baJcshccsh ” for the British. 

These newly-founded client States quarrelled continually 
among themselves, and in the late eighties Serbia and Bulgaria 
went to war. (This war is the subject of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
play, ” Arms and the Man,” as of ” The Chocolate Soldier 
based upon it. Mr* Shaw is quite correct, of course, in pre¬ 
senting this fight between the Austrian-officered Serbian army 
and the Russian-officered Bulgarian army as really a trial of 
strength between the two big Empires; it was a typical instance 
of the use of client States as chopping-blocks in the interest of 
their patrons.) 

The twentieth century history of the Balkans is made even 
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more complicated by the emergence of a fourth power, Italy, 
who claimed a right to share in the spoils of the Turkish 
Empire. 


THE SECRET TREATIES 

The whole period from the beginning of the century to the 
end of the War of 1914-18 is one of continual “ Secret Treaties,’* 
by which the Great Powers gave to each other the remnants 
of the Turkish dominions and with bribes taken from the 
Sultan’s territory attempted to detach each other from their 
respective alliances. In fact it was mainly by a timely gift of 
Turkish territory in Tripoli that Italy was bought out of tlie 
Triple Alliance of herself, Germany and Austria. 

The Turks had learnt of these secret arrangements to parti¬ 
tion their dominions, and not unnaturally became increasingly 
hostile to Russia who, as a member of the Triple Entente of 
Britain, France and Tsarist Empire, was one of the donors of 
Turkish territory to Italy. To protect herself against Turkey, 
Russia organised the Balkan League, a coalition of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Montenegro and Greece. The full results of the 
secret treaties, and the spreading effect of war, now became 
apparent. In 1911 France marched on Fez in Morocco. This 
was the sign that Italy was entitled to invade Tripoli. As 
soon as Turkey was engaged in war in Tripoli the Balkan 
League saw their chance to enlarge their territories and there 
began in 1912 the Balkan wars of 1912-13 which immediately 
preceded the War of 1914-18. 

After the Balkan League had defeated Turkey, its members 
quarrelled among themselves, and with the help of Roumania, 
who had not taken part in the war against Turkey, they despoiled 
Bulgaria of a good part of her gains. 

With the War of 1914-18 secret treaties became more than 
ever the order of the day. This underhand and unprincipled 
method of diplomacy is of particular interest at the moment 
because it shows that the British government of that day, 
which contained two personalities at least (Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Sir John Simon) who are members of the present 
l^ovemment, did not hesitate to make secret agreements which 
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9ftTt quite irreconcilable with the principles for which it was 
popularly supposed the, war was being fought, the defence of 
democracy and the integrity and independence of small 
nations. 

In order to induce Italy to enter the war Britain, France and 
Russia recognised “ that Italy is interested in the maintenance 
of the balance of power in the Mediterranean/* and accordingly 
offered her a “ just share *’ in any partition. This did not 
prevent Britain, France and Russia making a secret treaty 
dividing Turkish territory between themselves, and in particular 
awarding to Russia Constantinople and the territory surrounding 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. This was naturally kept 
secret both from the Arabs, to whom Colonel Lawrence was 
making quite contrary promises of Arab independence, and 
from Italy, whose “ just share *’ had thus been apportioned 
between her three allies. Unfortunately the Italian govern¬ 
ment heard of the existence of the agreement, whereupon a 
new arrangement had to be made and Italy’s “ just share ** 
was defined as the whole south-western part of the present 
Turkey including the very important town of Smyrna, largely 
inhabited by Greeks. Again, unfortunately for the Allies, this 
left nothing for Greece, who by this time had been induced to 
enter the war and had been promised “ most important terri- 
tcdal compensations on the coasts of Asia Minor/* Thus 
bqth Greece and Italy had claims in Smyrna. Greece, with 
the help of the Allies, “ got there first.” ” Prompt action,*’ 
wrote Mr, Lloyd George in his Memoirs, ” taken by Wilson, 
Cl^menceau and myself enabled Vemzclos (the Greek Prime 
Minister) to get a Greek force into the town whilst the Italians 
were hesitating/’ 


MODERN TURKEY 

Modem Turkey was forged in the war which was fought bjf 
the Turkish nationalists led by Kemal Ataturk to reverse the 
Allied grant of parts of the Asiatic mainland and Thrace to 
Greece and the internationalisation of the I>ar4aneUe$« 

It will be observed that Britain passed atpsight from a f^licy 
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of maintaining Turkish rule over alien European races to the 
converse policy, equally incompatible with the principles of 
self-determination, of maintaining alien rule over Turkish 
people, 

Kemal Ataturk, the post-war leader of Turkey, set to work 
to construct a state which appeared to resemble in some degree 
the fascist dictatorships in Germany and Italy, but which for 
all its faults, repressions and cruelties did represent real progress, 
though it was progress from a feudal state to a fairly modem 
capitalist state rather than a change towards Socialism. (Tho 
post-war metamorphosis of Turkey might well be compared to 
the “ westernising *’ of Japan between the feudal times of the 
Shogunate and the industrial and commercial state which 
emerged during the Mciji epoch from 1880 to 1910.) 

The Soviet Union recognised in Turkey a nation which was 
starting along the road to development, and she was the first 
country to acknowledge the new regime in Turkey. Friend¬ 
ship between the two States was cemented by the return by 
the Soviet Union to Turkey of the predominantly Turkish 
territory of Kars which had been seized by the Tsarist Empire 
in 1878 as compensation ** for the British occupation of 
Cyprus. 

In consequence relations between the Soviet Union and 
Turkey have always been cordial. There is, nevertheless, a 
profound diflference in the internal organisation of the two 
States. Turkey remains, despite her successful nationalist 
revival, a small nascent capitalist country and as such always 
liable to be sucked into the orbit of the great capitalist powers 
in exactly the same way as other small capitalist States have 
been compelled to become clients of the larger powers. 

In recent times the position of Turkey has undergone some 
change, as her strategic situation has enabled her to play off 
large States against one another in the manner suggested 
earlier as one of the possibilities of client States. For example, 
she carried on both commerciarand other negotiations with 
Germany; and naturally enough British and French financiers 
got wind of this and also entered the field. 
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THE TRIPARTITE TREATY 

With the increased danger of war the governments them¬ 
selves began to take a hand, and in the case of the British 
Government this was hastened by the events of the spring of 
1939, which led them to give a guarantee to Rumania and. 
Greece. It was clear that those guarantees were worth very 
little if Turkey were hostile. Accordingly negotiations began 
with Turkey, and on the 12th May, 1939, the Prime Minister 
announced in the House of Commons that a definite long-term 
agreement had been reached for mutual co-operation and 
assistance. Later it was decided that this should take the form 
of a Tripartite Treaty between Britain, France and Turkey. 
The Turks naturally bargained about the terms. They were 
“ in a good market,” and one can easily surmise that they 
stood out for a really large loan as part of the terms, none the 
less stiffly after having witnessed the lengthy haggling between 
^ir John Simon and the Poles over the £8,000,000 promised 
to that country. They probably raised their terms, too, after 
they witnessed the actual fate of Poland. At any rate by the 
end of September the terms had been agreed, and it was 
currently reported that the figure of the loan was the astonish¬ 
ingly large sum of £60,000,000, with promise of more to come. 

The Turks postponed their signature while M. Sarajoglu 
went to Moscow to negotiate for a parallel treaty between 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. Such a treaty would have been 
limited to regions of the Black Sea and the Straits. 

Agreement however proved impossible; M. Sarajoglu re¬ 
turned home and the Turks decided to sign the tripartite pact. 
On the 19th October, 1939, the Prime Minister, looking really 
pleased, announced in the House of Commons that the Treaty 
had been signed in Angora “ half an hour ago.” It is not 
necessary for me to deaHn full with the Treaty, but it is impor¬ 
tant to point out that the Treaty means a certain alteration in 
the balance of power. The destiny of Turkey is now linked up 
with Britain and France. It was significant that in the refer¬ 
ences in the British press to the disastrous earthquake which 
wrecked so many Turkish towns and villages in the last week 
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of December, 1939, Turkey was referred to as “ our Ally ” in a 
manner which suggested more than ordinary friendship. It 
meant that Turkey had become less than neutral through the 
Tripartite Treaty, and more nearly approaching the position 
of a belligerent. 

What reactions can this have on Turko-Soviet relations? 
The Turks, while linking up with France and the United 
Kingdom “ in the event of an act of aggression,” added a 
Protocol to the Treaty as follows : 

“ The obligation undertaken by Turkey in virtue of the 
^ above-mentioned Treaty cannot compel this country to take 
action having as its effect, or involving as its consequence, 
entry into armed conflict with the U.S.S.R.” 

It is thus possible, although it may be incorrect, to conclude 
that the Tripartite Treaty does not touch on the direct interests 
of the U.S.S.R., which consequently loses nothing by it. 

On this point it is interesting to notice that in the already 
famous aiticle in the Daily Telegraph of the 2Dd January, 1940, 
quoted a little later in this chapter, it is suggested that the 
Turks can, ” when the emergency might arise,” easily disregard 
this clause and join the Allies in a war against the U.S.S.R. 

There is in any case one other treaty whose provisions under 
the new circumstances could have a dangerous outcome. In the 
Montreux Convention signed by Britain, France, U.S.S.R. and 
the Balkan Powers on the 20th July, 1936, by which Turkey 
resumed control of the Straits, it is stated that ” in time of war— 
Turkey not being belligerent—warships of any belligerent 
powers shall be accorded passage through the Straits only if 
acting under obligations deriving from the League Covenant, 
or in the event of assistance being given to a State which is 
the victim of aggression in virtue of a mutual assistance pact 
to which Turkey is a party and concluded within the frame¬ 
work of the League of Nations Covenant.” 
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A NEW FRONT? 

Since Britain, France and other Powers might claim, if 
they should take action against the U.S.S.R., that they were 
doing so under the Covenant, there is the possibility of a con¬ 
flict between the terms of the Montreux Treaty and the 
Protocol of the new Tripartite Treaty. While there is as yet 
no definite evidence to suggest that this conflict has arisen or 
that Turkey may be involved in any change of her friendly 
attitude to the U.S.S.R,, it must be remarked that the signatories 
of the Tripartite Treaty in Angora were General Weygand and 
General Wavell, the one the commander of the French forces 
in Syria, the other the commander of the British armed forces 
in the Near East. These forces together comprise something 
up to 400,000 men, and with the Turkish army of roughly the 
same size would constitute a formidable striking force. It 
has further to be remarked that General Weygand has always 
been a fanatical anti-Bolshevist and that French militarists 
play a much more open part in politics than is the case in 
Britain. 

There are of course obvious military considerations which 
may provide perfectly genuine reasons, relevant only to the 
war against Germany, for the presence of these large forces in 
the Near East; but it remains clear that the Turkish position, 
strategic, military and diplomatic, offers to those forces which 
are aiming to “ switch ” the war round against the U.S.S.R. 
an additional temptation and an additional opportunity in the 
way of an available theatre of war. 

It is clear too that in this war, just as in that of 1914->18, the 
two major groups of belligerents may at any stage seek to find 
“ alternative fronts or ways round, in the hope of defeating 
their enemies less expensively than by fighting them where 
they are strongest. This policy, which was in 1914-18 re¬ 
sponsible for (among other aggressions on both sides) the 
aggressions on Greece which will be described a few pages 
further on, may at some stage lead Britain and France, with 
the aid of Turkey, to attack the U.S.S.R. through the Black 
This seems a fantastic notion, especially when it tak^ 
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the form of an attack on the U^S.SR. whilst we arc still at 
war with Germany ; but evidence that it is under consideration 
is already beginning to show itself in the Press. For example, 
the well-known journalist “ Scrutator,” in his article in the 
Sunday Times of the 7th January, 1940, which is cited further 
in Chapter VI, puts the matter thus: 

” It has been sonitetimes said that it would be a mistake 
for us to do anything that could add Russia to the list of our 
active enemies, and that to do so must be to distract our 
energies from the main task in band, which is the defeat of 
Germany. The same argument was used in the Great War 
to justify the four years* agony of our offensives on the 
western front, when far better results could have been 
achieved more easily on other fronts. Surely it is the most 
elementary rule of strategy that when the same result can 
be achieved by two courses of action, one more difficulty 
taken where the enemy is strongest, and an easier course 
where he is weakest, the easiest course should have the 
preference.’* 

This is an argument which comes easily enough from the 
pen of one who has already made up his mind that Britain is 
going to fight the U.S.S.R. in the near future. That ” Scrutator ” 
has probably done this may be seen from his observation in 
the same article that General Mannerheim ” is the first soldier 
in the war so far to have and to take the chance of revealing 
military ability of a high order.” The italics are mine, but 
the words arc his ; he looks on all the proceedings in Europe 
as one war, in which the Finns arc on the same side as wc arc, 
and the U.S.S.R. on the other. 

A similar anticipation of fighting on an ” alternative front ” 
is to be found in the Daily Telegraph article of the 2nd January, 
1940, quoted a few pages further on. 

OIL AND 7HB AFGHANS 

Though it is rather outside the scope of this book, one 
(Aould, perhaps, to complete picture of the small nations 
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in the south-east, refer here to two powers which, though 
outside the Balkans, are linked to Turkey, together with Irak, 
in the Pact of Saadabad,” Iran (whose former name was 
Persia), and Afghanistan. Iran was for long a typical client 
state. In 1907 Britain and Tsarist Russia made a treaty 
dividing it into zones in which each had ** special interests.” 
During the war of 1914-18 British forces occupied the Persian 
capital, though Persia was officially neutral. The treaty for 
the partition of Persia was denounced by the Soviet Union in 
March, 1921. She renounced all concessions previously 
granted, restored to Persia territory taken from her by the 
Tsar, handed over the Russian Discount and Loan Bank, and 
denounced all treaties between Russia and other foreign powers 
which provided for “ spheres of influence,” compensation, and 
the like, in Persia. On the other hand, Britain has managed 
to‘maintain a considerable hold over Iran, which is regarded 
as one of the states coming within the British ” Monroe 
Doctrine.” The Anglo-Persian Oil Company (half owned 
and wholly controlled by the British Government) is the 
living symbol of British interests and domination in 
Iran. 

Afghanistan is a ” buffer state,” occupying the mountainous 
region between India and the U.S.S.R., and it was long 
acknowledged as being within ” the British sphere of influence.” 
Following upon the last of the many Afghan wars, a peace 
treaty was made between Britain and Afghanistan in 1919, by 
which Afghanistan was acknowledged to be “free and inde¬ 
pendent.” The Afghan ruler of that period, however. King 
Ammannullah, attempted to pursue an independent policy. 
He had the temerity to refuse a British loan and paid a visit 
to Moscow; he was the only crowned head to do so. His 
independence of Britain had, however, a result which might 
have been anticipated. A revolt broke out (or was broken 
out) and he was driven into exile. 

These three small states, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, 
cover the southern frontier of the U.S.S.R. from Mount Ararat 
to the High Pamirs. Any attack upon the Soviet Union would 
have to secure if possible an alliance with them, and therefore 
an observer watching the workings of any anti-Soviet coalition 
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ihould look closely at any moves in British policy towards 
these Middle Eastern states. 

One such pointer has already appeared; in an article on 
the centre page of the Daily Telegraph of the 2nd January, 
1940, their special correspondent in the Near East, writing 
from Beyrut, in French Syria, describes the situation as 
follows: 

“ The question of an ‘ Eastern ’ front is very much to the 
fore in the corner of the Mediterranean from which I write. 
All the peoples represented at Beyrut almost without excep¬ 
tion are convinced that the coming spring will see a campaign 
either in the Balkans or in the Caucasus. Both Great 
Britain and France have allowed for such a possibility in 
their military plans. ... I would observe that the protocol 
in the Turkish agreement with Britain and France dealing 
with the possibility of war between Russia and the Allies 
is not a bar to Turkish co-operation as some regard it. It 
was specially drafted to meet Turkey’s difficulties in her 
relations with Russia and it left Turkey free, when the 
emergency might arise, to join the Allies against Russia or 
to remain neutral. . . .” 

The writer is, however, apparently somewhat worried lest 
Iran might make a trade and defence pact with the Soviet 
Union of a type similar to that made by the Baltic States. 
He remarks on various feelers put out by Iran to improve 
economic relations, and then goes on to deal with the Persian 
oilfields as follows: 

“ We cannot risk their falling into what would be enemy 
hands. Failing an appeal from Iran for assistance, some 
formula meeting international law conditions would have 
to be evolved to enable us to take the necessary measures 
on Iran territory to protect this vital spot from Russian 
attack.” 
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THE GREEKS HAD A WORD FOR IT 

To return to the Balkan States proper. There are, or were 
until Easter of this year, five of them—Greece, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, and Albania. 

Greece has been, since its liberation by British arms in 
1827, in the main a British client state. Originally com¬ 
prising only the iEgean islands and Mediterranean seaboard, 
it has gradually increased its territory on the mainland. 

The Greek navy has always been linked to the British Navy 
by the presence of naval missions and advisers in Greece. 
To-day Greece is one of the two. foreign countries to which 
Great Britain has lent naval ofiicers (as will be seen in 
Chapter V, the other of these two countries is significantly 
enough Finland). 

As a prot6g6 of Britain, Greece used to maintain a “ demo¬ 
cratic ” constitution on the British model, but after the War 
of 1914-18, in the period when Great Britain was building up 
Nazi Germany, Greece was permitted to establish a dictatorship 
under General Metaxas on the Nazi model. 

There is a certain significance in British tolerance of Greek 
dictatorship, introduced under King George II, who had 
^been in exile in London for some eleven years prior to his 
restoration in 1935 ; for in 1917 Britain appeared to feel so 
wronged by the denial of political liberty by George IPs 
father, King Constantine, that she intervened to secure the 
restoration of parliamentary liberty by compelling the abdication 
of King Constantine. 

The whole incident so admirably illustrates the conduct of 
belligerent powers to neutrals under the stress of necessity, 
that it is worth giving in full. It forms an interesting com- 
parbon to the standard of conduct which Britain now demands 
of the Soviet Union hi its relation to Finland. The comparison 
is the more interesting and valid in that British policy towards 
Greece from 1915-1917 was approved by the House of 
Commons of that date which included practically all the 
members of the present Cabinet. 

In 1915 Britain found herself in exactly the same difficulty 
as regards Greece as bad confronted Germany in 1914 aa 
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egards Belgium. In the same way as it was strategically 
leccssary for the Germans to advance through Belgian tcrri- 
ory in order to attack France, so it was necessary for Britain 
tnd France to utilise Greek territory in order to aid Serbia; 
mt Greece, like Belgium, was neutral. In 1915, the British 
3ovemment succeeded in securing from the pro-Ally Venizelos, 
^hose Cretan revolt the Allies had assisted in 1900 and who 
was at that time Prime Minister in Greece, a promise that 
Allied troops might land at Salonika. All seemed plain sail¬ 
ing ; but, imfortunately, Vcnizclos* government fell and the 
new government would not recognise the promise. Never¬ 
theless, despite continued protests from Greece, the Allies 
landed at Salonika, where they established themselves. The 
se^iuencc of events in 1916 is thus described in the Annual 
Register : 

** The beginning of the new year found Greece . . . still 
maintaining an attitude of neutrality, but with a portion 
of her land occupied by a Franco-British army. General 
' Sarrail (the Allied Commander) was perpetually taking over 
more and more of the work of administration in the district 
occupied by his troops. These encroachments gave inten$^e 
annoyance to many Greeks, and anger was also caused when 
the Allies seized the Island of Corfu. . . . The next step 
was taken in April. The French and British Governments 
informed M. Skouloudis (the Greek Prime Minister) that 
they were obliged to create naval bases at varioui points in 
the Ionian Isles and in the iCgean Isles.** 

This was striking enough, but much stronger measures 
were to come. In June, 1916, though Greece was still a 
neutral power, and Britain was fighting to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of small nations and the principles of self-determination, 
necessity drove the Allied Ministers to present an ultimatum 
in Athens, in which the Greek Government was accused of 
being unneutral and undemocratic. 

Its. attitude,” the ultimatum ran, ” towards them (the 
Allies) is not in accordance with its repeated engagements or 
even with the principles of a loyal neutrality. It has too olteti 
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favoured the activities of certain foreigners who have been 
openly working to mislead the Greek people and who create 
on Greek territory hostile organisations contrary to the neu¬ 
trality of the country and tending to compromise the security 
of th^ naval and military forces of the Allies. . . . The Greek 
constitution has been ignored, the free exercise of universal 
suffrage prevented . • . the whole country subjected to a 
regime of police oppression and tyranny and led towards ruin 
without attention being paid to the justifiable observations of 
the Powers.” 

One of the signatories to this remarkable plea for a free 
democracy in Greece was the Tsarist Minister in Athens. 
The ultimatum went on to demand, first, complete demobilisa¬ 
tion of the Greek army; secondly^ the resignation of the 
Greek cabinet; thirdly, the dissolution of the Greek parlia¬ 
ment and the holding of new elections ; and, fourthly, the 
dismissal of officials who were considered to be unfriendly to 
the Allies. 

This ultimatum was supported by naval blockade and Greece 
capitulated. Nevertheless, two months later a second ulti¬ 
matum was presented, this time demanding control by the 
Allies of the Greek postal and telegraph system. 

^At the same time a rival government to that of the pro- 
German King Constantine in Athpns was set up in the area 
occupied by the Allies. The Times, which has so vigorously 
attacked the setting up of the Finnish Democratic Republican 
Government at Terijoki, took quite a different view of the 
formation of the Greek revolutionary commiuee. “ The 
Committee,” it wrote in an editorial, ” call upon King Con¬ 
stantine’s soldiers to disobey orders from Athens . . . but no 
part of this action is incompatible with the maintenance of 
Greek Integrity or with adherence to constitutional principles.” 

Venizelos himself left Athens and became head of the revo¬ 
lutionary government, which was then recognised by the 
Allies. The Bntish and French Ministers were withdrawn 
from Athens and an Allied High-Commissioner put in their 
place. French marines were landed in the Greek capital, and 
the High-Commissioner demanded the abdication of King 
Constantine. Unable to stand out against the overwhelming 
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force of the British and French naval strength, the King left 
his dominions, and his son was installed in his place under 
Allied supervision, with Venizelos as his Prime Minister. This 
whole operation was carried out without Great Britain ever 
having technically gone to war with Greece, and was justified 
upon the basis that Great Britain had a duty to preserve a 
democratic government in Greece. However, in the House 
of Commons Mr. Balfour, then Foreign Secretary, did give a 
hint that the Allied action was not entirely disinterested : 

“ The policy of the Powers in pressing for the King’s 
resignation must not, however, be judged on purely technical 
grounds, but on broad considerations of policy.” 

From the point of view of policy it was certainly successful, 
for Greece which had hitherto been neutral and, if anything, 
inclined towards Germany, now entered the war on the AUied 
side. 

Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 

As Greece began her “ independent ” existence as a protegd 
of Great Britain, so Bulgaria began hers as a client of Tsarist 
Russia. In the early days of Bulgarian independence, the 
Officers of the Army and Gendarmerie were Russians or in 
Russian pay. Gradually, however, Bulgaria asserted her 
national independence and accordingly lost the protection of 
Russia, who allowed the other Balkan States to seize from her 
most of her gains in the Balkan War against Turkey. Like 
Greece, Bulgaria did not at first enter the War of 1914-18, but 
ultimately, in October, 1915, she came in on the German side 
when it seemed clear that she would be able thus to secure 
territory from the unfortunate Serbia. In the peace treaties 
that followed the war of 1914-18, Bulgaria lost considerable 
territory, including the whole of her iEgean coastline. Thus, 
though fighting almost continuously since her inception as a 
State in 1878, Bulgaria never attained anything approaching 
the boundaries secured to her by Russia in the Treaty of 
San Stefano. In consequence Bulgarian nationalism has never 
been satisfied, and Bulgaria has claims against all the other 
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Balkan states who after the War of 1914-18 formed the Balkan 
Entente, with the primary object of preventing Bulgaria securing 
any frontier revision. ' 

Serbia was the only one of the Balkan States to be in the 
War of 1914-18 from the be^nning. Indeed that war begtui 
in a quarrel between Serbia and the Austria-Hungarian Empire. 
By 1916 Serbia and the smallest of the Allies, Montenegro—a 
State now absorbed in Yugoslavia—had been overrun by the 
armies of the Central Powers, as indeed had a considerable 
part of Albania, which later became the base for an Allied 
drive through the Balkans. Albania, however, though it had 
been acknowledged by the Powers in 1913 as an independent 
state and had been t^ded to a German princeling, Wilhelm 
of Wied, to rule, never even attained the dignity of a belligerent 
upon either side. The Allies and the Central Powers merely 
occupied its territory as and when it was convenient. 

After the War, Serbia was increased to include a great part 
of the former Austria-Hungarian Empire (not to mention the 
whole of Montenegro, which was thus rewarded for being 
our ally), and became first the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and finally Yugoslavia. 

The Croats and Slovenes were two races akin in speech to 
the Serbs, but differing from them in that they were Catholic 
and not Orthodox in religion, and had been brought up in the 
traditions of Western Europe, whilst the culture of Serbia 
was Turkish and Russian in origin. In consequence the Uhion 
of these three ill-matched nationalities led in the period afcer the 
War to continual agitation for local autonomy and independence. 

Roumania, the only one of the Balkan States until 1939 to 
have a frontier in Europe which touched the Soviet Union, 
was like Jugoslavia built up after the Great War from frag¬ 
ments torn from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Before the 
war of 1914-18 Roumania was a small State with a population 
of less than nine millions. After the treaties following upon 
that War its population was well over nineteen millions. 

Roumania 

This gen^osity to Roumania is all die more rmnarkable when 
the sm^lness her contribution to the Allied cause is 
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considered. Britain and France could not induce her to enter 
the war before the end of August, 1916, and before the end of 
that year she bad collapsed and was overrun. 

As has been mentioned, the official reason given for the 
outlawing of the Soviet Union, the refusal to allow her to 
participate in the peace treaties and the “ intervention ” or 
invasion of the Allies into her territories, was Russia’s breach 
of the Tsarist undertaking not to make a separate peace. But 
Roumania, who was rewarded proportionally to her size with 
more territory than any of the other Allies, also made a separate 
peace with Germany. Had Roumania been treated in the 
same way as the Soviet Union was treated, she would not ^ven 
have been admitted to the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
still less regarded as eligible for the various gifts of territory 
which the Allies bestowed on her. In fact, however, she 
received a great part of what had been the Hungarian half of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and was awarded the Russian 
province of Bessarabia, which she had previously seized by 
force in 1918 from the then weak Soviet Republic, embarrassed 
with a multitude of other interventions, equally unjustified. 

Of all the treaties which followed upon the war of 1914-18, 
that which thus handed over Bessarabia was without doubt the 
most high-handed ; however much Germany, Austria and 
Hungary may have been coerced by the superior force of the 
Allies, they were at least allowed to be parties to the treaties 
which awaided their territory to other powers. The U.S.S.R. 
was never even invited to the conference which decided to take 
from her this important province. In the best tradition of 
the nineteenth century partitions of Turkey, Bessarabia was 
awarded to Roumania by France, Britain, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand and India. (Here is another mark 
of the control of the foreign policy of the Dominions by Britain. 
Why should New 2^land, a small State of, at that time, 
about 1,250,000 inhabitants, situated in the Pacific Ocean, 
enter into a treaty to award to a Balkan State the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. ?) 

Roumania is to-day a nation of discontented minorities which 
compose a great part of her total population. It should be 
recalled that in Roumanian for example, are the great majority 
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of the “ unredeemed ” Hungarian nationals whose fate so 
excited Lord Rothermere. The threat to Roumania has come 
from attempts to alter the Roumanian frontier in favour of 
Hungary—a cause which had the support not only of Lord 
Rothermere but of a considerable part of the English Con¬ 
servative Party.^ The threat did not come from the Soviet 
Union, though the Soviet Union has never acknowledged the 
cession of Bessarabia, and in Soviet maps it always appears 
under a shading to indicate that it does not belong to Roumania 
by any right. On the other hand, for twenty years, whilst 
steadfastly declining to recognise the seizure, the Soviet 
Government has abstained from any provocative action, weak 
and unstable as Roumania was. 

The Hapsburg Empire 

The Hapsburg Empire fell completely to pieces at the end 
of the war of 1914-18. To the northward the provinces 
which the Hapsburgs had seized in the partition of Poland 
were thrown in with German Poland and Russian Poland, 
to constitute the new and tragic Republic of Poland, whose 
eastern border, known as the “ Curzon Line,” ran along what 
is approximately to-day the western frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
In subsequent wars waged by the Polish Marshal Pilsudski, 
Western Byelorussia and the Western Ukraine were taken 
from the U.S.S.R. and Vilna from the new state of Lithuania. 
These provinces, which even the Allies in 1919 did not intend 
to take from Russia, have now been restored to the U.S.S.R. 
and reunited to the constituent Republics of the Soviet Union, 
of which by race and language they are clearly parts, the 
Byelorussian Socialist Soviet Republic and the Ukranian 
Socialist Soviet Republic, 

I have dealt in considerable detail with the question of 
Poland in my book in the Penguin Series, ” Light on Moscow,” 
and I need not deal with the matter further here. 

Another important part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, whose frontiers went back 
unchanged almost to the days of “ Good King Wenceslas,” 
and which the Austrian Emperor ruled as its King, was joined 
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to a part of the old Kingdom of Hungary to form the state of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The purely German-speaking core of the Empire, the district 
surrounding Vienna, Styria, Carinthia, and other territories, 
were made into the small post-war Republic of Austria, though 
Italy received as part of her “just share ” the purely German¬ 
speaking districts of the South Tyrol. 

It is interesting to notice that before the advent of Hitler 
Austria wished to join with Germany. Despite all the talk 
of the right of small nations to decide their own destiny after the 
Great War, Britain and France prevented Austria so uniting 
with Germany and in 1931 Austria was even forbidden to 
enter into so much as a Customs Union with Germany. 

Post-war Hungary is the core of the other half of the old 
Dual Monarchy. It became a client state first of Italy and then 
when Italy entered the Axis of the Axis Powers. 

As a true client state, Hungary got her reward after Munich 
in the shape of a southern slice of the already diminished 
Czechoslovakia. After the destruction of Czechoslovakia in 
March, 1939, Hungary was allowed to take the most easterly 
portion of the country, the region known as Ruthenia and 
often at the time referred to in the British Press as the “ Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine,” a somewhat provocative title suggesting 
that when Hitler should carry out his dream of conquering the 
Soviet Union he would annex this territory and use it as a 
jumping-off ground, 

The “ White Terror ” System 

All the surviving states in the remnants of the Ottoman and 
Hapsburg Empires are what is described as “ White Terror ” 
countries. That is to say, while there may be some sort of 
popular assembly, working-class parties are proscribed or only 
allowed to exist in the most restricted form, secret police beset 
all activities of life, there are vast numbers of political prisoners, 
and change of government occurs only by a change in the 
disposition of the king or regent, or whatever court figure, 
male or female, has the ear of the king. While elections are 
held they are rigged and gerrymandered from top to bottom. 
In consequence, when royal caprice, foreign pressure or alien 
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Capftai> acting through various channels upon the court, causes 
a change of government, the new government always wins the 
^bsequent elections. 

Nevertheless, beneath this facade of constitutional monarchy 
there have existed strong socialist and radical peas^t move¬ 
ments throughout these countries ever since the end of the War 
of 1914-18. 

In Hungary in 1919 there was actually a Communist Govern¬ 
ment which held power from March to July of that year. In 
Bulgaria, where free elections were first permitted, there was 
an overwhelming majority for a radical agrarian party headed 
by the peasant leader Stambulisky. By far the second largest 
party in the state were the Communists, who held some fifty 
seats in a Parliament of 230 members. Among the leaders of 
this Party was Dimitroif, the hero of the Reichstag Fire Trial 
and now general secretary of the Communist International. 
But as in all other Balkan States this political freedom was 
soon destroyed. In 1923 an army counter-revolutionary 
coup took place. Stambulisky was murdered, the Agrarian 
and Communist Parties dissolved and their leaders forced into 
exile, assassinated, or imprisoned. 

It can therefore be understood that the entry of the Red 
Army into Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia caused 
an immediate profound stirring in all the small states of South- 
Eastern Europe. The subject minorities felt that frontiers 
were fluid once again. The peasantry everywhere began to 
think that if the landlord regime had disappeared almost over 
night amongst the subject minorities of the previous Polish 
State, the day might not be far distant when it would disappear 
too throughout South-Eastern Europe. 

Above all in Bulgaria, where the ruling class had felt cribbed 
cabined and confined^ where all attempts to secure the frontiers 
originally given to Bulgaria by Russia at San Stefano had been 
frustrated first by Britain, then by the other Balkan States, and 
finally again after the War of 1914-18 by the Allies, there was 
wild enthusiasm at the march of the Red Army. 
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THE BALTIC STATES 

Lastly we come to the Baltic States. They are the smallest 
nations of Eastern Europe, Lithuania, whose people speak 
one of the oldest Indo-European or Aryan groupings of 
language, has a population of approximately 2,400,000. In 
the Middle Ages it existed as an independent state and at 
one time stretched far south-eastwards. Latvia has a popu¬ 
lation of 2,000,000 and is thus just a little larger than the third 
of the Baltic States, Estonia, with a population of 1,130,000, 
whose people speak a tongue akin to Finnish. 

Their history may be briefly told. Around these eastern 
and southern shores of the Baltic there were forest dwells 
caching as far down as the valley of the Elbe; indeed until 
within living memory the Lusatians spoke their Wendish tongue 
in the valley of the Spree near Berlin. Like the Danes who 
ravished England in the time of Alfred, they were mainly 
heathen. Their forcible Christianisation was attempted during 
the Middle Ages by landhungry Prussian nobles organised as 
the Order of Teutonic Knights, whose missionary methods 
may be judged from the fact that in the Estonian language 
the word for “ devil ’* is Kurat ” which has the same deriva¬ 
tion as the English word “ curate.” 

The eastward advance of these Teutonic Knights, whom 
Karl Marx well described as ” Knight Hounds,” was checked 
by the Russians led by Alexander Nevsky in the year 1295; 
but the knights retained their crusading fortresses along the 
Baltic coast and this subsequently enabled them to become 
landlords of the forests and swamps on the fringe of the Baltic. 
In the early 17th century, during the religious wars in Germany, 
Sweden, which was for a short while a great power, occupi^ 
what is now Estonia and part of Latvia, and in consequence 
the Estonians to this day are mainly Lutheran in faith. 

When Anally the western boundary of the Tsarist Empire 
was fixed at the River Niemen, these provinces passed into the 
Tsar’s dominions, but the German and Swedish landlords and 
aristocracy remained. They became the Russian landlord and 
officer class of the area and were known by the name of ” Baltic 
Barons.” 
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Though after the end of the Napoleonic wars the Baltic 
States were finally allotted to Russia, both Prussia and Sweden 
still continued to look towards them as possible areas for 
expansion, Prussia because of the strong German minority 
led by the Baltic Barons, and Sweden because historically the 
shores of the Baltic were the scene of her first and only Empire. 

The recent evacuation of the German minority marks the 
end of German claims, but it is not altogether inconceivable 
that some sections of public opinion in Sweden would welcome 
an imperialist adventure in this area. Sweden, it is true, is 
a democracy in which the Socialist Party have a large share in 
the government, but it should be remembered it has also been 
the country of international capitalists. It is significant that, 
according to a report from The Times correspondent at Stock¬ 
holm, a party of Swedish business men had intended to go to 
Berlin in August, 1939, to present Hitler with a statue of the 
Swedish King Charles XII, the last of the warrior kings of 
Sweden. He once defeated Peter the Great in battle and 
marched on Moscow. 

But there grew up from the beginning of this century in the 
Baltic States, including Finland, a demand, not for union with 
Germany or Sweden, but for autonomy. In the Baltic provinces 
the local social-democratic parties which formed, unlike 
the Finnish Social-democratic party, integral parts of the 
Russian social-democratic or bolshevik party, played a leading 
role in the struggle against the Tsar. The workers of Riga 
and the other Baltic towns took a prominent part in the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle in 1905 and maintained such a strong resistance 
that what amounted to expeditionary forces had to be sent 
against them before their resistance could be broken. It was 
perhaps on this account that the Tsarist generals in the war 
1914-1918 were extremely half-hearted in their defence of the 
Baltic coast, and in 1917 allowed the Germans to take Riga 
without any real resistance. 

They must have felt that the military defeat was offset by 
the fact that the revolutionaries would now be under the iron 
heel of the German armies. Thus by the spring of 1918, ^ 
with the further advance of the Hohenzollern troops, these 
provinces were mainly in German hands, as were other much 
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larger tracts of Russia, including the Ukraine, to the 
south. 

At the armistice in November, 1918, German troops under 
the command of von der Goltz arrived from Finland and 
reinforced those already in possession. The Allies stipulated 
that, whereas the German aimies everywhere else must with¬ 
draw from occupied territory, they must remain in occupation 
in Latvia until the Allied troops arrived to take over. The 
object of this, of course, was to prevent either the Red Army 
or the local inhabitants from taking over and establishing 
Socialist states. ^ 

WHITE GUARDS IN THE BALTIC 

The following months were devoted to imprisoning or driving 
out the Socialists and setting up local administrations under 
Allied control. These administrations, however, were not com¬ 
posed of local landowners, as were the White Governments in 
south and north Russia and in Siberia, for the simple reasons 
that in these three provinces the local landowners, i.e. the Baltic 
Barons, were of German stock and naturally supported the 
central empires ; accordingly the local Lithuanian-speaking and 
Latvian and Esthonian capitalists became the new governments. 
Whatever attitude they might have wished to adopt, these 
national governments understood very well that they would only 
be recognised as de facto governments provided they took up an 
attitude of hostility to the Soviets. It must not be forgotten 
that the Allies who established these de facto governments 
were interesting themselves at the same time in a restoration of 
the White Guards, led by Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenitch and a 
number of other generals as a new government of Russia itself, 
apd these Tsarist generals were bitterly opposed to any esta¬ 
blishment of national states carved out of the former Tsarist 
empire. Consequently, their operations against the Soviet 
Union were hindered by mutual jealousies which the Allies 
found it impossible to overcome completely from their Paris 
and London headquarters. Thus, for example, while the 
Esthonians were prepared to seize as much territory as they 
could for the creation of their national state and welcomed the 
support of the British fleet for this purpose, they gave a much 
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less effective welcome and support to the armies of Geaeml 
Yudenitch, who, assisted by the British fleet, made his mid 
from Esthonia upon Leningrad in the autumn of 1919. In 
short these Baltic States felt themselves (quite correctly) to be 
pawns in the game of exterminating B^shevism: and those 
who play chess will remember that pawns are very frequently 
sacrificed in order to win the game. These small states saw 
that it would be wise for, them to withdraw, and they were the 
first to break the ring of hostile states by entering into peace 
negotiations with the Soviets. The first treaty of peace to be 
signed was that between Egthonia and Russia on the 2nd 
February, 1920. Then came the Soviet-Latvian Treaty of 
peace signed at Dorpat on the 13th June, 1920, and later the 
Soviet-Lithuanian Peace on the 12ib July, 1920. 

It is interesting to note that when in December, 1922, these 
three border states, together with Finland and Poland, met in 
a Disarmament Conference with the Soviet Union, which 
offered to reduce her forces by 25 per cent, Lithuania was the 
only State prepared to agree to cut down armaments. The 
other states would not agree, though quite apart from the help 
they might expect from larger Powers the size of their armies 
in proportion to their population was twice as great as that 
of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, Soviet relations with those border countries 
continued to be friendly up to 1926. In that year the Pilsudsld 
coup d"6tat in Poland foreshadowed the setting up in North 
Eastern Europe of governments definitely hostile to the U.S.S.R., 
particularly when it was followed by a similar coup d’6tat in 
Lithuania. At the beginning of 1927—the year of the Arcos 
Raid—the possibility of the formation of an anti-Soviet block 
in the west was increased by the setting-up of semi-fitsdst 
regimes in one after another of the Baltic States, which having 
very little stability in themselves were likely to purchase 
increased support from the west by assuming a greater hos^ty 
to the Soviet Oovemment. 

Suspicion naturally arises that the initiative for this semi* 
fasdst development came from the west, and that it was the 
increasing financiai, economic and military influence of the 
gte^t Powers which led to the growth of reaetkm in the Baltic; 
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ftnd fears were certainty both widespread and justified that 
after a short period of peaceful relations with the U.S.S.R. 
these States were being turned once more into pawns for the 
second round of the Anti-Soviet game. 

Despite this, however, there were factors on the other side. 
For one, the attitude of the Soviet Government had provided 
for the peoples of these Baltic States the most complete con¬ 
trast with Tsarist policy, which had oppressed the small nations 
and forbidden them any national or political development. 

Secondly, the Baltic States economically depended largely 
upon Great Britain. When they became independent of the 
U.S.S.R. their economic basis was shifted until, as the Econo^ 
mist remarked in a passage which I shall quote later, their 
commercial and even their political capital became London. 
With the breakdown of British trade in the Baltic at the out¬ 
break of the present war, the three Baltic States found them¬ 
selves largely released from their client relation to Great 
Britain and also, by the loss of British trade, in economic 
difficulties. 

Thus though in the opening days of the war there were 
various factors which still bound the three small States to the 
Western Powers there were a number of factors which drew 
them towards the U.S.S.R. There was first their geographical 
position, secondly the record of correct and even friendly 
relations between themselves and the U.S.S.R., and thirdly 
their own pressing economic needs caused by the new war 
situation. 

In Chapter VII I shall trace how these factors developed 
into Pacts for mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. But 
I must ffirSt turn to the special case of Finland. 
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CHAPTER V 


FINLAND’S RECENT HISTORY 

Since a very early period in European history a Finnish¬ 
speaking population have occupied the greater part of the 
present territory of Finland: but Finnish nationalism as a 
political force only emerged in the nineteenth century and it 
is only in the last twenty years that Finland has existed as 
an “ independent ” State. 

For 600 years Finland was a Swedish Province and in con¬ 
sequence there is to-day a strong Swedish minority and the 
upper classes arc very often of Swedish extraction. In 1808, 
following upon a war between Russia and Sweden, Finland 
was ceded to the Russian Tsar as a personal possession which 
he was to rule as Grand Duke of the Duchy of Finland. 

The Finnish people are certainly among the most heroic 
and cultured nations of Europe. They were repressed and 
thwarted first by the Swedish minority and then by the Tsarist 
autocracy, but they were not crushed. Throughout the 
century which elapsed between the cession of the Grand 
Duchy to Russia and the granting of the Constitution of 1907, 
mentioned just below, the Finns fought the tsarist terror. 
In particular they had to face during the early part of the 
reign of the last tsar Nicholas II (1894-1917) a concerted and 
thorough attempt to destroy their national identity. Nicholas II, 
having at bis accession promised to respect Finnish liberty, 
proceeded to disallow all the Finnish privileges, to prohibit 
the use of the Finnish language, and to destroy all remnants 
of Finnish self-government. Nevertheless, despite repeated 
executions, imprisonments, and banishment to Siberia, Finnish 
nationalism continued to grow. It was led by the Finnish 
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Social Democratic Party which represented under this name, 
as it did at that time everywhere in Europe, the united Socialist 
movement (it will be remembered that the Bolshevik Party was 
officially known as the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party until March, 1918). This Party organised passive resist¬ 
ance to the tsarist attempts to exclude Finns and the Finnish 
language from the State administration in Finland. In addition, 
to combat tsarist terrorism, it organised a semi-military organis¬ 
ation known as the “ Red ” Guards.* 

As early as 1907 one finds in English newspapers references 
to conflicts in Finland between the “ White ” guards, which 
were bodies of reactionaries drawn usually from Russian 
immigrants in Finland and from the Swedish minority, and 
the “ Red ” guards, the force organised by the Social Democrats 
around which gathered all the supporters of Finnish indepen¬ 
dence. 


THE 1905 REVOLUTION 

The crisis of 1905 in Russia was accompanied by an acute 
crisis in Finland. There were large-scale strikes and a whole¬ 
sale boycott of the tsar’s machinery of government. So strong 
was the national feeling against Finns being associated in any 
way with the tsarist regime that even the Gulf of Finland 
pilots, who were of Finnish origin, resigned their jobs. Seven 
British Vice-Consuls out of the eleven Finnish members of 
the Consular staff in Finland quitted their posts in sympathy 
with the Finnish movement. The only supporters left to the 
Tsar were one or two members of the Swedish aristocracy, who, 
like the German Baltic Barons, looked to the tsarist regime to 


♦ To-day one is inclined to associate the term “ Red ** with 
Socialism and primarily with extreme Socialism, but at that time 
and indeed historically the colour red signified any Party which 
stood for national independence and against autocracy. Thus, 
for example, red was the colour of the French Jacobin Party in the 
French Revolution, and Garibaldi’s supporters in Italy adopted 
red as their colour, his soldiers being known as “ red-shirts.” In 
the same way white, the colour of the flag of the autocratic Bourbons,, 
was adopted by autocratic monarchs the world over to distinguish, 
their supporters. 
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maintain their positions. It is highly significant for the future 
history of Finland that among these who continued io serve 
the hated Tsar» Nicolas 11, the arch-oppressor of the Finns, 
and refused to take any part in their efforts to secure the 
independence of their country, was one figure whom we shall 
meet again and again in the history of Finland, at that time a 
young officer in the Tsar*$ court, Karl Gustav, Baron Manner- 
beim. 

But despite the support which a section of the Swedish 
nobility in Finland gave to the Tsar, the independence move¬ 
ment was too strong for him. In 1907 he was compelled to 
grant a “ Constitution.*’ The Finns were granted a “ Diet ” 
or Parliament of 200 members, elected upon a limited but 
fairly democratic franchise. In practice this Parliament had 
little power, since no bill could be introduced without the 
previous assent of the Tsar, but at least the Finnish people 
bad an opportunity to show their political views by means of 
their vote. In the first election, held in 1907, the Social 
Democrats secured eighty seats, or two-fifths of the total Diet. 

In 1916, at the last elections held under the tsarist regime, 
they obtained an absolute majority of 103 seats. Socialism 
was not, however, to come to Finland by peaceful means. 
The Tsar’s Governor-General refused to allow the Diet to 
put into practice any socialist measures. Nor did the Tsar’s 
abdication in March, 1917, improve the position, for when the 
Diet passed a Bill establishing Finnish autonomy in ail matters 
excei^ defence and foreign aflfeirs, the Russian Provisional 
Government (the Kerensky Govemment)^ refused to accept it, 
forcibly dissolved the Diet, and sent troops to occupy the 
parliament buildings. 

Under pressure from the Russian Provisional Government, 
new elections wer6 held with the object of securing a more 
docile Diet. In the country districts the anti-Sodalist Parties 
had already begun to re-organise armed terrorists on the 
pattern of the White Guards of 1907, whose name they adopted. 
In consequence, and in part perhaps on account of the deliberate 
fhisificauon of the returns by the Russian authorities, the 
Social Democrats, although they polled 70,000 more votes than 
they had done in the 1916 elections, found themselves eight 
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/otes short of an absolute majority in the Diet, though by far 
the largest Party. From October, 1917, until late in January, 
1918, the greatest confusion prevailed. A coalition government 
\n which the Social Democrats and the anti-Socialist Nationalist 
Finnish Parties were equally represented was at first formed, 
but a stable government on such a basis was clearly impossible. 

In the summer of 1917, when the Russian provisional 
(Kerenski) government made a final despairing offensive to 
assist the Allies in the general war, the Finnish Right Wing 
Nationalists seized the opportunity to enlist German aid. 

In a semi-official history of the Finnish counter-revolution, 
“ Finland’s War of Independence ” by Lieut.-Col. J. O. 
Kannula (published in En^sh in England with a preface by 
General Sir Walter Kirke) rhe Finnish nationalists action is 
thus frankly described: 

“ With a view to remedying the shortage of officers and 
equipment among the Civic Guards ” (i.e. the White Guards) 
“ negotiations were begun with the Germans in the summer 
and autumn to supply arms and to send the Jager officers 
home; and in October, before the truce was arranged on 
the Eastern front, about 40 Jagers, a quantity of rifles, 
machine guns and ammunition, a couple of wireless stations, 
explosives, etc., had been transported to Finland either by 
steamer or submarine.” 

The Jager officers here referred to were Finns who had gone 
to Germany to obtain military training where they had received 
certain front line experience, without being exposed to too 
great clanger, for as Lieut.-Col. Hannula explained: 

” It was not advisable to send a battalion so precious to 
Finland to a battlefront where it might be exposed to heavy 
loss.” 

These Jagers formed the basis of the reorganised White 
Guard; and later Russian tsarist officers who had fled from 
Russian territory joined its ranks, and they were assisted by 
various prominent members of the Swedish nobility in Finland. 
Of these Swedish noblemen the most prominent was the 
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above-mentioned Baron Mannerheim, now a lieutenant-general 
in the tsarist army; we last heard of him in 1905 as preferring 
the service of the hereditary oppressor of his country to the 
support of his compatriots’ struggle for freedom, and now 
that it was clear that the anti-Socialists were preparing an 
armed coup against their Socialist colleagues in the government 
and the latter’s followers, and the time was approaching also 
for an aristocratic suppression of the popular movement in his 
country, it was fitting that he should return to Finland to 
accept, as will be seen, German assistance for this suppression. 


FINLAND FREED BY SOVIETS 

On the 6th December, 1917, the Diet proclaimed the in¬ 
dependence of Finland, and on the 4th January, 1918, the 
Soviet Government of Russia, on the proposal of Stalin, then 
People’s Commissar of Nationalities, acknowledged the new 
State’s independence. The Right wing Parties then intensified 
their attack. They demanded the immediate evacuation of all 
Russian troops, although, since there as yet existed no Finnish 
army, this meant handing over the country to Germany, still 
at war with Russia. 

On the 11th January, 1918, it became known that the re¬ 
actionary members of the Government had placed orders with 
Germany for large quantities of arms. The White Guards 
began openly to attack tiade union and Socialist headquarters. 
The Finnish people, however, immediately rallied against the 
pro-German elements, and on the 22nd January, 1918, the 
Coalition Government was overthrown. The pro-German 
members fled, some to Germany and others to North-Western 
Finland, where the White Guards were strongest. The 
Executive of the Social Democratic Party formed a new Govern¬ 
ment at Helsingfors. 

This Government was not Communist. It was formed 
from the Social Democratic Party in tlie Diet and its 
head was Manner, the leader of the Social Democrats and 
President of the Diet in 1916. It was ill this Government that 
Kuusinnen, the head of the recently proclaimed Finnish 
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Democratic Republic, was Minister of Education. Kuusinnen, 
like Manner, was a member of the Social Democratic Party 
and a deputy in the Diet. 

This Socialist Government concluded an agreement with 
the Soviet Republic by which the frontier was defined ; and in 
order to give Finland an outlet to the Arctic, the Soviet Republic 
ceded to Finland the district of Pctsamo, which had not formed 
part of the Grand Duchy. 

A programme of social legislation was begun. The peasants 
were given land, the church was separated from the State, and 
the medieval laws governing the relations of master and servant 
were abolished. Within a month, however, the Socialist 
Government had to face a counter-revolutionary attack. At 
the town of Vaasa on the Gulf of Bothnia, a rival “ White ” 
government was set up by the pro-German elements who had 
escaped from Helsinki. This “ rump government of Vaasa 
or “White Guard government ”—The Times gave it both 
descriptions—was led by two men who have since that date 
dominated Finnish politics, Pehr Evind Svinhufud and Baron 
Mannerheim. 

Both are alive to-day. Their careers are worth examining 
in a little detail as they give some indication of the nature of 
the movement which they were to lead. 


ENTER BARON MANNERHEIM 

Baron Mannerheim belonged to a Swedish family which 
had settled in Finland towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Just as the German Baltic Barons attached them¬ 
selves to the Tsar when the provinces in which they lived 
passed to Russian control, so, when the Grand Duchy of 
Finland passed from Sweden to Russia, the Swedish aristocracy 
transferred their allegiance from the Court at Stockholm to 
the Court at St. Petersburg. 

^ Though Baron Mannerheim was by reason of his place of 
birth technically of Finnish nationality, he remained by race a 
Swede and by education and training a Russian aristocrat. He 
went to the crack officers’ school reserved for the Russian 
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nobility, entered a first-class Russian regiment, and before he 
was thirty had an established place in the Court circle in St. 
Petersburg. 

At the age of twenty-nine he had the signal honour of being 
one of the two officers chosen to escort the Tsar to the altar at 
the most solemn moment of his coronation and for the first 
time his photograph appeared in society journals throughout 
the world. 

As already mentioned, Baron Mannerhcim, unlike the* vast 
majority of Finnish subjects of the Tsar, made no protest 
against Nicolas’s savage repressions, and at a time when 
almost all the leaders of the Finnish independent movement 
were being sent to exile or imprisonment he was serving in the 
army of the Tsar. He fought in the Russo-Japanese war, and 
held a command in the punitive expedition which was sent into 
Persia. By 1915 he had achieved, at the age of forty-eight, 
many decorations and the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

His whole background was thus that not of a Finnish 
nationalist but of a tsarist officer and a personal supporter of 
the tsarist monarchy. Subsequently, we shall see that he 
regarded Finland not as a nation whose independence should 
be established, but as a territory from which he could organise 
an attack upon Soviet Russia in an attempt to restore tsardom. 

In October, 1919, he gave an interview to The Times, in 
which without the least ambiguity he stated that he believed 
the historic mission of Finland was to drive Bolshevism from 
Leningrad. “ I strove wittingly and deliberately to create 
foundations for our relations with Russia for the future by 
military action, having for its objects the liberation of the 
capital of former Russia, together with a territory large enough 
to permit of the establishment of a stable and healthy-minded 
Russian government. . , . In this policy I perceived a mission, 
at once humanitarian and patriotic, that destiny had bestowed 
upon my country.” 

Such were the antecedents of the man who was now 
called in to destroy the Socialist Government of Finland; 
and when he appeals to-day to Britaipr to provide assistance 
for Finland to fi^ her ” historic destiny,” he must make on, 
{patriotic Finns much the same impression as an Anglo-Irish 
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nobleman would have made on the Southern Irish Nationalists 
if he had suddenly blossomed out as an Irish patriot after 
serving in the British army through the worst periods of the 
Coercion Acts. 

Svinhufud, who is still alive although an old man, is of 
rather different character. Unlike Mannerheim, the tsarist 
officer pure and simple, Svinhufud had long ago come to the 
conclusion that if Finland was to become an efficient industrial 
country she must escape from the inefficiency of tsarism. As 
anti«Socialist as Baron Mannerheim, he saw in tsarist corruption 
and incompetence an evil which, from its very inefficiency, 
v^s incapable of withstanding the rising tide of Finnish 
Socialism. 

He had no more regard for Finnish independence than had 
Mannerheim, but he looked not to the Tsar but to Prussia and 
to Prussian methods and autocracy to crush Socialism. 

At most times it would have been impossible for the two 
men, pro-Tsarist and pro-German, to co-operate, but the fall 
of the Tsar brought them together. Mannerheim, who 
always declared himself to be pro-Ally, had no objection to 
calling in his late enemy, the Germans, if this meant an oppor¬ 
tunity of restoring the old regime in Petrograd. To Svinhufud 
Finnish independence was merely the first step towards virtual 
unity with Germany. 

And on this basis they compromised. Svinhufud became 
head of the “ White ” State, and Mannerheim commander-in- 
chief of the White Guard. He chose a general staff composed 
almost entirely of German-trained officers. Prominent among 
these were General Wallenius, who appears in December, 1939, 
as commander-in-chief on the Northern front, and has appeared 
on various occasions in Finnish history as a kidnapper of 
politicians opposed to the Mannerheim Party and as the leader 
of armed fascist revolt. Among others were Hugo Oster- 
mann, until 1917 an officer in the German army and now chief 
of the Finnish General Staff, and Errko, then a staff officer and 
later to appear as foreign minister during the Finnish-Soviet 
negotiations of 1939. 

In 1918 M. Holsti, now Finnish delegate at the League, 
was one of the envoys of the White Guard Government to 
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the various European capitals, and The Times describes the 
“ icy-coolness ” with which one of these delegations was 
received in Norway, when they explained that to establish the 
neutrality of Scandinavia and the independence of Finland 
they proposed to call in a German army. 

Svinhufud’s foreign minister, Saarrio, at once began to 
negotiate for German intervention against the Government in 
Helsinki, He was a man, said The Times, “ whose extreme 
German sympathies appear to be untempered by any con¬ 
sideration even for the interests of his own country.” On 
the 7th March, 1918, the Vaasa Government signed a peace 
treaty and a trade pact with Germany which in the words of 
the Anti-Socialist Finnish historian Schibergson made Finland 
“ politically and economically dependent upon Germany.” 
The British Minister in Stockholm informed the Finnish 
representative that in the British view the treaties were quite 
” incompatible with Finnish neutrality.” 

GERMANY HELPS MANNERHEIM 

On the same day as the pacts were signed the first German 
expeditionary forces landed on the Finnish mainland from the 
Aaland Islands, which they had occupied a few days before, 
to attack the Socialist Government. 

The first act of General Mannerheim in his long career as 
Commander-in-Chief in Finland was thus to call in his enemies 
of the day before to suppress the people of his own country. 

The Government at Helsinki was ready to co-operate with 
the Allies against the Germans and, had the Allies been pre¬ 
pared to render any assistance, the Germans and General 
Mannerheim could in all probability have been defeated. 

” The anti-German forces in Finland,” said The Times 
shortly after, on 9th April, 1918, “are in reality very strong. 
They include naturally, the whole of the ‘ Red ’ element.*’ 
But beyond the formation of a Finnish legion at Murmansk 
under the British General Maynard nothing was done. 

The Soviet Government could do nothing to help. A few 
days before their invasion of Finland on the 7th March, the 
Germans had compelled Russia at Brest-Litovsk to agree to 
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withdraw her entire garrison that that country. As it was 
put by Lieut.-Col. Hannula in the book just quoted: 

“ The removal of the troops was completed within the 
second week in March. Only the fleet remained, being 
forced to stay at Helsinki owing to the ice.** 

Baron Mannerheim’s offensive against the Socialist Govern¬ 
ment forces did not begin until the third week in March, 
although it is true that prior to this date he had carried out 
certain police operations in Northern Finland and had dis- 
aimed Russian frontier guards on the Swedish frontier. His 
troops did in the latter part of March win one comparatively 
large action against the socialist forces; but even this came 
after German troops had landed in Finland, and all the 
subsequent military operations of any real importance 
were carried out not by Mannerheim’s forces but by those 
of the Germans. 

The White Guard government meanwhile, according to The 
Times, “ avoided risk by sitting firmly at the remote town of 
Vaasa.” 

Whilst the Germans were thus fighting the Finnish Socialist 
Government and the Finnish people since the 7th March, 
their main force, under General von der Goltz, did not arrive 
until the first week in April, when it landed at Hango and two 
weeks later took Helsinki. The German official communique 
which speaks of the town being ” taken by storm after desperate 
struggles in the streets and in the surrounding forests ” makes 
no mention whatsoever of any ” White Guard ” forces collabora¬ 
ting with the German troops, though in subsequent com¬ 
muniques there are references to assistance from the Finnish 
Whites in various minor operations. 

It is significant that according to The Times correspondent 
at Stockholm the Finnish Whites had so little to do with the 
capture of their capital that the representative of the White 
Government in Stockholm did not learn of the German capture 
of the city until three days after it had fallen. ’ 

On the 9th April, a week before the Germans had taken 
Helsinki, The Times was writing in an editorial ” Finland can 
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no longer claim to be neutral; it has become a German 
province.” 

Unassisted by the Allied forces, ill-armed, inexperienced, 
fighting bravely but desperately, the first Socialist government 
of Finland thus went down before the weight of the German 
military machine. By May the last of its army had been dis¬ 
persed, and the hostilities were over. Baron Mannerheint 
entered the Finnish capital at the side of General von der Goltz, 
the German commander, and was decorated with the Iron 
Cross. “After the occupation,” wrote a correspondent in 
The TimeSy “ Helsingfors presented the aspect of a German 
garrison town.” 

THE FINNISH “WHITE PAPER” 

It is interesting to compare this history, which is well 
authenticated, with the account given in the “ Statement 
Concerning Finnish-Russian Relations and the Circumstances 
Leading to the Invasion of Finland by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on November 30th, 1939,” published in 
London on behalf of the Finnish Government on the 30th 
December, 1939. In this document, commonly and con¬ 
veniently called “ the Finnish White Paper,” the overthrow of 
the Coalition Government on the 22nd January, 1918, and 
the formation of the new government are not mentioned, and 
what The Times called “ the rump government of Vaasa ” is 
called “ the Finnish government,” as if there were never any 
question of another. The resistance of the government at 
Helsinki and of the mass of the Finnish people to the rump 
government, a resistance which the able and experienced 
General Mannerheim was unable to overcome even in four 
months without the aid of a German army, is called “an 
agitation against the Finnish Government by Russian troops/’ 
as if the Russian troops had not had to depart from Finland. 
The actual attack upon the Helsinki government and the mass 
of the Finnish people is described with some delicacy in the 
words: 

Military operations commenced at the end of January, 
1918, and by the middle of May the enemy had been driven 
out of Finland, and Finland bad won her independence* 
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“ In April, 1918, German troops landed in Finland. But 
it is important to record that when they arrived all decisive 
battles against Bolshevik troops had already been fought by 
the Finnish Army under the leadership of General Baron 
Mannerheim.” 

No explanation is given in this discreet account as to why 
German troops should land in Finland at all if “ the enemy ” 
had been driven out (or even if it had not); and it is of course 
untrue to suggest that German troops did not arrive imtil 
April, when they actually landed in March ; the true position 
was, as explained above, that the troops of Soviet Russia had 
been compelled by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to withdraw 
from Finland, and that even after that General Mannerheim 
and his fellow-Wbites could not defeat the Finnish people 
without German help. The crucial question whether the 
military operations were really a united Finland driving out 
a Russian enemy or a civil war with which Russia at any rate 
had nothing to do, can be best answered in the words of Mr. 
J, Hampden Jackson, the author of a standard work on Finland 
and no Socialist: It was a civil war of Finns against Finns, 
the old Finland of yeomen and pastors against the new pro¬ 
letariat of the towns helped by the landless peasants.” 

The truth is equally clearly revealed by Sir Walter Kirke 
(the present Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces in 
Britain) in his preface to Lieut.-Col. Hannula’s book which I 
have quoted above. After describing Baron Maimerheim as 
” a soldier who combined outstanding organising and strategic 
ability with political foresight and statesmanship of the highest 
order,” he refers to this civil war, which is now sought to be 
represented as a war to free Finland from Russia, in the 
following remarkable words; 

Whilst General Mannerheim might see in his own country- 
men his most dangerous enemy^ he had always to reckon with 
the possibility that the Bolshevik government would not 
inertly watch the suppression of its pupils and protagonists 
and might come to their assistance.” (The italics are mine.) 
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In other words, it was plainly Sir Walter Kirke’s view that 
whilst the White Guard government of General Mannerheim 
might one day have to fight the Russians, what it was 
quite definitely engaged in doing was to fight its own 
people. / 

The fact that Baron Mannerheim thought it necessary soon 
after, as is described below, to imprison thousands of Finns 
and even to put to death 30,000 of them, thus earning for 
himself in wide circles in Europe the unofficial title of 
“ Butcher,” to accompany his British knighthood, his German 
Iron Cross, and his many Tsarist decorations, would seem 
equally to establish the true nature of the operations. If, 
moreover, the version given in this White Paper were correct, 
it would be difficult to understand why the representatives of 
the Vaasa Whrte Government were said by The Times to be 
informing neutral countries that German aid was being called 
in to establish the independence of Finland, and why the 
“ patriotic ” Vaasa government should sign a treaty with 
Germany which made its country dependent on Germany 
and was held by the British Government to be ” incompatible 
with Finnish neutrality.” It is equally difficult to see how 
The Times could think in April of that year that the anti- 
German forces were ” very strong ” and included the whole 
of the ” Red ” clement, if ” all decisive battles against Bol¬ 
shevik troops had already been fought ” and Finland was, 
as is implied in the statement, a completely united nation. 
But it becomes not difficult but quite impossible in the circum¬ 
stances to think of General Mannerheim, the patriotic leader 
of the Finnish people, if he was coming fresh from these 
” decisive battles ” against the Bolsheviks, and with his country 
free and independent, welcoming the Germans to Finland. 
They were the age-long enemy of the Tsar he had served all 
his life, and they came as conquerors into the territories of 
his native land, from which he would never be able to drive 
them unless Britain should defeat Germany in the main war. 
And yet, after he had according to this White Paper got rid 
of the Bolsheviks, he greeted the German invaders with the 
following extravagant welcome: 
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“ The German victorious and mighty army landed in 
Finland to help against the infamous Bolsheviks and to help 
the friendship the Finnish people have always had for the 
noble Kaiser and the mighty German people. Fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the great German army, the 
Finnish army should be imbued with the discipline that 
has brought that army from victory to victory. I greet the 
brave German troops and hope that every Finn will realise 
the great sacrifice of the noble German people, who are 
helping them in an hour when every man is needed on the 
Western Front.’* 

\i is interesting to quote in contrast the following description 
of the position from the Soviet point of view, which appears 
in an article written by Stalin in 1920 : 

“ The revolt of the Finnish workers and agricultural 
labourers and the flight of the bourgeois ‘ Senate * . . . 
these are facts of common knowledge which demonstrated 
the complete isolation of the ‘ government ’ from 
their ‘ own * masses. Utterly defeated, the ... ‘ govern¬ 
ment ’ were ‘ obliged ’ to appeal for aid against their ‘ own ’ 
workers and peasants to the imperialists of Western Europe, 
the age-long oppressors and exploiters of the small nations 
of the world.” 


FINLAND’S GERMAN KINGLET 

After this German victory, the Social-Democratic members 
of the Diet were excluded, and the rump of that body was 
compelled by the pro-German Svinhufud to proclaim Finland 
a monarchy ; scarcely more than one third of the total member¬ 
ship voted in favour of the resolution. Prince Friedrich Karl 
of Hesse, the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, was chosen as King, 
Svinhufud became Regent and Paasikivi, then Svinhufud’s 
principal assistant and later to be the Soviet-Finnish negotiator 
of 1939, became the first Prime Minister of “ the Kingdom 
of Finland.” 

If the Finnish White Paper were to be accepted as accurate, 
we should here be confronted with a most singular spectacle. 
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Here would be the Finnish people, whom everyone accepts as 
obstinately determined to be rid of oppression and subjection 
to foreign rule, free at last both of Russian Tsarism and of 
Soviet Russia, free to determine its own destiny. And here 
would be its government suddenly and of its own free will 
making the country into a monarchial colony of the triumphant 
and aggressive Hohenzollern tyranny! 

Even the deputies of the rump Diet were under no illusion 
as to the dependence of their country upon Germany. In 
the course of the debate on the institution of the Monarchy 
one of them, as reported in The Times, said frankly, “ Let us 
not deceive ourselves. We arc too weak to defend our liberty 
alone; we are dependent on Germany. Whether we elect to 
be a Monarchy or a Republic we shall be commanded from 
Berlin. It is only a choice whether we shall be governed by 
a German Prince or by a German Minister resident in 
Helsingfors.” 

The effect of this entire dependence upon Germany was 
soon apparent. Though Finland was technically neutral, 
she was compelled to allow Germany the use of Petsamo as a 
submarine base from which to attack British and neutral 
Scandinavian shipping. It is worth noting that in July, 1918, 
in the British House of Commons the Government acknow¬ 
ledged that the Finns were doing this and admitted that the 
Soviet Government, who had ceded the territory originally 
to the Socialist Government, had protested strongly. 

This incident illustrates well the difference between the 
Soviet and German attitude towards Finnish independence. 

Meanwhile the German troops remained in military occu¬ 
pation of the ” kingdom of Finland,” holding the ring while 
the White Guards organised the final suppression of their 
working class opponents. 

FINNISH WORKERS MASSACRED 

One hundred and forty-five courts martial were set up and 
in three months had pronounced sentcnces^otalKng 300,000 
years. Many of the prisoners did not even survive for trial 
and imprisonment. ” Out of about 80,000 prisoners taken 
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at the end of April or subsequently arrested,” wrote The 
TimeSf ” 30,000 men and women are dead.” Other reports 
put the figure much higher, but even the figure of 30,000 is 
horrible enough. At this time the Svinhufud and Paasiviki 
government controlled only a population of a little more than 
three millions, so that the slaughter of 30,000 prisoners would 
be equivalent to the killing in Britain of nearly 450,000 persons. 

Not a hint of any of these tragic events is to be found in the 
Finnish White Paper, unless it be the phrase: ” There is no 
class war in Finland and never can be.” 

The B.B.C. has called these operations described above 
” the war of Finnish independence.” This is, as I have 
already shown, a complete misdescription ; the fullest in¬ 
dependence that a small nation can possess had been conceded 
by the Soviets months before, and this was simply a civil war 
in which one side called in foreign aid to exterminate the 
other, at the price of rendering the country wholly dependent 
on the foreign helper. 

The defeat of Germany by the Allies in the main war at the 
end of 1918, and the subsequent withdrawal of General von 
der Goltz and his army, alone saved Finland from remaining 
a German colony; it also placed the pro-German Svinhufud 
in considerable difficulty. In December, 1918, he resigned 
and General Mannerheim became Regent in his place. In 
1919, when it became clear that the Allies would not recognise 
a German Prince as King of Finland, Mannerheim divested 
himself of the title of Regent and became the first President 
of the Finnish Republic. His Government was frankly and 
openly based upon the White Guard. This force, ostensibly 
formed to fight the Socialist Government, a task in fact per¬ 
formed by the German expeditionary force, was now kept in 
being to maintain a government which could not possibly 
survive as a democratic institution. 

Even those sections of the British press which were most 
hostile to the Socialist Government of Russia were appalled 
at the naked class government of Baron Mannerheim and by 
the terrorism by which it was supported. The Annual Register 
for 1919, a yearly account of world history compiled by the 
editor of the Stltesman’s Year Book, and, it may be remarked, 
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in general very hostile to Soviet Russia, thus described the 
organisation and nature of the Finnish State: 

“ The White Guards who numbered over 50,000 men 
were not demobilised: they were on the contrary very 
much in evidence and it was in truth this armed force which 
was the real foundation of the Government’s strength. . . . 
It was a class dictatorship, but with the position of the 
classes reversed as compared with Russia.” 

CLASS WAR IN FINLAND 

The Times was even more outspoken. Under the heading 
of” Class War in Finland,” in February, 1919, it thus described 
the methods and effect of Baron Mannerheim’s government: 

” There is a clear-cut opposition of classes for which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to find any parallel in 
modem history. . . . For this deplorable state of affairs 
the responsibility must be held to rest chiefly on the political 
leaders of the Whites, including the present government. . . 
The authority of the Finnish Government rests at present 
entirely on the White Guards, a body of between 50,000- 
^,000 men, recruited exclusively from the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie. . . . With its White Guard stiffened by 
German-trained Jagers the government feels strong enough 
to fa<^ any situation. ... It has not hesitated to exclude 
from the present Diet all but one of the Socialist members 
who number 92 out of 200, and with the bourgeois rump 
that remains to pass many important laws, including one 
altering the franchise. . . . The practical question is whether 
a Government whose authority is based on democratic forms 
can permanently maintain itself against the will of the 
working class by means of such an instrument as the White 
Guard. ... It is to be feared that Finland’s long tale of 
misfortune is not yet ended. It has the forms without the 
traditions of democracy and liberty. . . .” 

In the face of these descriptions, neither of which comes 
firom any left-wing source, it is interesting to *turn once again 
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to the Finnish White Paper, where we find this sort of govern¬ 
ment described “ as the maintenance of a modern and pro¬ 
gressive policy in face of the economic and political unrest 
which have beset Europe since the end of the Great War of 
1914-18,” and as “no class war in Finland” “ . . . no 
oppression or capitalist dictatorship, no distress or unrest 
among workers.” 

But it was in the conditions described by the Annual Register 
and The Times that the new Constitution for the Finnish 
Republic was worked out. 

The head of the State was a President with considerable 
powers, elected by indirect vote. The Diet of 200 members 
was retained, though various restrictions prevented the former 
supporters of the Socialist Government from voting. The 
White Guard, recruited openly as a class army, was made 
official, and subsidised by the State. 

This crowded historical period of three years from the 
General Election of 1916 to the inauguration of the Republican 
Constitution of 1919 is the key to all the subsequent history 
of Finland. 

In 1916, for the first time in European history, a Socialist 
Party pledged to carry out a Socialist policy had democratically 
secured a majority in Parliament. For the first time the 
possibility of peaceful transition to Socialism was put to the 
test. The Tsarist Governor-General had thereupon refused 
to implement the Constitution, and the Russian Provisional 
Government of Kerensky had forcibly dispersed the Diet. 
For a short period the Socialist majority of 1916 had suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a government, but their enemies, rather 
than allow them to succeed, called in foreign troops to disperse 
them. It is not to be wondered at that those who were prepared 
to call in the Germans against their own people would also be 
prepared, once they had gained power, to prevent any Party 
really desiring to establish socialism from ever again securing 
a majority by democratic means. 

After 1919, the history of Finland can best be dealt with by 
examining in the first place her hostilities against and other 
relations with the U.S.SR. over the whole twenty years, and 
secondly by taking her internal history in two periods. The 
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first from 1919 to 1930, when Parliament was permitted to exist 
and even some measure of parliamentary control allowed, 
and the second from 1930 onward. 

In this second period, whilst the Diet continues to exist, the 
White Guards, the real executive of the Finnish ruling claSs, 
and other extra-parliamentary forces take control out of its 
hands. The choice of the presidents and the ministries are 
largely directed by outside pressure, and the parliament 
lemains little more than a cypher to register, often unwillingly 
and grudgingly enough, the decrees of the White Guards. 

The history of Finnish relations with the U.S.I^.R., thus, 
begins with the hostilities carried on by Mannerheim in Fin¬ 
land's name against Soviet Russia in the years 1918-1923. 
Mannerheim, who informed the British Government when he 
visited London in 1919 that he regarded the overthrow of the 
Soviet Government “ as a patriotic and humanitarian mission 
that destiny had bestowed on Finland,” immediately after the 
German victory over the Socialist Government, proceeded to 
an attack upon Soviet Russia, using his White Guard forces 
whilst Finland herself was virtually a German colony. 

mannerheim's v^ars on soviet 

After the defeat of Germany, Mannerheim again instituted 
and conducted a campaign against Soviet Russia, which he 
proposed to the British should now be carried on in alliance 
with the Allies. For the next six months, in league with his 
former Tsarist colleagues. Admiral Kolchak and General 
Yudenitch, and with the co-operation of the British forces at 
Archangel, he waged war against the Soviet Union. Of course, 
neither Admiral Kolchak nor General Yudenitch was in 
favour of Finnish independence, and Mannerheim thus found 
himself joining in a war of ” liberation ” whose object it 
was to restore a Government which would destroy Finnish 
independence. 

So popular, indeed, was he among ” interventionists ” that 
a campaign to secure his appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
of the various Baltic interventionary forces was mooted. TAa 
Times wrote a powerful editorial calling upon the British 
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Government to support Mannerheim—apparently both against 
the Soviet Union and against the Government of Finland 
itself—and from London and Paris, Mannerheim carried on a 
campaign to secure even greater British and French inter¬ 
vention. 

Despite his activities, however, in the course of the next 
year, 1920, Finland concluded peace with Russia; but he 
and his colleagues were able largely to wreck its effectiveness. 
Though peace had been formally signed, Mannerheim’s White 
Guard then proceeded to conduct for two years a “ private 
war” against Soviet Karelia, of the nature of border raids 
and frontier incidents. These irregular hostilities lasted until 
1922, when the Soviet Union had become sufficiently strong 
to prevent such activities. 

Hostilities then ceased, and the intervening years between 
1922 and 1930 were occupied by the piling up of Finnish armed 
forces with the collaboration of the British military, naval and 
air missions. Though there occurred various isolated mani¬ 
festations of anti-Soviet feeling, as for example, the refusal 
of Finland to sign the Moscow Protocol on the operation of 
the Kellogg Pact, it was not until 1930 that Finland again 
adopted a concertedly anti-Russian policy. 

As might be expected, this policy coincided with the appoint¬ 
ment of General Mannerheim as head of the Defence Council. 
As in 1921 and 1922, its principal manifestations took the 
form of creating frontier incidents; but Socialists and liberals 
accused of pro-Russian sympathies were taken to the frontier 
by White Guards and thrown over the barriers into Soviet 
Russia, and the Finnish Government circulated through its 
legation abroad various attacks on the Soviet administration. 

In 1935 the extreme Right press in Finland revived the 
demand for the fortification of the Aaland Islands, and more 
significant still for the mounting of heavy guns on the Finnish 
Arctic coast. This had been specifically forbidden in the 
Russo-Finnish peace treaty of 1920, since by the fortification 
of this region the Finns could close the ice-free channel to 
Murmansk. 

By 1937 the situation had become so bad that Rudolph 
Holsti, again Finnish Foreign Minister, bad to make a public 
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declaration, having, of course, no foundation in truth, that 
the stories then appearing throughout the press of almost 
every country of Finnish-German collaboration against Russia 
were the mere invention of hostile newspapermen. In 
February of that year the position was thus summed up in a 
leading article in The Times : “ Since Finland established 

her independence in 1917 her relations with Soviet Russia 
have at the best been no more than polite and have often been 
strained to breaking point.” 

None of these hostilities finds any mention in the Finnish 
White Paper, in which it is merely stated that ” since the 
conclusion of the Peace Treaty of 1920, Finnish-Russian 
relations have been correct ” and ” Finland has made every 
effort to develop closer relations.” 

Turning now to the internal history of Finland, we find that 
the first of the two periods above mentioned, viz. 1919 to 
1930, began with the victory of a Moderate candidate, Stahl- 
berg, in the presidential elections of 1919 over Baron Manner- 
heim, who was discredited by his close association with General 
Yudenitch and the ” White Russian ” Committee in Paris, 
whose leader, Prince Lvov, the former head of the Provisional 
Government established after the overthrow of the Tsar, had 
shortly before protested officially against British recognition 
of Finnish independence, to which the Russian Whites were 
in general strongly opposed. 

Meanwhile the need to obtain labour compelled successive 
Finnish Governments to release from imprisonment large 
numbers of those who had taken part in the Civil War, but 
who had not died or been shot. No sooner were they released 
than the heroic spirit of the Finnish working class re-asserted 
itself. They set to work to rebuild their shattered Socialist 
organisations. In 1920 the Finnish Socialist Working Class 
Party was formed, but it was naturally subjected to continual 
repression and in 1921 all its leading members were in prison. 
Nevertheless, in the election of 1922 it secured twenty-seven 
seats, equivalent proportionally to a membership of eighty-two 
in the British Parliament. 

The next year the Party was dissolved by the Government. 
Two hundred leading members were arrested and every one 
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of its Members of Parliament imprisoned. This suppression 
was carried out by Kallio, at that time Prime Minister and 
to-day President of the Finnish Republic. 

Nevertheless, the Finnish working class continued their 
struggle to re-build the party and the Finnish trade union 
movement, which prior to its destruction by Baron Manner- 
he*m had been one of the best organised and best run move¬ 
ments in Europe. 

Again the Finnish Government repressed this revival of 
Socialism. In 1928 the General Secretary and the leaders of 
the Trade Union Congress were arrested. 

Typically, however, despite these continual arrests and 
repressions, the trade union movement continued to grow. 
For a moment it looked as if Finland might have another 
opportunity to attempt again peacefully to build Socialism. 
This was particularly so since there did exist a Social Democratic 
Party. Unfortunately, however, this Party possessed neither 
the courage nor the ability of the Social Democratic Party of 
1916, whose name it had taken over without its programme. 

The post-war Social Democrats in Finland were only allowed 
to exist provided that they accepted the White counter¬ 
revolution and the White regime. Nevertheless for a short 
period in 1927 the Social Democratic Party formed a govern¬ 
ment, but they were unable to effect any substantial reform. 
Though they denounced the White Guard (or Security Corps 
or Civil Guard ; these three names were used indiscriminately) 
as a “ class ” army, the Diet rejected a Bill to curtail the 
State subsidy paid to it, and shortly after the Governmeni 
resigned. 

Tanner, then Prime Minister, and since prominent as one 
of the Finnish negotiators in Moscow and as Foreign Minister 
during the hostilities, was compelled in 1927 to attend a parade 
of the White Guard to celebrate their entry into Helsingfors 
and their defeat of the Socialist Government in 1918. 

Following on the resignation of the Socialist Government, 
numerous other administrations were formed. Indeed, one 
of the effects of the extra-parliamentary control of Finnish 
politics by the White Guard has been the enormous number 
of governments which have been formed. Between 1918 and 
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1935 alone there were no less than thirty-five different adminis¬ 
trations, the majority of which had no stable parliamentary 
backing. For example, in 1929 the so-called “ Progressive ” 
Party formed a Ministry though they only had seven members 
in a Diet of two hundred. 

FINLAND FROM 1930 

The second of the two periods begins in 1930. At home 
its principal feature is the introduction of fascism by the 
suppression of Left Wing Parties, by the dissolution of the 
trade unions and by the suppression of the press. Abroad its 
policy is one of close alliance both with England and with 
Germany. Not unnaturally the principal figure who dominates 
the period, first as Prime Minister and then as President, is 
Svinhufud. The old partnership of Svinhufud and Manner- 
heim is restored. Mannerheim returns to power as President 
of the Defence Council and Commander-in-Chief elect. 

Svinhufud reappeared as the nominee of an openly fascist 
organisation, the Lappo movement, named from the village 
of Lapua where it fought its first engagement, storming and 
destroying the local Socialist headquarters. It drew its main 
support from the General Staff of the army and from the 
political supporters of Svinhufud. From its earliest days it 
had close connections with various foreign fascist organisations, 
as for instance the Stahlhelm in Germany. In 1930 this Party 
demanded that the Diet should suppress all papers run by 
working class organisations and should dissolve the trade 
onions. The Government, at whose head was Kallio who had 
in 1923 in similar circumstances suppressed the Left Wing 
parties of the Diet, agreed to comply. But the Lappos insisted 
that he should hand over the Premiership to Svinhufud. 

Meanwhile the Diet was subjected to open terrorism. The 
Parliament buildings were raided by Lappos and two members 
who had opposed them were dragged from their seats and 
carried off. The Vice-President of the Qiamber, a Sodal- 
Democrat, was kidnapped in the streets of Helsinki and it was 
only by chance that be was not thrown forcibly over the frontier 
fortifications into Russia. 
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The Liberals and the other Moderate Parties tried to mitigate 
in some degree the openly fascist demands of Svinhufud, and 
proposed certain amendments to fascist legislation then before 
the Diet. 

“ It was evident,” wrote The Times correspondent in Helsinki 
on the 14th July, 1930, “ that a large majority of the Diet was 
in favour of the amendments.” Nevertheless, under threats 
frorh Svinhufud, the Diet passed the Bill unamended. A 
deputy representative of the Swedish minority remarked: 
“ The Diet has been subjected to non-Parliamentary pressure 
amounting to terror.” 

Armed with these powers, Svinhufud suppressed the opposi¬ 
tion press, dissolved the trade unions, outlawed the Left 
Parties and then held a General Election. From the new Diet 
he demanded even more drastic power to suppress his opponents. 
Some show of opposition was put up, and it was finally only by 
one vote that he secured changes in the Constitution outlawing 
the Left political parties other than the Social Democrats. 

With the granting of new powers the terror increased rather 
than diminished. Siahiberg, who had defeated Mannerheim 
for the Presidency in 1919, was kidnapped with his wife, and 
their lives were only saved by the merest chance. This 
scandal could not be entirely hushed up, and the subsequent 
enquiry involved General Wallenius, the Chief of the General 
Staff, and his assistant. Colonel Kuussaari, director of mobilisa¬ 
tion. They were arrested, tried and convicted, but released 
upon reversal of the conviction by the Supreme Court. 

It is interesting to note that next to Svinhufud the most 
important member of this government was Prokope, the 
Foreign Minister. He is now the Finnish Minister at Washing¬ 
ton, and is well-known for his appeals on behalf of ” democratic 
Finland.” 

In 1931 Svinhufud was elected President as the official 
candidate of the Lappo movement, of which General Wallenius 
had now ppenly become the leader. 

In 1932 the Lappos staged an armed revolt, with the osten¬ 
sible object of forcing the Government to dismiss a Provincial 
Governor of whom they disapproved. At first Svinhufud 
took no steps against them, explaining that it was impossible 
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to call upon the White Guard since they were nearly all members 
of the Lappo movement themselves. However, the news of 
the Lappo success caused a pronounced fall in the Finnish 
exchange and the leadership of the movement took fright. 
Without a shot being fired the leaders surrendered to the 
Government and General Wallenius was again put on trial. 
Again, however, he escaped imprisonment, receiving like the 
other members of the movement a free pardon from President 
Svinhufud. 

It is often said that this “ defeat ” of the Lappo movement 
marked a return to democratic methods; but, if democracy 
had been restored, the first thing which one would have 
expected to see in a country which had had a Socialist majority 
in Parliament in 1916 would be at least a revival of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

This has not been the case. In the report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Trade on Economic and Commercial Con¬ 
ditions in Finland drawn up in 1938 by the Commercial 
Secretary at the British Legation in Helsinki it is staled : “ It 
may be said on the whole that trade unionism has not made 
much headway in Finland. The proportion of organised 
labour is very much smaller than in the Scandinavian countries 
and trade union funds are restricted.” The restriction of trade 
union funds here mentioned is a reference no doubt to the 
anti-working class legislation of 1931, by which even the 
funds of such innocuous bodies as the Working Class Temper¬ 
ance associations were confiscated on the grounds that the 
committee membefs were ” Reds.” 

Sir Ernest Simon, in his book on ” The Smaller Demo¬ 
cracies ” published in 1939, confirms the observations of the 
official report. ” There is,” he says, ” no strong trade union 
movement . . . collective bargaining has not been achieved 
in the most important industries.” Sir Ernest Simon, who, 
as he says in the preface to his work, regards the achievements 
of the smaller democracies as ” extraordinarily heartening,” 
is hardly likely to exaggerate the unsatisfactory conditions of 
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the Finnish working class. Nevertheless he points out that 
“ money wages to-day in Finland are about half the level of 
those in Sweden. . . . Strikes have been infrequent in recent 
years. As a result of efficient management on the one hand 
and of low wages on the other the output of industry has 
increased by about 150 per cent, in the last fifteen years.” 

Fuller statistics of the wages paid by Finmsh industry arc 
not available. However, the Commercial Secretary at the 
British Legation in Helsinki attempted in his Report, previously 
mentioned, to arrive at some approximation, quoting the very 
incomplete statistics of the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The four industries covered by the statistics which employ 
the largest amount of male labour were, pulp and paper mills, 
saw mills and planing mills, machine shops, and the spinning 
and weaving industry. The hourly wages paid were respec¬ 
tively 7id., 7d., 8id., and 1\A. The four industries employing 
the largest quantity of female labour were the spinning and 
weaving industry, the saw mills and planing mills, the pulp 
and paper mills and the hosiery factories. The average hourly 
earnings of women in these industries were respectively 4id., 
3id., 4d. and 5id. Less than one-tenth of the total number 
of women employed, for which statistics were available, were 
paid over 5d. per hour. These statistics, moreover, were 
drawn from the best-paid industries. Further, the rate paid 
to male workers is being forced down in competition with 
female labour. 

” It is of interest,” remarks the Department of Overseas 
Trade Report, ” to note the development of female labour in 
Finland, which must contribute to the competitive advantages 
enjoyed by the Finnish industry. The proportion steadily 
increased from 27-8 per cent, in 1913 to a record of 39*7 per 
cent, in 1935.” 

Of the earnings of the 60 per cent, of the Finnish population 
who are engaged in agriculture no statistics are available, but 
some light at any rate is thrown on the wages paid to farm 
workers by the following remark from the Department of 
Overseas Trade Report; ” There have been temporary short¬ 
ages of labour, particularly in respect of female farm labour 
and domestic servants, owing to the attraction exercised by 
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the factories.” The attraction to female labour thus exercised 
by the factories was an average wage of not more than 4d. per 
hina. 

LABOUR IS CHEAP 

No wonder that in explaining Finnish industrial development 
the Department of Overseas Trade Report says, “ One need 
only refer in this connection to the cheap labour provided by 
a hard-working population. . . 

Though plans have been made for the introduction of a 
system of contributory old-age pensions, at present there arc 
neither old-age nor disability pensions. There is no un¬ 
employment insurance; “although,” remarks Sir Ernest 
Simon, “ the matter has been discussed, it has as yet received 
little support.” Nothing could better illustrate the power¬ 
lessness in practice of the numerically strong parliamentary 
Social Democratic Party of Finland. 

Statistics on the cost of living are difficult to obtain. The 
Department of Overseas Trade Report estimates that the cost 
of living has risen 6 per cent, between June 1935 and 1938. 
On the subject of rent, one of the most important items in 
calculating the cost of living. Sir Ernest Simon remarks, 
“ there is a certain amount of over-crowding, no subsidies 
have as yet been given for the housing of large, poor families. 
On the whole rents arc high, as in the Scandinavian countries.” 

One further quotation from Sir Ernest Simon sums up the 
position; “ The brunt of the depression (of 1929-32) fell on 
the workers, whose wages were lower than ever and even now 
. . . the old rates of pay have not been restored. Money 
wages to-day in Finland are about half the level of those in 
Sweden.” 

In short though Finland's cost of living is little below that 
of the other Scandinavian countries it has the wage level 
almost of a Balkan State. And that sad picture represents the 
economic condition to-da^^of the country v^hich was the first 
in Europe to achieve a Socialist majority in its Parliament. 

So much for the economic emancipation and well-being of 
the country which two score of successive Finnish governments 
|K>puiarly credited with having achieved* 
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It can be imagined what discontent must be produced by 
such an economic and trade-union history in any but a supine 
and dispirited people; and everyone is agreed that the Finnish 
people are obstinate, courageous and of an independent spirit. 
It is unfortunate that the Finnish White Paper contains not 
even a passing hint of trouble: there is no mention of the 
Lappo movement having ever existed, or of any suppression 
of working class parties or trade unions ; everything is painted 
as ideal. The policy of the Finnish Government has through¬ 
out, it is stated, been modem and progressive ” ; “ pariia« 
mentary government has been consolidated ” ; “ there Is no 
class war in Finland and never can be ” ; “ the Finnish worker 
more often than not owns his own flat, cottage, or garden plot, 
There is no slums problem ”; “ the economic system built 
up in recent years has brought about such ideal conditions 
that there is always work for every man ”; “ Finland has 
paid particular attention to raising the standard of life of the 
population ” ; ** no oppression or capitalistic dictatorship, no 
distress or unrest among workers, and no hardship in working 
conditions. In fact, nothing whatever from which Finnish 
workers might desire to be ‘ freed.’ The workers of Finland 
ARE free.” I trust that any ” free ” worker would demand 
freedom from the conditions described in the objective accounts 
which I have quoted above. 

POLITICAL LIBERTY : ANTIKAINEN 

Political liberty stands in no better position. Perhaps a 
good illustration of the conditions in this respect is to be found 
in the ” Antikainen ” trial in 1936. 

In 1936, there fell into the hands of the Finnish polioe 
a Finnish-speaking Soviet subject from Russian Karelia, 
Antikainen by name, who had taken a prominent part in 
repelling Finnish attacks in the war of 1921-22 mentioned 
above. As Finland was not then at war with Russia and as the 
military operations of the White Gudrd which Antikainen had 
taken part in resisting took place entirely on Soviet territory, 
it was dilBcult to find any ofience with which he could be 
charged. However, the charge was laid that in the course of 
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these operations Antikainen had been responsible for the 
murder of a Finnish White Guard. This was not unlike 
charging an English soldier with murder if in the course of 
repelling a piratical raid of foreign Fascist forces on his own 
territory he killed one of the Fascists. But Antikainen was 
solemnly tried on this charge, and in his defence claimed the 
right to have witnesses summoned from the Soviet Union, who 
were present at the time and place of the alleged attack, to 
prove that in fact nothing of the sort had taken place. To call 
witnesses is an elementary right of accused persons, but the 
Finnish court took the simple and helpful course of refusing to 
allow any such evidence to be called for the defence. There 
was a considerable outcry both in the English and the American 
Press, and finally the Finnish Appeal Court decided that the 
Trial Court was not entitled to exclude evidence for the defence, 
ordered a re-trial and directed that the witnesses from the 
Soviet Union be given facilities to appear. 

At the new trial a number of witnesses gave evidence for 
the defence, but one of them, after giving evidence at the first 
day’s hearing in favour of Antikainen, suddenly withdrew his 
testimony and on the next day gave evidence against him. 
The sudden change of front by the witness was accompanied 
by a number of suspicious circumstances, and since the man 
was a Soviet subject the Soviet Government insisted that an 
enquiry should be held to determine whether he had been 
subjected to any pressure. Thereupon the whole story came 
out, and it was disclosed that actually within the precincts of 
the Court itself he had been threatened with death by the 
Finnish secret police. At first he had resisted but finally he 
had broken down in face of their threats of torture, and agreed 
to alter his evideneq. 


GAOL FOR QUOTING “ DAILY HERALD ” 

Not unnaturally these revelations caused an even greater 
sensation abroad than had the original trial. The disagreeable 
impression of Finnish justice was further increased when the 
Criminal Court, despite the evidence from the Soviet Union 
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and the revelations about the pressure put on the witnesses, 
again sentenced Antikainen to life imprisonment. One Finnish 
newspaper, the Tulenkantaya, reprinted comments on the case 
appearing in the Manchester Guardian, the Daily Herald and 
the New Statesman and Nation and from the official Swedish 
Socialist paper, Socialdemokraten. The editor, Erkki Wala, 
was thereupon prosecuted and sentenced to four months* 
imprisonment. He appealed and the Appeal Court increased 
the sentence to eight months* imprisonment. 

It is perhaps worth adding the comment that the Appeal 
Court judgment was delivered after the Finnish General 
Elections of 1936, in which the Finnish Social Democrat 
Party, officially opposed to repression of this sort, gained well 
over a third of the seats, and that two of the papers from which 
Wala had quoted were the official organs of the Labour Party 
in England and Sweden, with whom the Finnish Social Demo¬ 
crats maintained close relations. It is often said by those 
defenders of Finland who do at any rate know something of 
the Finnish government’s bad record in the past and of the 
history of the Lappo movement and the White Guards, that 
things were better after the general election of 1936; but there 
seems to be no real ground for this view. Hopes were certainly 
entertained that Finiahd might return to democratic govern¬ 
ment ; but, though the anti-fascist parties were in a majority 
in Parliament, the Fascists, the Lappo Movement and their 
associates still controlled the security corps or White Guard 
and occupied all the key positions in the Civil Service and the 
army. Further they controlled the Law Courts, which 
promptly declared unconstitutional all laws passed by the 
Diet for the suppression of the Fascist movement, though 
the same law courts had found nothing constitutionally wrong 
with the same laws when they had been applied to the working 
class parties. In face of this extra-parliamentary opposition 
the anti-fascist majority was powerless. 

One victory indeed the anti-Fascists did secure. They 
prevented the re-election of Svinhufud as President. At the 
Presidential election in 1937 there were four candidates, the 
present Foreign Minister Tanner, representing the Social- 
Democrats, Stahlberg, the “ progressive ” who had defeated 
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Baron Mannerheim in 1919 and subsequently had been kid¬ 
napped by General Wallenius, Svinhufud, the retiring Presi¬ 
dent, and the official candidate of the Lappo Movement, and 
Kallio. Kallio was a right-wing agrarian leader who had 
already shown his hostility to the working class movement by 
his suppression in 1923 of the Socialist Working Class Party. 
At the time of the Lappo anti-parliamentary demonstration 
he had been Prime Minister and had given way to them and 
agreed to introduce the legislation they desired. However, he 
was not so committed to the movement as was Svinhufud. 
In the election Stahlberg, for whom the Social-Democrats 
voted in order to keep out Svinhufud, received exactly half 
the votes and was therefore just one vote short of election. 
Kallio was at the bottom of the poll and only mustered a few 
votes. As, however, it was clear that in .a straight fight 
between Svinhufud and Stahlberg Kallio’s votes would all 
without exception go to Svinhufud, the only way to keep 
Svinhufud out was for Stahlberg to withdraw and thus give 
Kallio the entire anti-Fascist vote. This was done and Kallio 
was elected. 

But in the same way as the mustering of anti-Fascist votes 
behind Hindenburg to keep Hitler out led only to Hindenburg 
bringing Hitler in, so the substitution of Kallio for Svinhufud 
was no real gain. Kallio continued to maintain Mannerheim 
at the head of the Defence Council, and Mannerheim brought 
back to the army General Wallenius, the leader of the Lappo 
Movement. 

There is no real improvement. The repressive legislation 
is still in force; newspapers are still subject to suppression; 
the Trade Union movement has still the same difficulties, 
and the industrial conditions described above show little im¬ 
provement. The Finnish White Paper is, of course, not in 
a position to say that things arc better since 1936, since it 
paints them as perfect throughout. It is of course silent 
about such matters as the Antikaiuen trial. It has the grace 
not to mention the judicial system^ and it passes lightly over 
tlie fate of the editor of the Tidenkantaya, and the suppression 
of other newspapers with the phrab The Press is entirely 
free.” 
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PLUS CA CHANGE 
% 

Perhaps the fairest method of assessing Finnish democracy 
is to compare conditions at the beginning of 1919 with those 
of 1939. 

In 1919 Baron Mannerheim was Regent of the “ Kingdom 
of Finland.” In 1939 he was the President of the Defence 
Council, and in the words of Mr. Hewins, special correspondent 
of the Daily Mail in Helsinki, ” the uncrowned king of 
Finland ” {Daily Mail, 17th October, 1939). 

In 1919 The Times had said in a passage already quoted, 
“ the authority of the Finnish Government rests at present 
entirely on the White Guards, a body of between 50,000- 
60,000 men, recruited exclusively from the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie.” 

In 1939 the Yorkshire Post thus commented upon the 
Finnish elections which had just concluded (11th July, 1939) : 

” What makes all Finnish happenings so problematic is 
the widespread discrepancy still existing between popular 
feeling and executive powers. The influence which the 
I.K.L. (the Lappo Movement) and the Unionist Party 
(Svinhufud’s organisation) wield in all branches of the 
administration—civil service, army, navy, police and, in 
particular, among the so-called Protective Guards—is quite 
incommensurate with the actual strength of these parties 
in Parliament.” 

This description by a responsible right-wing British paper 
is perhaps the best answer to those who, whilst admitting the 
past bad record of Finland, suggest that the elections of 1936 
and 1939 have ” democratised ” the country. It may be 
supplemented by a quotation from the Daily Mail of the 
17th October, 1939: 

** The Conservative and Fascist parties remain outside 
the Government and support the rabidly anti^Russian 
army.” 
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In 1919 the White Guards numbered 50,000. In 1939, if 
one accepts Sir Ernest Simon’s figure, they numbered 200,000; 
(the repressive ability of such a force will be realised if one 
makes allowance for the difference in population between 
Finland and Great Britain. A force of 200,000 in Finland 
would be equivalent to one of nearly two and a quarter millions 
in Britain). 

In 1919 the object of the White Guards was to destroy 
“ Communism,” a title under which were included all trade 
union organisations, and indeed every institution or organisation 
which had been set up by the Social Democratic majority 
of 1916. 

In 1939 a colonel in the White Guards thus described its 
functions to Sir Ernest Simon: “ We saved the country from 
Russia in 1917. The Civil Guard is still essential to protect 
Finland from Russia and from Communism, which are for 
us the same thing.” 

In 1917 Russia had granted Finland full independence. 
The ” protection ” provided by the White Guards was not 
against Russia as a nation, but as against Socialism, which 
had been the year before adopted as the policy of the majority 
of the Finnish people. 

In 1919 there are no statistics for trade unions, but in 1917 
trade unionists had numbered 161,000. Almost entirely re¬ 
pressed, they had laboriously again built up their organisations 
and had by 1930 reached almost 150,000. In 1939 they could 
not muster 90,000 members all told 


A BRITISH CLIENT STATE ? 

With regard to the question of independence, or rather 
dependence, which has been discussed above, Finland has of 
course in recent years become increasingly a ” client state ” 
of Britain. During the negotiations between Britain, France 
and the U.S.S.R. in the summer of 1939, great play seems to 
have been made with the necessity of preserving the ” inde¬ 
pendence ” of Finland ; but the absence of any reality in such 
arguments has already been made clear, and the true position 
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appears plainly enough in the Press of less tendencious periods. 
Commenting in 1937 upon the visit which Lord Plymouth, 
then Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, found 
time to pay to Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, in 
spite of his duties as Chairman of the Non-Intervention 
Committee, the Economist of the 29th May, 1937, remarked: 

“ The flying visit Lord Plymouth is paying to Helsingfors, 
Tallin, Riga, and Kaunas is a most welcome . . . gesture 
of courtesy and recognition on the part of this country to 
four very friendly—indeed very important—young states. 

. . . Not only do trade relations between England and 
both the Scandinavian States and the Baltic States date 
back to the very beginning of our history ; not only is the 
whole of that region one of the best markets in the world 
for Britain and an essential source of supply ; but from the 
political and cultural standpoints they are closer to us tlian 
almost any other nation. The prosperity achieved by Fin¬ 
land deserves study. The commercial expansion and 
political consolidation of t^e three Baltic States is also 
remarkable. It curiously contradicts the gloomy prog¬ 
nostications that without the vast Russian hinterland these 
countries would be unable to survive. To-day their trade 
with Russia is negligible, while England is their commercial 
—^and in many ways their political—metropolis. That posi¬ 
tion affords this country unique chances and obvious 
responsibilities.” 

If England is to be regarded as the political metropolis of 
Finland, much that might otherwise be obscure becomes clear, 
and it is worth while examining a little more closely the im¬ 
plications of this remarkably frank statement of the position. 

Finland and the Baltic States achieved their industrial and 
commercial position largely through their geographical posi¬ 
tion. They were the routes by which Russian products reached 
Europe, and they were originally manufacturing centres serving 
continental Russia and drawing their raw materials from it. 
Economically, as the Economist admits, the effect of giving 
these countries independence was to sever them from their 
natural economic and conunercial bases. No wonder there 
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were ** gloomy progno^Gationa.” Instead, however, o( serving 
Russia, they became ou^KMts of the British commercial syso 
tern, entirely separated from their original base. Thus in' 
effe^ thou^ not in name, Great Britain achieved in the 
Baltic a new colonial area, and the commercial and political 
capital of a broad belt of territory stretching from the River 
Niemen to the Arctic Ocean was transferred from Leningrad 
and Moscow to London (and not to Berlin, as Svinhufud 
desired and Mannerheim was prepared to accept). 

But this British supremacy in Scandinavia and the Baltic 
could not be exercised without the assistance of Germany. 
Commenting on the 2nd December, 1939, upon the situation 
produced in Finland by the new world war, the Economist 
again puts the position extremely frankly. Speaking of the 
Scandinavian states, it says: 

*' To-day, as always, their defence against Russia depends 
on the leadership of Germany, and that leadership to-^y is 
so notably and explicitly laddng as to nullify almost entirely 
their opportunities for helt>ing Finland. With German 
connivance the Swedish Government might have allowed a 
popular movement in support of Finland to go ahead.” 

Thus, in short, Britain maintains her Baltic and Scandinavian 
" colonies ” only by leave of the Powers controlling the Baltic. 
The Baltic states had either to preserve a pro-British policy 
coupled with a pro-German policy, or else to rely upon a firm 
alliance with the Soviet Union. This situation is well illus¬ 
trated by a statement made by Rudolf Holsti, now Finnish 
delegate to the League of Nations, but at that time (January, 
1937) I^nidsh Foreign Minister. There had been considerable 
comment in the foreign Press on the extent to which the 
Finnish Govenunent, and particularly Holsti, had allowed 
Gemuio influence in Finland to gstrw. Holsfl finally issued 
a statement in which, after stating tibat Finland has two neigh¬ 
bours, Germany and Great Britain, he continued: ” I wish 
to emphasise that Finhnd's relatkms with Germat^ iMve 
lasted on eultural contacts and econondo interests. Which 
(hiring the last deca^ have developed very considoraMy. .. . 
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Ftotemd has figuratively also become a neighbour of Great 
Britain, to such an extent is our whole economic Ufe linked 
up widi the British Empire. Great Britain is the principal 
buyer of Finnish products. Finland, for her part, has bought 
more from Britain than from any other country. The Finnish 
currency, moreover, follows the Pound. Alongside these 
strong economic relations British intellectual and moral 
influence is rapidly increasing in Finland.” 

It is a little difficult to identify exactly what was meant by 
” intellectual or moral influence,” but though of course nnlitary 
matters do not receive quite the publicity accorded to economic 
agreements, there is plenty of evidence to show that throughout 
the whole period of the post-war years British military influence 
was paramount in Helsinki, and some of the ” intellectual and 
moral influences ” must have been wearing uniform. 

Not unnaturally, in the first period of intervention against 
the Soviet Union, the Finnish capital had been one of the 
most important British military and naval bases in the Baltic, 
and in 1918-19 there was established there a British military 
mission under General Gough, who has recently been de¬ 
manding intervention against the U.S.S.R. 

But British military interests in Finland did not cease with 
the end of intervention. In 1924-25 the entire Finnish de¬ 
fences were reorganised by a British military, naval and air 
mission under General Sir Walter Kirke, to-day Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Forces and formerly a member of the 
Army Council. And even when this mission had departed 
British interest in Finnish defence did not cease. On various 
occasions high British officers visited Finland; and Finnisb 
officers came to England. 


THB BARON DINES IN LONDON 

In September, 1936, for example, Baron Mannerheim him¬ 
self, as head of the Finnish Defence Cotmcil, came to London 
as the guest of the British Government. He was takto to 
Salisbury Plain to see British tank manoeuvres, was conducted 
over Woolwich Arsetml and went for a tour of die various 
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Vickers-Armstrong works, finally ending up with a visit to 
the Bristol Aircraft Company’s factory. 

He was at the same time officially entertained to dinner by 
the British Government at Lancaster House. The guests 
included the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for War, the Secretary of the Army 
Council, the Director-General of the Territorial Army, the 
Director of Military Operations and Intelligence, the Chief" 
of the Air Staff, the Director of Operations and Intelligence 
at the Air Ministry, the Permanent Secretary of the Air 
Ministry, and various other officers. The munitions industry 
was represented by Sir Charles Craven of Vickers-Armstrong, 
with colleagues from the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
and the Bristol Aircraft Company. A third group of guests 
was composed of Foreign Office officials who included, it is 
perhaps interesting to know, Mr. Gordon Vereker, Counsellor 
at the British Embassy in Moscow during the Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations of 1939. Also present were Mr. Duff Cooper, 
then Secretary of State for War, and Lord Plymouth, at that 
time Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee and now 
Chairman of an ‘‘ Aid-Finland ” organisation. 

There were of course many others; for example. Sir George 
MacDonogh, of the Federation of British Industries, who 
combines the offices of President of the Anglo-Finnish Society 
and of Vice-President of the Japan Society; and General 
Burt, who had retired from the army in 1920; in 1918 and 
1919 he had been Chief of the British Military Mission acting 
against the Soviet Union in Latvia and Lithuania. 

On this occasion, Baron Mannerheim was made a Knight 
Grand Cross of the British Empire—this does not involve 
express recognition of Finland as part of the Empire; General 
Denikin had years before been given a similar honour. 

SIR WALTER RETURNS THE VISIT 

In June, 1939, General Sir Walter Kirke, in order, as 
The Times put it, “ to repay the visits to England of prominent 
Finnish officers during recent years,” again visited Helsinki 
and inspected the Finnish fortifications and armed forces. 
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A few days before he went he had been promoted to the post 
of Inspector-General of the Home Forces. 

The Navy List for July, 1939 (the last available), gives the 
names of two officers only as lent to foreign governments. One 
of these, the junior, is lent to Greece, a country whose inde¬ 
pendence we have guaranteed and whose close co-operation 
would be essential in the event of any naval action in the 
Mediterranean ; the other, the senior, Captain N. C. Moore, 
M.V.O., an officer who had served from 1919-22 in the anti- 
Soviet intervention in the Black Sea, is lent to Finland. 

Much has been written lately of the small size of the Finnish 
Air Force. Yet Helsinki is one of the fourteen foreign capitals 
in which Great Britain maintains a whole-time Air Force 
attache. 


Finland’s economic dependence 

It is, however, in trading relations that Finland’s dependence 
on Britain is most marked. One of the effects of the establish¬ 
ment by Mannerheim and Svinhufud of an anti-Soviet regime 
in 1920 was the complete reorientation upon an unnatural plan 
of Finnish economic life. Instead of, as previously, serving 
the Russian hinterland, Finnish trade was diverted to Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The extent of the change can be seen from the table of 
exports to various countries given in the Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Trade. 

By 1937 Finland had practically ceased either to import 
from or to export to the Soviet Union. In 1937 only -6 per 
cent, of her total exports went to Russia and she only drew 
from the U.S.S.R. 1*8 per cent, of her total imports. As 
opposed to this, 19 per cent, of her total imports came from 
Great Britain, \6\ per cent, from Germany, and 9 per cent, 
from the U.S.A. Thus imports from the United Kingdom 
were more than tenfold the imports from the U.S.S.R., whereas 
before the war of 1914-18 the imports from the United Kingdom 
were only one-half those from Russia. 

Even more startling arc the export figures. In 1937, 43 per 
cent, of her exports went to the United Kingdom, 13 per cent, 
to Germany, and 8 per cent, to the United States. Thus 
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tiMse three countries, none of them contiguous to Finland, 
leorilved nearly two-thirds of her total export production. 
But before the war of X914, the greatest share in famish 
export fell to Russia. The present figure of less than 1 p^ 
cent, is perilously near to a blodkade. (This position is recog¬ 
nised in the Finnish White ^per, and the blame for it is laid 
upon the U.S.S.R.) 

Further, for Finland exports are far more important in the 
national economy than they are for the majority of countries. 
“Finland,” said the present Prime Minister, Ryti, thmi 
Governor of the Bank of Finland, " is one of the countries 
that are most dependent on exports, as our exports amount 
to about one-third of our total national production.’* 

The present war was therefore bound to have the most 
serious economic repercussions in Finland, and indeed they 
were at once apparent. For example, on the 23rd August, 
1939, the various Finnish Joint Stock Banks had deposits 
amounting to over Fmk. 1,181,000,000 at the Bank of Finland, 
and by the 8th September these deposits had fallen to 
Fmk. 690,000,000. 

AAer quoting these figures, the Economist, in its issue of 
the 14th October, 1939, said: 

“ Finland is dependent upon foreign trade to a very high 
degree. . . . The population is dependent upon the imports 
of some kinds of foodstuffs. Industry requires great quanti¬ 
ties of raw materials and supplies; coal, coke and liquid 
fuel have to be imported. These essential goods caimot be 
obtained unless exports are kept going, and about one-third 
of die country’s production is for export.’’ 

Qeariy, then, had not the conflict with Russia been precipi¬ 
tated, there would have been the severest economic crisis in 
Finland. Is it not possible that this may have been a factor 
in the calculation of the Mannerheim group ? The ecmiomic 
crisis caused by the last war had produced first a So da liiSt 
majority in the Finnish Diet and then a Finnisb Sochdiit 
.government bent upon the sodalisUtimi of the country. Urn 
Mdrutrialists and t«adowners who badked Baron Mannethebii 
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were <mty able to destroy that Socialist movement by caUing 
in foreign aid. Was it not possible that any treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. would do just what these industrialists and land¬ 
owners most feared, i.e. prevent them again bringing in foreign 
forces to put down their own people, besides resulting in such 
a volume of Finnish-Soviet trade as would help to build friradly 
relations and so spoil the game of those who had succeeded in 
keeping up what was practically a blockade, 

A LEFT-WINO VIEW 

It is not uninteresting to compare a description of the 
position from a Finnish left-wing point of view. Speaking 
at the Sixth Congress of the Communist International in 
1928, the Finnish delegate, Sirola, who had been Foreign 
Minister in the Socialist government of 1918, said: ' 

“ Comrades, Little Finland is of considerable importance 
in the war preparations of the imperialists against the Soviet 
Union. Her frontier runs only 25* miles from Leningrad. 
Railways of strategic importance go to the Karelian Isthmus 
and the Eastern Frontier of Finland, the seat of the little Soviet 
Republic Karelia—a Finnish ‘ Irredenta ’—with the impor¬ 
tant Murmansk railway. The Finnish ports near Leningrad 
were used as bases by the British Fleet against Kronstadt. 

” The close relationship between Finland and Great Britain 
is evident. A considerable amount of British capital is in¬ 
vested in Finland. England has taken an active part in the 
reorganisation of the Finnish army and navy. Only this 
summer English and Finnish business men had a meeting in 
Finland. Relations with the Baltic States have improved 
greatly. Much has been done in order to eliminate suspicion 
mid remove friction between England and Scandinavia and 
between Finland and the Baltic States (Royal and naval visits). 

" The attitude of Finland towards the Soviet Unitm is in 
essence hostile, but outwardly the Soviet Union is treated as a 
nation. The White Russian emigrants found hospi¬ 
tality in Finland in order to be able to send their spies and 
murderers to the Soviet Union. Finland was the jumping- 

* the correct figure is ao miles. 
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toard for onslaughts on Karelia and Ingermanland (County 
of Leningrad). The anti-Soviet press campaign continues 
uninterruptedly. Finland’s political attitude came out clearly 
when she broke off negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
Non-Aggression Pact. Taking the initiative in the League of 
Nations on the question of the tinancial guarantees was also 
very characteristic. Finland’s Mandate in the Council of the 
League of Nations, of which she became a member last winter, 
was also directed against the Soviet Union. . . 

To sum up, then, we see in Finland a country where internally, 
under a facade of parliamentary democracy, a reactionary and 
indeed fascist minority, with a long record of bitter hostility to 
the U.S.S.R., exercise the whole reality of powei over a 
courageous and intelligent but oppressed minority; and in 
foreign relations, under a facade of independence, that same 
ruling minority accepts the position of a “ client state,” a 
colony, almost a military outpost, of Great Britain. 

I must now turn, in the light of the facts and circumstances 
slated earlier in this book, and more particularly in this chapter, 
to examine in detail the significance of the recent negotiations 
and subsequent hostilities between the U.S.S.R. and Finland. 
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THE US.S.R. AND FINLAND 

There is no doubt that the advance of the Red Army into 
Finland, which began on the 30th November, 1939, has dis-* 
turbcd a great many people who have neither the time nor 
the opportunity to make a sufficient study of the matter. All 
the superficial appearances, especially as reported in the Press, 
tend against the U.S.S.R., and it is not easy to arrive at a full 
understanding of a complicated situation. This lays upon 
those who are in a position to examine the facts, and who seek 
cither to preserve the hope of Socialist development in Europe 
or to stop an extension of the world war, the duty of doing all 
they can to make the situation clear to themselves and to 
others. 

This Finnish problem is not the whole subject matter of 
this book (which was indeed undertaken and planned before 
the 30th November), and is a problem that should be studied 
in its proper historical setting, as elaborated in other sections 
of this book, and in particular in the light of past and present 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and Britain and between those 
two countries and Finland. Nevertheless, since the Finnish 
problem is occupying many minds to such an extent as to 
obscure the main problem, and as some of the arguments and 
criticisms that have been put forward upon it are immaterial 
to the central thesis of this book—the thesis, that is, that there 
exists a well-defined and already pretty mature scheme to 
“ switch ” the war into a combination of all the great capitalist 
powers to destroy the socialist state of the U.S.S.R,—I think 
tliat it will be useful if at this stage I set out all the main 
arguments and criticisms that have been advanced against the 
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Soviet Utiion on this topic, and answer them one by one; I 
oan do this without unduly intmupting the thread of the story. 

Die arguments and criticisms vary in importance, in point 
of view, and in interest; but I would like to deal with ail of 
toem. They are, I think, seven in number, as follows: 

1. That aggression by one state against another is always 
wrong; 

2. That in this case aggression is particularly inexcusable, 
because Finland could not entertain any idea of attaddng 
the U.S.S.R., she is a peace-loving and democratic country, 
and she is above all a small country; 

3. That Finland only desired to keep her own independence 
and her own territories, and had a perfect right to do so; 

4. That the U.S.S.R. has shown herself by her conduct 
to be an Imperialist state; 

5. That the U.S.S.R. should have continued to negotiate, 
instead of attacking; 

6. That the U.S.S.R. has sacrificed the good will of the 
progressive elements in all countries, and rendered it easier 
for the capitalist powers to rally their public opinion to 
support a general attack upon herself; 

7. That the new Finnish Democratic Republic is a poppet 
government, ha,ving no real existence. 

Let me deal with these various points in the order in which 
I have stated them, beginning with the charge of aggression. 

On this, one should first examine the attitude of Inter¬ 
national Law to aggression. I may usefully quote once again 
from Lawrence’s Principles of International Law, explaining 
that that auUior hses the word " intervention" to describe 
what is popularly known as “ aggression.” 

He writes: 

'*We now turn to interventions, which are technical 
vtolathms of the right of independence. Therefore no strict 
- legaliiy can be churned for them, yet in OMtaincireuniatances 
international Jbtw may exe^ or even approve of them.” ^ 
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He tbeieupoo proceeds to describe three grounds on which 
aggres^on is not only justified but even approved by inter* 
national law. 

The first is when such a step is taken in self-defence: 

“ The right of self-preservation is even more sacred tiban 
the duty of respecting the independence of others. If tiie 
two clash a state naturally acts upon the former.” 

If there is any substance in the arguments set out elsewhere 
in this book to demonstrate the intention of the great powers 
to attack the U.S.S.R. and to show how eminently suitable 
the territories and the present government of Finland are for 
use to that end, the Soviet Union was plainly more than 
justified under tUs canon of international law in all that she 
has done. 1 shall examine the detailed arguments on this 
head a little later in this chapter. 

BRITISH PRECEDENTS FOR AGGRESSION 

It is of interest perhaps to examine one or two occasions 
when Britain and other states have applied this doctrine. In 
view of the present circumstances one example is particularly 
apposite, for it involved an attack by Britain upon a neutnd 
S(»ndinavian power in order to forestall an anticipated 
violation of that power’s neutrality by the coalition then at war 
with Britain. It occurred in 1807, during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when Denmark was strictly neutral. Her southern 
frontier, however, adjoined territory occupied by our enemy. 
Upon this ground, and upon certain “secret information,” 
the British Government came to the omclusion that the 
enemy, at that time Napoleon, might at any time invade 
Deiunark and so cut off Danish supplies to Britain. The 
obvious way, the British Government considered, to avert a 
Napoleonic invasion of Denmark was to secure from the Danes 
an o&nsive and defensive alliance. At this point the paralld 
between ^ Soviet action of IS^ and that of Britain in 
1807, so fiir Mrly close, breaks down, for the British did not 
evi^ institute negotiations. Regarding the matter as oigent, 
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they immediately despatched an overwhelmingly large squadron 
to Copenhagen, and presented the Danish Regent with an 
ultimatum; either he must accept an alliance, or the British 
fleet would bombard the Danish capital 

The Regent maintained his claim to preserve absolute 
neutrality. Without further ado the British fleet opened fire 
on Copenhagen. The town was wrecked and set on fire. 
Large numbers of civilians perished, and after three days* 
attacks the Danish fleet surrendered and was carried oflf to 
England. 

Defending the Government’s action in the House of 
Commons, the Foreign Secretary, Canning, said (3rd February, 
1808): 


“ Was it contended that in a moment of imminent danger 
and impending necessity we should have abstained (from 
taking action) in order to meet and divert these calamities 
which threatened our security and existence because, if we 
sank under pressure, we should have the consolation of 
having Puffendorff (an authority on international law) to 
plead. But the conduct that has been adopted on this 
occasion was not without precedent. For example, in the 
year 1801 the Island of Madeira had been taken possession 
of by the British Government for fear it should fall into the 
hands of the French. Yet Portugal was a neutral nation 
and had always by way of pre-eminence been styled the old 
and ancient ally of England.” 

Lord Palmerston, later to become the leadei of numerous 
Liberal ministries in which Mr. Gladstone was to serve as 
Chancellor of the"Exchequer, supported Canning. “The 
present state of Europe,” he said, “ and the degradation and 
vassalage of its sovereigns offered most unfortunately too ready 
and solid a reason for the adoption of such a measure (the 
attack upon Copenhagen). The power of France would have 
been exerted to compel the Regent of Denmark to enter into 
a confederacy against us, and yet he would not listen to any 
overture from this country for his security and protection. 
On this ground, th^fore, namely the weakness of Denmark, 
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and the power of France to force her to become instrumental 
against Great Britain, I shall give my vote and support to the 
Ministers on the present question.” 

I am not, of course, citing wrong conduct on the part of 
Britain to help two blacks to make a white. I am illustrating 
the principle of international law which recognises and approves 
aggression in certain cases. The essence of the arguments 
quoted above from Canning and Palmerston is this: that in 
a general war there can be no neutrals,'*' and when all states 
are mobilised and fighting by means of blockade (as Napoleon 
at that time was attempting to do) a state which proclaims 
absolute neutrality but has not the force to maintain that 
neutrality is bound sooner or later to fall a victim to one or 
other of the contesting Powers. Once a war situation has 
arisen, a belligerent nation is justified in taking steps against 
a neutral which in time of peace would, as Canning implied, 
constitute aggression. And Britain has in fact in every war 
in which she has been engaged maintained the principle that, 
since small States cannot themselves preserve their neutrality, 
Britain was justified in occupying strategic points in their 
territory, if necessary against their will, to anticipate the 
enemy. 

A typical case of this arose during the war of 1914-18, when 
Britain occupied Salonika as a base for operations designed to 
assist Serbia against the Germans and Austrians. This case 
is very fully described in Chapter IV. 

AGGRESSION IN IRAN? 

A further typical case which may be provided in the near 
future by the British Government is suggested or fore¬ 
shadowed in the Daily Telegraph article of the 2nd January, 
1940, already discussed in Chapter IV. 

In that article, the Near East correspondent of the paper, 

* This attitude is amusingly if unconsciously illustrated by M. 
Reynaud, in his budget speech in Paris on the 28 th December, ^ 39 * 
Speaking of the importance of the time element, he said : “ Time 
is a neutral whom we must annex.** A neutral, to a statesman, is 
something to annex, just as to an English country gentleman a 
pheasant is something to kill. 
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discussing the oilfields of Iran (Persia), and the danger to those 
oilfields in the case of hostilities by Britain, France and Tutlny 
against the U.S.SJl., writes: 

'* We cannot risk their falling into what would be enemy 
hands. Failing an 8K>eal from Iran for assistance, some 
formula meeting international law conditions would have 
to be evolved to enable us to take the necessary measures 
on Iran territory to protect this vital spot from Russian 
attack.” 

Ihis is tactfully phrased, but what does it mean 7 It means 
that, if and when such hostilities begin (and evidence is growing 
that Britain and France are meditating them) Britain would 
not allow herself to be deterred by the fact that these oilfields, 
like Hangd or Copenhagen or Salonika, are on the territory 
of a neutral state, but would proceed to occupy them. She 
would, of course, move in accordance with international law, 
and would begin by oicouraging Iran to ask “ voluntarily ” 
for her assistance on Iranian soU. If that should foil, she would 
ncM passively accept the rebuff and let her strategic position 
remain unfavourable, as she declares that the U.S.S.R. ought 
to do, but would evolve “ some formula meeting international 
law conditions . . . to enable us to take the necessary measures 
on Iran territory.” In other words, she would march in and 
crush any Iranian resistance; she would say to her troops 
** Shoulder arms ” and to her Foreign Office lawyers ” Qnc^ 
precedents.” That the Dally Telegraph should propose such 
a course is natural enough; that it should at the same time 
take a leading part in a campaign of unsurpassed recklessness 
and vehemence against the U.S.S.R. for doing something 
much less unreasonable is—well, natural enou^, for everyone 
with the sc^es off his eyes knows perfectly weU that Uie in'- 
ffignation of the British Government and the British Oovem« 
ment Press is not directed against aggresrimi as such, whicfo 
it stomadis earily enough wh^ rite aggression suits its 
or it desires to remaia fiifonds with the aggremor, but is 
for countries whom it desires to thwart or weaken, or gf| ij| w 
uffimn it seeks to inffiu^e British public opinkm with a 
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to securing support for hostile action in the future. Many 
illustrations of the British Government’s attitude to aggressioa 
are given in Chapter IX and in the " Catalogue of Aggression ” 
at page 251. 

The second right of “intervention” which is generally 
conceded by international law arises, as Lawrence says : “ on 
the grounds of humanity.” Under this head, attacks on other 
states are justified when the object of the attack is, for example, 
to restore political liberty. This is a point of less certain 
application, but the reader who will have studied my account 
of Finnish history of the last twenty years may perhaps think 
that, contrary to the story put forward in the Press, the Finnish 
people are entitled to receive assistance in recovering their 
freedom from a virtually Fascist government. 

WHAT JOB CHAMBERJLAIN SAID 

In order to illustrate the theory of intervention to restore 
political liberty, I cannot do better than quote from a speeds 
made by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, father of the present Prime 
Minister, in the House of Commons, at the time of the Boer 
War. An Irish member of the House of Commons had attacked 
British policy in the Boer War, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in replying, cited the example of the Spanish-American War, 
in which the United States compelled the Spanish Government 
to renoimce their authority over the Island of Cuba. “ Was 
he then indignant,” said Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, referring 
to the Irish Member, “ because the United States Government 
was attacking a Power which was infinitely less able to defend 
itself than the Transvaal has shown itself to be? . . . The 
contention of the United States Government—their right of 
interference—arose from the fact that at some distance from 
their own territory oppression, not of American citu^ns, but 
those of another race and people was going on, and that 
justified in the minds ... of most Englishmen and Irishtnen 
the intervention of the United States.” 

Pioally, Lawrence points out that foreign intervention has 
since the sixteecetii century been regarded as justified when it 
was inade in order to preserve “ the Balance of Power.” So 
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firmly enshrined in British eighteenth and nineteenth century 
legal ideas was the moral justification for the balance of power 
that the preamble to the annual Mutiny Act (the forerunner of 
the modern Army Act) gave it express mention. I quote 
from the preamble to the 1818 Act: 

“ Whereas the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in time of 
peace unless it be with the consent of Parliament is against 
law ; and whereas it is judged necessary by his Majesty and 
this present parliament that a body of forces should be 
continued for the safety of the United Kingdom, the defence 
of the possessions of His Majesty’s Crown, and the 
preservation of the balance of power in Europe. . . .” 

This will, I think, appear to most people as far less justifiable 
than the ground of self-defence, but it is well-established. 
The doctrine of the balance of power, put crudely, is that it is 
a legitimate and indeed essential part of policy to manceuvre 
and intrigue, and if necessary to foment and even to take part 
in warfare, for the purpose of preventing any one stale on the 
Continent of Europe from becoming substantially stronger 
than the next strongest. Any such war might well be wholly 
unconnected with any particular grievance or injustice, and 
some excuse for going to war would have to be put forward 
to justify it in the public mind; the real reason would be to 
prevent some European power growing strong enough to 
threaten Britain’s own position in the world. The reference 
in the preamble to the Act makes it plain that it was then 
British policy not merely to serve this principle but to main¬ 
tain a standing armyt to fight in disputes fomented for such 
motives as that. 

1 do not suppose that the U.S.S.R. would care to rely on 
the doctrine of the balance of power to justify itself; but there 
is little doubt that it could make out a good case on those lines 
if it desired. 
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IF KENT WERE A FOREIGN POWER 

Turning from the statement of the law to an examination of 
the facts, one is sorely tempted to point out that Britain, Italy, 
and Franco-Spain, perhaps the most prominent of the countries 
levelling this particular charge against the U.S.S.R., are more 
deeply implicated than any other states in recent years in acts 
of aggression on their own behalf and in condoning aggression 
on the part of other states ; but that point, although important 
enough in considering whether Britain is scheming to bring 
about a war against the U.S.S.R., is not strictly material to the 
question whether the Soviet advance into Finland is justified. 
If it is not justified on a consideration of its own circumstances, 
it will not be rendered excusable because the prosecuting 
counsel ought also to be in the dock. So, let us see what the 
justification is. I start with the proposition that the U.S.S.R., 
on its past record and present constitution, is entitled to claim 
a good character, and not to be lightly condemned as an 
unjustified aggressor. It has always stood against aggression ; 
it has always genuinely advocated and oflered disarmament; 
it has made more efforts for and contributions to the cause of 
peace than any other country; it has no motive for war and 
every motive fbr peace; there is no one in the U.S.S.R. who 
can make a profit out of war or war preparations, and no one 
who is not a little poorer in material wealth (if richer in 
security) every time human effort in his country is applied to 
the production of armaments instead of to the improvement 
of housing or some other peace-time advantage. The circum¬ 
stances that build up the justification—not meiely a compliance 
with international law but a real justification—seem to me to 
be these. As I have already shown, frontiers are fluid, not 
immutable; the necessity for peaceful change of frontiers is 
well recognised, and attempts were made in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations to provide for such changes ; and it is 
not the fault of the Soviet Union if the provisions in question 
never worked well. A change of frontier not being in itself 
necessarily wrong, we have still to satisfy ourselves that the 
wish of the U.S,S.R. for the particular change sought in this 
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cue was. leesonable, and that there was other way to 
achieve it than the one adopted. On the question of 
reasonability, there cannot be nnich doubt. If one may 
translate the principal points into terms of the defbnce of 
London, it can be put in this way: conceive of a Socialist 
England, with one-quarter of its industrial production in 
Greater London; imagine that the North Sea is mainly dry 
land, with the Thames flowing down a wide estuary to a 
landlocked sea in Northern France; carry the Belgian frontier 
up to the Eastern suburbs of London, within ardlleiy range of 
Whitehall, and think of Belgium (if the Belgians will forgive 
me) as a small and weak country, likely to be used as a cat’s 
paw or a jumping-off ground by a hostile Germany, and in 
any event fhU herself of enmity towards England and with 
a long history of quarrels with England; conceive finally of 
the Thames estuary being commanded by a powerfully fortified 
point of land belonging to this imaginary Belgium, rendering 
it impossible for any ship to enter or leave the port of London 
(Enj^d’s only port for hundreds of miles) except with 
Belgium’s leave. Surely England would call for the alteration 
of such a frontier on some reasmable terms the moment there 
was any fair hope of achieving it. 

THB SOVIET OFFER 

And the terms offered by the U.S.S.R. were not unreason¬ 
able. From the public statements of the Soviet Union and 
the Hnnish government, including the Finnish White Paper, 
which in spite of what we have seen of its inaccuracy, and 
omissions in connexion with the history of Finland must bear 
some relation to the truth in respect of the negotiations, it is 
easy to arrive at a fair approximation of the terms offer^ by 
the Soviet Union and of the Finnish acceptance mid refiisaL 
The Soviet Union required the Soviet-Finnisb frontier, «t 
piesent oiffy 20 miles firom Leningrad, to be moved 
imiie miles, to get ffie town out of range of artUlery fire. 

desired a lease of the port of Hangfi for a navsd baat^ 
vritb the right to station a fixed numbm' of troops there; If 
holds HangS she can ^prevent a hostUe, fleet approadt^ 
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Lenii^rad; but if any great power, with or without the assent 
of the Finnish government, land there-Hts the Germans did 
in 1918—^it can both seal up the pott of Leningrad, and 
ptoceed overland to attack the frontier north>west of the city. 
The Soviet also wanted certain small islands near Leningrad 
and some territory in the Rybachi (or Fishermen’s) peninsula 
which overlooked the port of Petsamo, which might otherwise 
be used, as has happened in the past, as a hostile submarine 
base, threatening Murmansk. 

In return, the Soviet Union offered territorial compensation 
in Soviet I^elia, to which Finnish nationalists make some 
sentimental claim, consisting of an area twice as large as that 
which she was demanding. She also offered a mutual 
assistance pact, which would be of immense value to the 
Finnish government if it were not some other power’s “ client ” 
state; but this the Finnish government refused out of hand, 
and the U.S.S.R. did not insist in any way upon this point. 

The Soviet Union also offered the great economic advantage 
of a large increase in trade turnover. 

It is difficult to see that any of the territories demanded, 
except the pott of Hango, were of any appreciable value to 
Finlwd, however important to the U.S.S.R.; and even of 
Hango it may be said that it was of no great importance to 
Finland, if no aggressive activities were intended to be carried 
on by anyone from her territory. 

It is extremely significant that the Soviet Union did not ask 
for the Aaland islands. These islands, of immense strategic 
importance, enable any great power who can hold and fortify 
them to dominate the whole Baltic. That the Soviet Union 
did not even ask for them may provide an acid test of her 
sincerity; if she wanted to dominate the Baltic, she would 
ask for them, but if, on the other hand, she only wanted to 
make the port of Leningiad safe from attack she would ask 
only for just what she did ask. She was apparently perfectly 
wUlil^ to leave these ishmds in Finnish hands,- althom^ 
OtUmutny might at any moment suddenly seize them, with or 
withtntt the assent of Finland. She even agreed to Ukht bting 
fortified, so long as Finland alone fortified them; it wns no 
doaj>t a ride in these days of power politics to assent to the 
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fortification, to which she had previously refused to assent, as 
she had a Treaty right to do, and there was nothing un¬ 
reasonable in the stipulation that Finland alone should fortify 
them, since previous suggestions for their fortification had 
been of German inspiration and origin, and it is beyond doubt 
that in the event of war between Germany and the U.S.S*R. 
the former would immediately attempt to seize them. 

Now, as I have mentioned, these demands were com¬ 
municated to the Finnish representatives at Moscow on the 
12th October, and—as we are told by the Finnish White Paper 
—were conveyed to the Finnish cabinet on the same day, and 
“ far-reaching and exacting as they were, received the earnest 
consideration of the Finnish cabinet.” Although it is not 
mentioned in the Finnish White Paper, it is a fact that 
Mr. Kajander, the Prime Minister, broadcast to the Finnish 
people on the 13th October to the effect that the Soviet 
demands did not affect the integrity of Finland. 

Negotiations continued, the Finnish Government refusing 
to lease the port of Hango, suggesting—as appears from the 
Finnish White Paper—that to do so would be inconsistent 
with Finland’s integrity. The negotiations were, it says, of 
an entirely friendly and amicable nature. 

The Finnish delegates left Moscow for the last time on the 
13th November; it is stated in the Finnish White Paper that 
” at that moment a deadlock had been reached, and that they 
were willing to accede to almost all the Russian proposals, 
but not to allow a naval base at Hango ” which would have 
meant the complete strategic dominance of Finland, and in 
turn the loss of Finnish independence.” It seems clear that 
the terms of the request for the base at Hango were not in¬ 
creased in any way by the Soviet Union between the 13th 
October, when the Prime Minister of Finland described them 
as not affecting her integrity, and the 13th November, when 
they are given this description. Throughout this time the 

♦ Without being ungracious, one may point out that to give up 
everything that was asked except Hangd was really to give up nothing 
of any importance to Finland—unless the suggestion in the Finnish 
White Paper that it includes the Mannerhcim line is correct; on the 
facts as at present known, this does not seem to be the case. 
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Finnish parliament was not summoned, and it did not in fact 
meet until the 1st December; and a newspaper whi<'h suggested 
that the terms offered by the U.S.S.R. were reasonable was 
promptly suppressed. (“ The Press,” says the White Paper, 

is entirely free.”) 

We may have to wait some time to learn exactly why the 
Finnish government changed its views; it may have been 
that some promise of assistance encouraged it to resist; but 
at any rate it seems clear that the negotiations broke down 
over the question of Hango. 

It may also be some time before we know why the Soviet 
Government felt no sufficiently urgent pressure to act in the 
seventeen days that elapsed between the deadlock of the 
13th November and the advance of the 30th. It may be said, 
at any rate, that to let seventeen days elapse in the late autumn 
of Northern Europe was certainly inconsistent with an inten¬ 
tion to commit aggression. (Corroboration of the view that 
the U.S.S.R. had no intention of attacking—-so that some new 
event or information must have supervened to lead her to do 
so at the end of November—is forthcoming in an article in the 
Daily Telegraph of the 1st January, 1940, by its military corre¬ 
spondent in which he says : ” Nor does it seem probable that 
stocks have been increased for a premeditated attack on Finland, 
and certainly not for an attack which has developed on such 
an unexpectedly large scale.”) 

FRONTIER INCIDENTS 

It was during those seventeen days, or to be more precise 
in the last week of November, that serious frontier incidents 
were said by the U.S.S.R. to have taken place. It is difficult 
for the outsider to know the truth, when both sides tell thcii 
own version and deny that of the other party; and British 
readers, who have no home land frontiers, arc apt to igqorc 
such incidents, and to discount their importance. But there 
are certain considerations in the present case which caxmot be 
ignored. In the first place, the incident asserted by the 
Soviet Government was similar to a number of such incidents 
which had been deliberately provoked by Mannerheim and 
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WaUenius against Soviet territory in 1921-22 and agaM in 
1930, as described above, in Chapter V. In the second, it 
must be remembered that such incidents are often deliberately 
created by a government which for one reason or another wants 
a war and is seeking a means for inflaming its population into 
support of the war, a thing which may well happen in a country 
with on the one hand a government and on the other hand 
a people such as I have already described. And, lastly, it 
must be remembered that prestige counts for a good ded in 
some countries, and that if the U.S.S.R. were to ignore or 
submit to a frontier incident it would make it far more difficult 
for ho* to achieve any diplomatic success in negotiations with 
any other States. If the Finnish army created a frontier 
incident, and did not immediately disclaim it, it was making 
it difficult for the U.S.S.R. to avoid war. 

Assuming that it was reasonable for the Soviet Union to 
aric for this frontier change, includiug the naval base at Hangd, 
the next question is whether there was any way of securing it 
without resort to force. Some machinery for appealing to the 
League of Nations or to some other international authority 
for consideration of such matters would obviously be the best; 
it is only too clear that no such machinery is available, and it 
is certainly not the U.S.S.R. that is to be blamed for its non* 
existence. Mr. Cbambertain, when broadcasting on the 
26th November, 1939, showed his consdousness of the lade 
of such machinery in the following reference to the “new 
Europe ” which he hopes will somehow come out of a victorious 
war: “ In such a Europe . . . such adjustments of boundaries 
as would be necessary would be thrashed out betwemi neigh* 
boors fitting on equal terms round a table, with the help of 
disinterested third parties if it were so desired.’* 

There remain, then, in geoertd, only two meffiods of achievirtg 
such a change, negotiatkm or force. It would obvfously be 
wrong to resort to force witlwut negotiadon unless there was 
some impoative reason why time for n^otiadon could not be 
iffibrded, as was, or was daimed to be^ the case with Demuaric 
in 1807: and the U,S.SJl. aoccudingly negotiated, as above 
describe^ widi Hnbmd for some weeh^ without any apparent 
or isessare, at a time when thefo was at any rate 
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important corrobomtion of its bom fides, that each day tbit 
elapses in a northern autumn brings one into a season much 
less favourable to military activity. The negotiations in the 
end broke down; whilst we do not know the whole story, the 
dedaratiom of the Soviet Government and the statements in 
the Finnish White Paper make it certain that the negotiations 
were conducted without pressure and in a friendly spirit; and 
I think that in the light of alt the facts set out above the responsi- 
bility (once one has realised what is reaily a commonplace of 
intemationd law and internatirmal relations, although *it is 
strange to many ordinary citizens, namely that such demands 
fm* changes of frontier and cession of bases are usual enough 
and in proper circumstances legitimate enough) can fairly be 
said to lie upon the Finnish Government—or rather on the 
larger States that must have been encouraging that govern¬ 
ment to resist—and not upon the Soviet Government. Jt is 
significant here to recall Mr. Cajander’s broadcast statement 
that the proposals did not affect Finland’s integrity. 

WHO ENCOURAGED THE FINNS? 

It is perhaps at this point that one must pause to consider 
what influences were at work, and from what sources, to 
encourage the Finnish Government to stand firm. ;^th 
sides seem to have been confronted quite clearly with a dead¬ 
lock. The Soviet Government could see that they would not 
have Hangd, and so could not have any security for their one 
Baltic port and for their great industrial centre, unless they 
WMe prepared to fight (or unless the Finnish Government gave 
way at the last moment). The Finnish Government could see 
clearly that if they gave up Hango they would have peaceand 
the goodwill of Ae Soviet Union; and that if they did not 
they would have to face the horrors of either a long war or a 
short one. 

Prom what I have already written it is clear that they must 
have det^ed to resist on encouragements or promises hdp, 
priipmaNy from the British Govemnmit, which by <me word 
Di advice could plainly have led them to give way; and a 
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terrible responsibility rests on those who have thus led the 
Finns to resist, if that was not the most reasonable thing to 
do in an imperfect world. 

It is easy for those who know the technique of great powers 
in diplomatic negotiation and intrigue to imagine what would 
take place. Officially, there would be sympathy, “ deep 
appreciation,” admiration and, above all, a complete absence 
of the warning that would lead the Finns to give way at once. 
At the same time, less official persons having military or com¬ 
mercial ties with the country would be more indiscreet and 
more encouraging; and suggestions for the offer of more 
substantial help might be made to neighbours such as Sweden. 
A similar line of gentle exhortation would come fiom France 
and the U S.A. The result would be that the reactionary 
government of Finland would fight. 

Great powers cannot avoid a terrible responsibility for 
leading small states such as Finland to resist in circumstances 
of this nature, when that is obviously not the most prudent 
course. It is a serious thing enough for a great power to 
encourage a small one to resist, or involve it in a war, even 
when the great power is fully willing and fully able to guarantee 
victory ; but to encourage such resistance when it will pretty 
certainly lead to defeat, producing merely some indirect 
advantage to the gicat power offering the encouragement, 
would be a little shocking even to a student of politics, if he 
were not aware that it happens very frequently. 

M^jor states do frequently use minor states as pawns 
in the game of power politics, at a terrible cost to their 
populations. What had the major powers to gain by thus 
encouraging Finland not to follow the example of the three 
other Baltic republics ? Finland could not win in the end, 
except possibly if the hostilities on her territories grew and 
grew until they constituted an extension of the main theatre 
of war, with hundreds of thousands of foreign troops on each 
ride. But, even if she lost, the death of many of her inhabitants 
might be very useful to the amoral interests of other combatants. 
The British Government might well calculate that to involve 
the U.S.S.R. in such a conflict for even a few months would 
enable British influence to gain ground in Turkey and the 
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Balkans, or would prevent the U.S.S.R. being able to give 
supplies to Germany. 

The German wireless made the suggestion in December, 
1939, that the British Government was acting with the last- 
mentioned motives, and many listeners must have thought it 
to be a typical German invention, attributing to the British 
Government without foundation the intention callously to 
sacrifice thousands of Finns in the effort to strengthen the 
position of Britain against Germany; to such actions, wo 
know, war often drives a government, but one always wants 
believe that one’s own government would not stoop to them. 
But on the 4th January, 1940, there was in the Daily Sketch 
an article by “ Candidus ”—one of the nonis-de-plume of an 
able Right Wing Conservative journalist—in which, arguing 
the thesis that Germany is much disappointed at the amount 
of supply she is obtaining from U.S.S.R., he uses these words : 

“ The first lesson for us and France is that we must keep 
the war going in Finland as long as we possibly can, not only 
in the Finns’ interest but also in our own. 

“ The longer the Finnish war lasts and the more deeply 
Russia is involved, the less Russia can do for Germany, 
and the more effectual the British blockade will be.*’ 

It may be a little difficult to see how the Finns’ interest 
are served by keeping the war going as long as possible, and 
then (as the article implies), letting them suffer defeat when 
they have served their purpose; and I feel that a certain 
left-wing paper was not unreasonable when it said that the 
“ European sharks would fight to the last Finn.” 

The same well-known journalist, writing a few days later, 
on the 7th January, for the slightly more sophisticated public 
which reads the Sunday Times^ put the same substance in 
rather more delicate form: 

” We owe to the wonderful resistance that the Finns are 
making a debt not only of admiration and of the most 
benevolent neutrality, but of gratitude for the assistance 
that they are rendering to our cause at sea. The more 
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deeply Russia is tied up with the Finnish entanglement, the 
less energy she will have to assist Germany, the gxaver 
the German discontent will be(»me with an agreenumt that 
has cost her so much and brou^t her sb little, and the 
deeper the fall of the Fuser’s prestige.” 

(I confess that, if I were a citizen of a small state in the 
twentieth century, I should pray that my country should 
never either have her safety guaranteed by a capitalist great 
power, or be the creditor in respect of a debt of gratitude.) 

It becomes easier to understand, in this situation, why the 
British Govenunent has been willing to allow important 
armament supplies to go to Finland both in the uneasy peace 
that preceded this war and during the war itself. That the 
result may be a terrible disaster for the Fiimish people, that 
the promised help may be insufficient, or too late, would not 
make our government advise the Finns to draw back if it 
suited supposed British interests not to do so. Such promises 
are often but imperfectly kept. It is useful to recall that Sir 
Francis Lindley, the former British Ambassador to Tokyo, 
pointed out, in December, 1935, in a letter to The Times on 
the question of giving aid to Abyssinia, that sometimes British 
offers of assistance fail to materialise when the crisis arises: 
** Let enthusiasts beware,” he wrote, ” of continuing to treat 
the Abyssinians as their fellows treated the Danes, the 
Armenians, the Greeks and many more in the past. Humani¬ 
tarian sentiments are laudable and gratifying to self-esteem, 
but they are not appreciated abroad when they merely en¬ 
courage others in a course of action which i^ds them to 
destruction.” 

Returning to the position when the deadlock arose, I may 
suggest that it is at such points as this that the ” previous good 
character ” of the U.S.S.R. may come in to help our judg¬ 
ment; but whatever the exact positicm it is plain that fbe 
U.S.S.R. was in the end confronted with the alternative of 
apcepting diptomatie clefeat and continuing in an impossible 
strategic position, or of resorting to force. One can im^ttoe 
ghat Ibr innumerable reasons she was reluctant to resort to 
fores; but the otitw ahemative was also mort unattractive. 
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It is suggested by many critics, even would-be friendly critics, 
tSmt sh6 owed a duty to conscience and morals to accept the 
position, however unfavoiuable, rather than turn to force. 
This has a pleasant sound, but one must see to what it leads; 
it is equivalent to saying to the U.S.S.R.: “ You are in a 
position where any capitalist country would resort to force 
without a moment’s hesitation; such countries are ruthless 
and amoral, and in a world where every rule of decency has 
now disappeared they can derive great advantage from ruthless¬ 
ness and amorality. But you mustn’t act in that way; you 
have a higher moral code to keep. If you tell me that, on the 
information before you, you are convinced that if you do not 
move now you may be attacked before you can secure your 
frontier, and that such an attack will be at once more likely to 
happen and more difficult to repel unless you do move now, 
I still insist that you must not move. If you tell me that you 
think your whole future depends on now reinforcing your 
safety, and that you regard your future and the future of your 
civilisation as worth every sacrifice to preserve, I still insist 
that you must not do what international law says you may, and 
what every other State in thq world would do without hesita¬ 
tion. If you tell me that, the moment it is known that should 
negotiations break down you will not fight, no one will ever con¬ 
cede anything to you in negotiation again, 1 remain unmoved.” 

Now this sort of argument, in the imperfect world of to-day, 
is not argument—it is just cloud-cuckoo-land ; it is equivalent 
to telling a man setting out through a wood which he believes 
to be infested with Dacoits that he must fight according to the 
Queensberry rules. But, unless the argument is correct, the 
case for condemning the aggression goes. I for one am not 
prepared to condemn this new State^Ior not imperilling its 
whole future, its whole chance of ever obeying or establishing 
a better moral code, rather than adopt for die moment the 
ordinary rules of international law. 

ARMS FOR FINLAND 

Accordingly, if the U.S.S^. had grounds for thinking that 
it Mfas essential for her to move at once, lest she te too 
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late, her conduct in the matter seems to be fully justified; 
and it is diflScult to imagine that she would have launched a 
campaign over difficult country in the Far North, seventeen 
days after the breakdown of negotiations and only three weeks 
before the longest night, at a time when public opinion in the 
outer world, under censorship conditions, could be swung 
against her with the greatest of ease, if she had not been quite 
sure that some serious action against her was pending, or that 
some other imperative reason was present. We arc not likely 
to learn for some time yet what evidence she had, but it is at 
any rate perfectly clear that large supplies of aircraft and other 
military equipment had been ordered by the already heavily 
armed Finland from Italy, Germany and Britain, and perhaps 
other countries, some time before hostilities began. Having 
regard to present-day difficulties of supply and demand of 
anything connected with sudden death, it is probable that the 
British ** Blenheim ” bombers delivered to Finland in Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, had been ordered at least a year before. It is 
noticeable that, as already mentioned, two years earlier, on 
the 1st December, 1937, our Government admitted in the 
House of Commons that the export of such bombers to Finland 
was in contemplation. This admission is all the more remark¬ 
able when it is recalled that at the end of 1937 there was an 
acute shortage of modern aircraft in the Royal Air Force, and 
that the normal practice of the British Government is not to 
allow the sale of war aeroplanes to foreign powers until the 
design has been in use for two years in England and is no 
longer secret (a condition which the “ Blenheim ” bomber did 
not of course fulfil in 1937), Supplies to Finland on the scale 
and of the nature recently disclosed arc not consistent with 
anything but an intention to prepare for the use of Finnish 
territory by sopie larger power as a jumping-off* ground. 

It has to be remembered, also, that if the U.S.S.R. had 
passively accepted the position, it would have been ten times 
as easy for Italy or Germany to rally most of the Balkan coun¬ 
tries into an anti-Soviet group, and thus to render her position 
more difficult in the s^uth-west as well as in the north-west. 
Prestige still has impo^^ce, especially with smaller States, 
and an announcement tgat the refusal of Finland to make the 
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concessions demanded was being simply accepted without 
reaction would have been equivalent to a declaration of bank¬ 
ruptcy in prestige. The occurrence of serious “ frontier inci¬ 
dents/’ a point discussed elsewhere in this book, is also of far 
more prestige ” importance than the ordinary English reader 
realises. 

The second point is a composite one, but it can be answered 
more shortly. That Finland could not entertain any idea of 
attacking the U.S.S.R. of her own motion is no doubt true, 
in spite of her history of such attacks in the past; but her 
whole history, her dependence on larger States, and the general 
European situation, as explained in other chapters of this 
book, leave no doubt,that the employment in the not remote 
future of her territory as a base for attack on the Soviet Union 
is likely, is in accordance with precedent and practice, and 
would be actually welcome to her governing class. That she 
is a peace-loving and democratic country is unhappily, as 
already explained, only true in the sense that her people are 
largely peace-loving and democratic; their government is 
nothing of the sort, and the real power in the state rests in 
the hands of the immense “ Civil Guard ” of 200,000 men, 
already mentioned. 

It is of course highly significant that Finland should be put 
forward in the present propaganda campaign with such insist¬ 
ence as a thoroughly democratic State. I have already shown 
that as at present constituted she can lay no claim to such a 
description, and I can imagine that Baron Mannerhcim, at 
any rate in private, would reject such an idea with horror. 
The story is plainly put forward to appeal to the sympathy of 
the British public, in order more* effectively to build up a war 
mentality. 

That Finland is a small country is no doubt true, and makes 
a strong appeal to sentiment, although she has obviously been 
very strongly armed, and the exubei*ance of the British Press 
in December, 1939, gave the rough impression that she was 
more powerful than the U.S.S.R.; but that small powers 
have no protection in international law is not to be blamed on 
the U.S.S.R., which has tried hard through the years to secure 
that force alone shall not rule; and the smallness of Finland 
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cannot, after all, make any diffemtce to tlw conduct of tbe 
U.S.SJt., which was either right or wrong; I have not heard 
it suggested that, if the countries had been more equal in sia^ 
the same conduct on the part of the U.S.SJR.. would have been 
praiseworthy, but that as things are it is wrong. 

FINLAND'S INDEPENDENCE 

The third point can also be shortly answered. Finlmid in 
one sense naturally and properly desires to keep her independ- 
ence, but as I have explained earlier the small States are not 
in any true sense independent. No one would suppose for 
(me moment that the retention of Hangd.would enabte Finland 
for one moment to remain independent if the U.S.S.R. was 
ill-disposed and was unwilling that she should so remain. 
Moreover, whatever degree of independence Finland had was, 
if we may believe Mr. Kajander, not in any case menaced. 
It seems obvious on a little thought that, if anything could 
imperil what independence Finland had, it must have been 
her own refusal of concessions to the U.S.S.R., with the 
knowledge that hostilities were bound to ensue. The 
Finnish govenunent that took this course must either have 
relied very strongly on outside aid from Britain or some other 
great power, or bav^ acted very unwisely. It is notmeable 
that, as early as the 17th October, 1939, the special corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily Mail, writing on the subject of tbe then 
forthcoming " three kings’ conference ” at Stockholm, stated: 
“ If President Kallio . . . can obtain a definite assurance of 
nuiitary as well as moral and financial aid Finland tntff itand 
firm." If we are entitled to hope that one day tbe mfiy secret 
documents concerning these incidents will be publish^ one 
may loqk forward to some very interesting reading of the 
reasons why be did adopt this attitude. 

That Rnland desired to keep her own tmritories ^hntact is, 
agaai, natural enough; but, if one comtiders the special nature 
amd positiim of those territories as desojbed in my answer to 
the first perint, one can see that if ever there was a cate fiar 
d^rture from thd old attitude of the English bndtord: " Not 
anlndtt of 09 hUHi will I ever give up," it was this case. 
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Tbe fourth point is that the U.S.SJI. is said to have shown 
herself to he an Imperialist State. An Imperialist State, I 
BUlVOse, is one that seeks to subject another and inferior 
people to its rule, and then to exploit that people for its own 
proht. Without enquiring into the Imperialist pedigrees of 
the accusers, I can answer that there is at present no evidence 
whatever that tbe U.S.S.R. has the remotest intention of 
doing either of these things, let alone both. She has respected 
the territories of the small Republics that lie around her on tbe 
Baltic during a period when one can feel pretty certain that no 
capitalist country similarly situated would have been likely 
to do so; as The Tbner^said in a leading article on the 5th July, 
1939, referring to the Baltic States, “ The smaller countries 
must admit that during the last twenty years Russia if she had 
so minded might with considerable hope of success have 
attempted to overrun them, but has made no attempt whatever 
to do so.” 

Further, her record up to now for freeing the former colonial 
victims of Tsarist Inperialism and putting them on an equality 
with the other races of her vast territories is unsurpassed; 
and she has published her treaty, made with tbe Finnish 
Democratic Republic, which is set out below, indicating her 
intention to ask no more from Finland than she has already 
demanded, and indeed to give additional territory. She 
would, indeed, be running against the dictates of common 
sense, as well as against all Socialist principles, if she sought 
to incorporate any country in the Union utdess and until that 
country desires to become a Soviet Socialist State. She 
wishes, of course, to see the Finnish Democratic Republic 
firmly established, and the provisional government of this 
Republic, which has dedared that it does not seek to establish 
a Soviet state, could not hope to succeed for one moment in 
gaining the support of the Finnish people if Uie U.S.SJR. 
were to take any measures that compromised the independence 
of Finland. Even the most sceptical of us should be willing 
to aiccept the view that this government believes that under 
the recuganised govefnmmit which it contemplates Finland 
win be aa (odqrendrmt as any small state can be. It has 
dedared that immediately on its arrival in Helsinld “ it will 
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be reorganised and its composition enlarged by the inclusion 
of representatives of the Government parties and groups 
participating in the People’s Front of the workers. The final 
composition of the People’s Government, its powers and 
actions, are to be sanctioned by a Diet, elected on a basis of 
universal, equal, direct suffrage, with a secret ballot.” 

The treaty made between the Soviet Union and this pro¬ 
visional government is in terms which must, 1 think, be held 
reasonable. It runs as follows:— 

” SOVIET PACT WITH FINNISH PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT 

” (1) Meeting the national aspirations of the Finnish people 
for the reunion of the Karelian people with the Finnish people 
in a single and independent State of Finland, the Soviet Union 
agrees to transfer to the democratic Republic of Finland those 
districts of Soviet Karelia which have a predominating Karelian 
population—^amounting to 27,027 square miles—which will be 
included in the State territory of the democratic Republic of 
Finland. 

” In token of the friendship and profound confidence of 
Finland in the U.S.S.R., meeting the desires of the Soviet 
Union concerning the consolidation of the security of the 
U.S.S.R. and especially the city of Leningrad, Finland con¬ 
sents to move the frontier on the Isthmus of Karelia northward 
from Ixningrad and to transfer to the Soviet Union territory 
amounting to 1,533 square miles, while the U.S.S.R. con- 
iiders itself obliged to compensate Finland for the cost of the 
railway lines on the part of the Karelian Isthmus which is 
transferred to the U.S.S.R., to the amount of 120,000,000 
Finnish marks. ^ 

” (2) In the mutual interests of the consolidation of the 
security of the U.S.S.R. and Finland, the democratic Republic 
of Finland consents: 

” First, to lease to the Soviet Union for thirty years the 
Hangd Peninsula and the surrounding waters in a radius of 
five miles southward and eastward and three miles westward 
and northward, also a number of neighbouring islands, south 
and east, in accordance with the map appended, for the 
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purpose of the creation there for Finnish and Soviet security of a 
naval base capable of protecting against aggression any entry 
to the Gulf of Finland. The Soviet Union is granted the 
rights to maintain there at its own expense armed land and air 
forces of strictly limited strength whose maximum numbers 
will be determined by special agreement. 

“ Second, to sell to the Soviet Union the islands of Suursaari 
(Hogland), Seiskaari, Lavansaari, Tutersaari (small and big) 
and Kojivisto (Bierke) in the Gulf of Finland, and also parts 
of the Rybachii and Srednii Peninsulas, belonging to Finland 
on the coast of the Arctic Ocean, for the agreed sum of 
i00,0(K),000 marks. 

“ (3) The Soviet Union and Finland undertake to render 
each other every assistance, including military aid, in the 
event of an attack on Finland or the threat of an attack on the 
Soviet Union across the territory of Finland by any European 
Power. 

“ (4) The contracting parties imdertake not to conclude 
any aUiances and not to participate in any coalitions directed 
against one of the contracting parties. 

(5) The contracting parties agree to conclude a trade 
treaty within the shortest possible space of time and to raise 
the annual turnover between the two countries considerably 
higher than it was in 1927 when it reached the maximum 
figure of 800,000,000 Finnish marks. 

‘*(6) The Soviet Union undertakes to render the People’s 
Army of Finland assistance in armaments and other war 
materials on favourable terms.” 

The fifth objection is that the U.S.S.R. should have con¬ 
tinued to negotiate, instead of attacking. That, I suppose, 
could always be said. If one month produces no result, 
negotiate for two; if two are fruitless, try four. At some 
stage it must become clear that no agreement is possible and 
further discussion fruitless; and it is at any rate clear from 
the Finnish White Paper that a deadlock had been reached 
seventeen days before the 30th November. Meanwhile there 
is nothing in the record of the U.S.S.R. to make it probable 
that she wanted to act too soon; and the actual conduct of 
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the negotiations, as already stated, were free of reproach. 
There was nothing resembling the Berchtesgaden technique 
by which first an Austrian and later a British Prime Minister 
were presented in threatening tones with conditions that must 
be accepted at once, on pain of immediate military action. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be overlooked that, when a general 
war is already raging, every strategic need becomes far more 
urgent, and every month’s delay in securing defensive positions 
is a delay which may perhaps never be made good. 

GOOD WILL 

The sixth objection falls into two sections, the first of which 
is that the U.S.S.R. has sacrificed the good will of the pro¬ 
gressive elements in all countries. There is no doubt that 
many people now think worse of her than they did. As I 
pointed out in “ Light on Moscow,” difficulties of mutual 
understanding and the extremely imperfect reporting of Soviet 
activities in the British Press constantly produce the phe¬ 
nomenon that thousands of people hold up their hands in 
horror at something the Soviet Union is reported to have done, 
only to realise in a few weeks or months that she could not well 
have done anything else; and in due course 1 have no doubt 
that the same thing will happen in this case, too. But the 
U.S.S.R. might in any event retort that, whilst giving weight 
to the good will of progressive people in other states, she must 
judge of her own interests in the Ifght of her own knowledge. 
She has seen the good will of progressive people fail to be of 
much help to Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and other states; and she cannot be blamed if she 
prefers fortified bases to fair words. 

The second part of this objection, that the U.S.S.R. by her 
alienation of progressive opinion had actually rendered it 
easier for the capitalist powers to induce their public opinion 
to support an attack upon her, in a sense provides its own 
answer. For, if we attribute a little intelligence to the Soviet 
Government we shall guess that it knew that the capitalist 
powers were scheming against it, and that this opportunity 
for a storm of violent propaganda would be exploited to the 
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full, with a view to preparing public opinion for ** switching ” 
the war against the Soviet Union; and that it nevertheless 
judged (rightly or wrongly) that on the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage, knowing the facts better than we do, it was 
bound to act as it did. 

The seventh objection is that the Finnish Democratic 
Republic established by Kuusinnen is a puppet government. 
It is, of course, very similar in the circumstances of its creation 
to that ot Czecho-Slovakia, set up towards the end of the War 
of 1914-18 when the whole of its territories were still held by 
the Central Empires; but again one need not enquire into 
the record of the accusers in the matter of establishing puppet 
governments; the important thing is to deal with the charge. 
The British Press has in the main just mentioned this govern¬ 
ment once, sneered at it, and then left it alone; and the im¬ 
pression may well have been created in the minds of those 
who do not know the history of Finland that the government 
has no real existence. But, if one has read the history set out 
in the earlier part of this book, one has no difficulty in realising 
that a very large part of the population is of left-wing sympathies, 
and would much prefer to be governed by this new government 
than by the present Helsinki government, tactfully described 
in the British press as a “ government of bankers and business 
men,” and ruling by extra-parliamentary methods on the basis 
of an enormous para-military force of Fascist “ Civil Guards.” 
This view is confirmed by many indications filtering through 
in the news, such as the descriptions of large-scale arrests of 
civilians, and of the Finnish army in retreat burning all the 
Finnish villages and taking the inhabitants along with them, 
as if they feared the results of the slightest contact between the 
population and either the Soviet army or the army of the new 
Finnish Republic. It is very dangerous to prophesy, but it is 
easy to imagine that in a few months’ time this government will 
be effectively the only government in Finland, that it will have 
arranged with the Soviet Union to hand over exactly what she 
demanded, that is, what is set out in her treaty with the new 
government, and that any suggestion that this government is a 
puppet will have disappeared, as will the suggestion that the 
U.S.S.R. is conquering or colonising Finland. 
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SANITY AND WISDOM OF MR. SHAW 

AH our sympathies arc unreservedly due to the mass of the 
Finnish people, who have to bear the brunt of another war. 
Whether the real blame for this is to lie at the door of the 
Soviet Union, or of the Finnish government which apparently 
preferred war to a concession which it had declared did not 
affect the integrity of the country, or of the government of 
some other and larger state which may have urged it to “ stand 
firm ” with promises of help which may materialise too late 
or not at all, instead of encouraging it to compromise, it is too 
early to judge; and we can only hope that the Finnish people 
will be rewarded in the near future by getting a government 
that really is of their own choice. I may quote Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in the Daily Mail of the 2nd December, 1939 : 

“ I think the explanation is perfectly simple. 

“ Finland has been misled by a very foolish Government. 
She should have*’accepted Russia’s offer for a readjustment 
of territory. She should have been a sensible neighbour. 

Finland would probably not have refused the Russian 
offer had she been acting on her own or in her own interests, 
but Russia believes that Finland thinks she has the backing 
of America and the Western Powers. 

“ No Power can tolerate a frontier from which a town 
such as Leningrad could be shelled when she knows that 
the Power on the other side of that frontier, however small 
or weak it may be, is being made by a foolish Government 
to act in the interests of other and greater Powers menacing 
her security. * 

Is America supporting Finland ? 

Well, Finland obviously believes so or she would not 
have behaved as she has against a country so much stronger 
than herself. America has shown a great interest in Fin* 
land’s case recently. 

'' Poland’s case was utterly different She was led into 
a war by promises and agreements which ooidd not be 
implemented That is not so with Finland. 
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“ It is not at all a question of Russia, a great Power, 
attempting to subject Finland, which is a small Power. 
It is a question of Russia seeing to her own security, and it 
was very foolish of Finland not to accept Russia’s offer for 
an exchange of territories. . . . 

“ In. Russia’s view, Finland can have no defensible 
objection to carrying out the exchange of territories which 
Russia has asked of her unless she is allowing herself to be 
used by America or the Western Powers. 

“ There can be no possibility of Finland planning any 
attack on Russia by herself, nor would any of the territories 
whiqh Russia asked her to transfer enable her alone to defend 
herleff effectively against Russia. 

“Russia, therefore, concludes that this foolish refusal 
to act in a neighbourly manner must be based on Finland’s 
belief that she has the support of the Western Powers. 
Russia’s position is difficult, and, quite naturally, she is 
determined to secure herself.” 

At this stage, I ought to write a few words about the military 
position. I am not, of course, in any sense a military expert, 
but I can read a newspaper and form some notion as to whether 
its reports are trustworthy, and how much care has been 
devot^ to sifting the reports before printing them. It seems 
clear to me, in the case of the present hostilities, that it is in 
fact extremefl^^ difficult to get accurate and reliable reports; 
and it is equally clear that nine-tenths of the Press is taking 
no trouble to give any consideration to the reliability of reports 
bcfojfe printing them. No rumour is too wild for it to re¬ 
produce, no atrocity or hero story too many centuries old to 
be confidently rebrushed and put in the window. A sub¬ 
stantial number of our newspapers do not in truth like pros¬ 
tituting themselves as far as they have done lately, and 1 am 
sure that they would not do it if it were not thou^t necj^ary 
to work up feeling by any and every means. 

As to what is the actual degree of success or failure attending 
the Red Army, it is probably impossible for most military 
experts, and is certainly impossible for me, to form any reliable 
view. When more facts are known, we shall be able to tell 
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whether the campaign has demonstrated the incompetence of 
the Red Army, or on the other hand its high efficiency in 
carrying on hostilities in a very difficult Northern theatre of 
war in December and January, a feat which has apparently 
hitherto been regarded as impossible. 

It is worth noticing, too,-that the Soviet military experts do 
not subscribe to the theory of Blitzkrieg. I may quote the 
following passages from leading Soviet experts, culled from 
“ The Military Strength of the Powers,” by Max Werner: 

“ Modem warfare is not like a boxing match in which the 
better man knocks out his opponent suddenly with one blow. 
In war an uninterrupted flow of strength and energy is 
necessary in order to beat the enemy to his knees.” 

” Resistance has a tendency to increase, and it reaches its 
culminating point at the strategic zenith when the attacker 
is nearing his object and is compelled to stake everything 
on his offensive. . . . The weakening of an offensive is 
usually due more to the increasing strength of the defence 
than to the exhaustion of the attacker. The greatest expen> 
diture of energy and the approach of the crisis must be 
expected towards the end. The genius and the firmness 
of operative leadership demonstrates itself by foreseeing this 
decisive moment and seizing on it with a new wave of 
operative efforts and in full possession of aU the forces and 
■ material required to complete the operation successfully.” 

‘‘ Withdrawing to his own .strategic base the enemy has 
more time to r&Uy and concentrate his forces, and in the 
upshot he may prove stronger than the first wave of the 
attacking forces unless the latter have drawn on their 
reserves.” 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CRY FOR WAR WITH THE U.S.S.R. 

Up to this point I have given some description of the real 
structure of the modern world and some recent history, both 
too little known. This account of the nature of great powers, 
their relations with small states, and their relation to the Soviet 
Union, would, it seems, lead to only one conclusion, at any 
rate so far as concerns Britain, namely, that any impartial 
observer would have expected the government of this country 
to be actually or potentially the enemy and not the friend of 
the U.S.S.R., the friend and not the enemy of Hitler, and at 
the same time the enemy of Socialism and the friend of 
capitalism—which in the present stage of capitalist history 
involves also saying “ the friend of reaction and Fascism.” 

The rulers of every state in such a war as this must be 
looking forward with great anxiety to the shape that things 
will take after the war. They not only look for victory, for 
territorial gains, losses, and adjustments, and in general for 
‘‘favourable peace terms.” They have, nowadays above all, 
to look further and to consider the problem of the future 
constitutional and economic structures both of their own and 
of the belligerent countries—for no one to-day can expect 
with much confidence that these structures can remain as 
they were, and when they change or disappear it is a matter 
of the greatest anxiety and uncertainty as to what will take 
their place. 

The rulers of Britain and France must above all be con¬ 
sidering now—and, indeed, must have been considering long 
before, and particularly at Munich—how they can best retain 
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in existence the economic and political power to which they 
feel they have been bom. This involves also considering what 
sort of economic and political structure Germany shall havc» 
for what happens in each of these three countries is bound to 
have a great effect on the fate of the others. It involves, too, 
what of course has already begun, active intrigue as to the 
kind of Germany or Germanics there shall be. This is no 
time for passively awaiting the storm of post-war change; 
they must seek to deflect it. 

As they look forward, they must indeed be perplexed. They 
cannot afford simply “to win the war.** They must, by 
“ pulling their punches ’* or otherwise, scheme and contrive 
on the one hand, indeed, to win the war if they cannot com¬ 
promise before it is too late, but on the other hand not to win 
it in such a complete fashion as to bring Germany to collapse, 
and thus to “ lose the peace “ in a much more terrible fashion 
than that which was the topic of controversy “last time.” 
They must try to win, to defeat Germany, to impose terms on 
her which will postpone or avert the next European war, but 
at the same time they must—^it is perhaps even more important 
than merely winning or losing—preserve as much as possible 
of the present capitalist structure, and above all of the control 
of governments by finance and industry, and of colonies by 
the same hands; and they must do this in Germany as well as 
tn Britain and Prance—^for they fear that Socialism will spread 
like the light of the rising sun. 

The whole of this problem has to be faced in the knowledge 
of the fact that U.S.S.R. is present, active, and powerful; 
they fear that she may be not only an example but also an 
active help to—say—a Germany turned Communist or 
Socialist. 


THE INFERENCE 

The irresistible conclusion is that the British Government 
must not only regard U.S.S.R. as the enemy—^whidi as I have 
shown they have really always done—but that they must 
inevitably seek to foment war on her, and even themsdves to 
take part in it, to “ switch ” the war round on to her, so that* 
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by providing a rallying cry against a foreign enemy for popu* 
lations which might otherwise turn on their rulers, and by 
smashing this one socialist state, they may prevent the Capitalist 
states from bleeding themselves to death and give Capitalism 
a new lease of life. 

Evidence 

This reading of the situation, that there is a definite aim to 
switch the war against the Soviet Union, or to put it in another 
way, that the policy has been adopted that a war against the 
Soviet Union is the main future objective, beside which even 
this present war is seen as an episode, a “ curtain-raiser,” a 
reading which at first sight seems unlikely, will appear almost 
inevitable to readers who have followed my narrative up to this 
point. Indeed, if my standpoint is correct, the next war, the 
war against the U.S.S.R., may begin even before the end of this 
war; and if circumstances should so combine as to yield a 
valuable opportunity for making at any rate the first steps, 
the capitalist governments will certainly not refrain from 
taking them. They may already have made up their minds that 
the Finnish trouble constitutes that opportunity. 

The main purpose of this chapter is to quote a representative 
selection of statements from the Press of various countries, 
in order to illustrate the way in which this campaign has been 
steadily developing, both before and after the 30th November. 

But before doing so I must emphasise the importance of 
realising that this scheme, and the campaign to realise it, both 
existed before there was any question of hostilities between 
the U.S.S.R. and Finland, and are causally quite independent 
of any such hostilities. They would have been formulated 
and carried on if no shot had ever been fired, and the hostilities 
merely provide a magnificent pretext and encouragement for 
the campaign, a means of rallying public opinion, coming so 
opportunely that one suspects that those who encouraged the 
Finns to resist must have had this advantage present to their 
minds. 
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THE FIRST STAGE 

When this war broke out, the personnel of the British govern¬ 
ment was, and remained almost undiluted, that of Munich, of 
“ appeasement,” of surrender to aggression ; and it was too 
lightly assumed in some quarters that, because they were at 
last standing up to one aggression, and because the war naturally 
made a great change in the whole world situation, therefore their 
policy had altered ; but in truth there was no essential change, 
and the whole tendency and direction of the last twenty years 
is still in reality the tendency and direction of to-day. From 
this standpoint the war itself between England and Germany 
has to be regarded in spite of its magnitude as the first stage 
in the preparation of war on the U.S.S.R. 

This may seem paradoxical: but the paradox is already 
expressed in the numerous comments to the effect that this was 
a “ mistaken war,” that it was the ” wrong war,” that the 
** sides were wrongly picked,” that, as one diplomat is said to 
have put it, we are only just ” cutting for partners,” and that 
there must be no neglect of the preparations even during this 
war for the next war, the ” real war.” 

It is significant that Munich, the policy of ” appeasement ” 
and ” the free hand in the East ”—the free hand for Hitler to 
attack the U.S.S.R.—was never wholly dropped even in the 
latest stages of those last fateful months before September. 
It even creeps into the expressions of such experts as were 
commissioned last year to write the Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs. For example, Mr. C. A Macartney, in his 
pamphlet on The Danubian Basin^ published as late as 
August, 1939, says of Russia: ” She is still far from having 
regained her old ji^ition. If Ukrainian nationalism is success^ 
fully exploited^ it is possible she may never do so,** This shows 
quite plainly that an expert writer with a knowledge of his 
subject bad to take serious account of the many British and 
German (and perhaps Anglo-German) intrigues to detach the 
Ukraine from the l^viet Union and, presumably, hand it to 
Germany. 

Right up to the last week before the declaration of war, 
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there were discussions going on of the possibility of an Anglo- 
German Alliance* ; and even after the German troops had 
entered Poland there was an attempt being made to settle the 
question by a conference of Poland with the four Munich 
powers, isolating the U.S.S.R. This was revealed to the House 
of Commons some thirty-eight hours after Germany and Poland 
had been at war and before the British and French governments 
issued their war ultimatum. 

If then the policy of Munich persisted in one or another 
manifestation right up to the last; and if Munich was the 
outcome of twenty years of cold hostility on the part of Britain 
and other powers to the U.S.S.R., it is understandable that 
(unless there were a complete reversal of that movement of 
twenty years) the present war appears against that historical 
background as a first stage in the new development towards 
a world war, a war in which the struggle of capitalism against 
socialism takes the form of war against the U.S.S.R. 


THE SECOND STAGE 

With the entry of the Red Army into Poland, the reasons 
for which I have given in Light on Moscow^ the second stage 
developed. It created a new situation, for to the anxious 
minds of our government its importance lay not only in its 
military effect of barring an Eastern and Balkan advance by 
Germany, but also, and more, in the advance which it heralded 
of Socialism in Europe, The Red Army was received by the 

♦ See the passage in the British Government Blue Book (Penguin 
Special, S.45) from Sir Neville Henderson, quoted in my “ Light 
on Moscow/* in which he thus describes a conversation with Hitler’s 
Foreign Minister as late as the 28th August, 1939 :—“ . . . Herr 
von Ribbentrop asked me whether I could guarantee that the Prime 
Minister could carry the country with him in a policy of friendship 
with Germany, I said there was no possible doubt whatever that 
he could and would, provided Germany co-operated with him. 
Herr Hitler asked whether En^and Would be willing to accept an 
alliance with Germany. I said, speaking personally, I did not 
exclude such a possibility provided > the development of events 
justified it.” 
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inhabitants as an anny of liberation, the regime of the landlords 
and industrial bosses in Eastern Poland was swept away, and 
the U.S.S.R. was immediately thought of not as a great neutral 
that had to be reckoned with, but as a potential stronghold of 
world revolution. In both aspects, there were immediate 
reactions. On the one hand, from the point of view of dealing 
with a gieat neutral, both sides seem to have sought to enlist 
her aid. M. Sarajoglu, Foreign Secretary of Turkey, was 
sent post-haste to Moscow to negotiate on behalf of the Allies, 
while Foreign Minister Ribbentrop on behalf of the Nazis 
made a similar sudden journey to Moscow. The object on 
cither side appears to have been to involve the U.S.SR. in 
the present stage of the War. Neither side was successful 
in this. The U.S.S.R, whilst making arrangements necessi¬ 
tated by the proximity of belligerent Germany to her frontiers 
and to the approaches to these frontiers, remained definitely 
neutral and proclaimed that she would so remain. 

On the other hand, the renewed and accentuated fear of 
world revolution led to a great intensification of the switch 
the war ” type of propaganda. This took two forms; and in 
either form was found in the British press and, as we shall see 
later, in the neutral press as well. 

The first form was that in which “ the danger of Bolshevism ” 
was impressed upon the public, and the necessity was urged 
of Britain and France and Germany combining; or of Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and the U.S.A. combining; or, finally, 
of all civilised countries ” combining, in order to ward off 
** the menace to civilisation,*’ often in the name of ** Christ* 
ianity,” which is apparently put forward as identical with 
capitalism and civiU^tion, thus qualifying the Japanese to 
join in on equal teops. 

The other form of “ switch the war ’* propaganda left out 
any question of stopping the present war, and concentrated 
on demonstrating what it considered to be the equivalence 
of Nazism and Bolshevism. In fact, just following on the 
first weeks of September, when Government propagandists 
were drawing a careful distinction between ** Hitlerism and 
** Fascism in order to combine the wooing of Mussolini with 
the exploitation of the anti-Fascist sentiments of the masses of 
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the British people, there was an attempt to show that “ Hit¬ 
lerism ** or “ Naadsm ” was practically the same as Communism. 
This again was in two versions. 

In the first, propaganda of the Rauschning type sought to 
show that the Nazis were becoming Communists, so that big 
business throughout the world should cease to give the Nazis 
support. In the second, it was said that the Communists 
were becoming like the Nazis, so thatanti-Fascists should cease 
to support the Soviet Union. 

Two points here arc worth notice. The first is that the 
campaign is in many instances so reckless that its protagonists 
seem indifierent as to whether the holocaust they seek to 
prepare will be fought with Germany on our side or with 
Gcmany against us ; and the second is that those who prefer 
to have Germany on our side, and arc prepared to “ buy her 
over*’ for the sake of civilisation, arc apparently willing to 
embrace the “ civilisation ” and ” Christianity ” of the con¬ 
centration-camp, the pogrom, "and the persecution of religion, 
although they cold-shouldered the cultured Germany of pre- 
Hitler days. Surely even the hatred of Socialism should not 
carry them so far; but, since it does, one can easily understand 
the fury which they must feel at seeing three major capitalist 
powers destroying their strength in an imperialist war whilst 
the U.S.S.R. remains neutral and conserves her strength for 
constructive industrial development. 

I shall now give some quotations from this ” switch the war ” 
propaganda, as it was to be found in the newspapers before 
any of the later developments with regard to Finland, but 
after the Red Army’s march and the subsequent pacts with the 
Baltic States. 


THB CAMPAIGN IN TUB PRESS 

The first attempt to raise an outcry appears in the British 
newspapers before the end of September, especially when the 
press telegrams and the Moscow wireless made it clear that the 
inarch of the Red Army was not simply for occupation of 
territory but was for the liberation of the populations of 
Byelorussia and West Ukraine. The Times at once, on the 
26th September, raised the alarm: 
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“Hitler, by his deliberate action, carries Bolshevism 
beyond the borders of Russia, and even beyond the western 
ethnic frontiers of White Russia and the Ulaaine ; he carries 
it into the very heart of East-Central Europe, with con¬ 
sequences which no one can as yet gauge.” 

It will be observed that the language implies that some 
natural barrier against Bolshevism had been burst. This was 
no doubt the famous cordon sanitaire by which the Socialist 
Soviet Republics were regarded as a highly contagious disease, 
to be subjected to quarantine. After the defeat of the first 
Allied invasion of 1918 and 1919, this idea of a cordon sanitaire 
was held to be the minimum measure necessary to prevent the 
pernicious ideas of socialism from spreading. And Hitler’s 
crime, according to The Times^ was that “ by his deliberate 
action ” he had broken the cordon sanitaire^ and exposed us all 
to infection. (And not all of us have been inoculated.) 

But the consequences, “ whi(?h no one yet could gauge ” 
in the editorial columns, were freely drawn by its letter-writers. 
In accordance with the classic strategy of The Times, a letter 
that same day, 26th September, appeared on its editorial page. 
The hitherto not very well-known gentleman who was given 
this elevated position not only joined in the outcry but drew 
conclusions: 

“ May I presume,” wrote Mr. P. Gardner South, “ to sug¬ 
gest that British propaganda should be concentrated on 
the effort to bring home to the people of Germany the 
extreme danger of their position as a result of Herr Hitler’s 
Russian adventure ? ... If the people of Germany realised 
the situation they would sweep the whole Nazi gang into 
oblivion, reconstitute Western Poland as a buffer State and 
seek an agreement with Britain, France, Italy and Spain 
for the defence of European civilisation.” 

The importance of this, of course, lies not merely in the feet 
that this is the view of Mr. P. Gardner Smith, but much more 
in the fact that The Times elected to give it the prominent 
position more usually occupied by bishops and elder statesmen. 
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On the same day another light skirmisher, this time in the 
Daily Telegraphy drew conclusions for the readers to ponder. 
These light skirmishers are of course extremely useful when 
there is as yet little on which the special correspondents, who 
cannot afford to be wrong too often, can hang a story, and 
when the editorial thunder has to be kept in reserve fbr the 
moment. In the Daily Telegraphy Mr. W. R. Titterton 
wrote: 

“ I conceive the possibility of a wide and fluid fedeiation 
of the little Christian Powers of Central Europe, from 
Poland to Austria in the west and to Greece in the south, 
to guard our civilisation against its other ancient enemy— 
the barbarian of the eastern steppes.” 

Here we may remark that the obverse of the picture is given 
a month later (31st October, 1939) in the Daily Telegraphy 
where the well-known American commentator, Dorothy 
Thompson, is quoted to show that the Allies, against their 
own military Interests, had in the negotiations of last summer 
maintained the cordon sanitaire which Hitler had broken : 

“ Every military consideration favoured acceptance of 
the Russian terms by the Allies. But more than military 
considerations are at stake. For the object of this war is 
not to destroy Germany—which, with the aid of Russia, 
might not have been difficult—but to save Germany for 
Western civilisation, against her own leadership.” 

This throws a new light on the rejection of Soviet help, on 
which the negotiations for a peace pact broke down, and which 
alone could have made the British guarantee to the Poles 
effective. It was done, according to Miss Thompson, because 
otherwise Germany would have been destroyed instead of 
being ” saved ” for ” western civilisation.” (It would seem 
curious to praise the British for refraining from associating 
with an infectious person, when they spent months talking to 
him in his isolation hospital; but Miss Thompson is certainly 
corroborating strongly the view which I expressed in Light on 
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Maxow that it was always intended that the negotiations 
should break down*) 

The reader should notice that already the greatest danger 
is Bolshevism ; that it is a danger to what is variously described 
as “ European civilisation or “ Western civilisation^” and is 
soon to be termed ” Christian civilisation,” and that Germany 
should be expected by most of the writers to behave as part of 
” Western civilisation,” which as I have already mentioned 
seems tp be much the same thing as capitalism. Nor, in the 
later quotations I have to give, is any other meaning discernible; 
and presently it becomes the stock phraseology on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

If we move forward four days to the 30th September, we 
6nd an echo from The Times correspondent at Tokyo, who 
says: 

” The spectacle of Hitler handing over fifteen million 
Poles to be bolshevised is not lost on the Japanese, who 
have hitherto considered Poland as one of the bulwarks of 
anti-Bolshevism.” 

This makes it clear that the Japanese, at present carrying 
on a war of aggression upon the CUnese people, are bopef^ully 
reckoned as being within the pale of ” Christian civilisation,” 
and on the right side of its ” anti-Bolshevik bulwarks.” In 
its editorial the same day The Times remarked in its rather 
affected public-school manner, ” it remains to be seen whether 
the Soviet desires to fasten a quarrel upon us,” and cmicludes 
with the significant sentence: 

4 

“ The greater and more sinister the coalition that we may ha ve 
to face, the more determined will be the use of our arms and 
the more confidently and more doggedly we shall hold on 
the faith of a true crusade.’* 

the suggestion in this picture of having to fight botii the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany at one and the same time may seem 
to conflict with the initial propaganda designed to give the 
l»cture of the greater world war, in which Germany would 
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be acting alongside of the other “ civilised powers. But the 
meaning of this apparent conflict is made clear in another 
column of The Times on that same day, from the Rotterdam 
correspondent, who says: 

“ The bloc between a Soviet Russia and a Nazi Germany, 
which is likely to represent a very uncertain alliance, seems 
less to be feared than a bloc between a Soviet Russia and a 
Soviet Germany, which would follow a Bolshevist Revolution 
in the latter country. Nazi Germany is in many respects 
ripe for Bolshevism, and the conditions of the war, coupled 
with the close association with the Soviet Union, which is 
now imminent, will make it more so.” 

In this passage the cat is let out of the bag, or at any rate we 
can hear its anxious mewing; for, as I pointed out at the beginning 
of this chapter, one of the preoccupations of our rulers is to 
preserve, as much as possible, the capitalist structure of 
Germany, and to avoid an internal revolution in that country; 
and the eflfcct of the extension of the socialist system to West 
Ukraine and Byelorussia was felt as likely to be disastrous in 
the long run to the capitalist interests of all the belligerent 
powers. It might mean revolution, a real revolution. Indeed 
the Daily Mail is quite specific on this point. It says (on the 
same day, the 30th September) that the realisation of what 
it assumes to be the Bolshevik hope of revolution : 

” would suit the Nazi regime even less than that of any 
other country. The Soviet forces have already been carrying 
on a pogrom of landowners, ofiScers and other * bourgeois * 
in the part of Poland that they occupy. If they once got 
into Germany, millions of unsuspected Communists would 
rise and create a common cause with them against the Nazi 
despotism.” 

The Daily Mail is prone to exaggerate, and of course it 
is exaggerating grossly in using the phrase ” pogroms.” But 
when it writes of ” millions of unsuspected communists,” it 
must not be forgotten that in fact, at the last free electioos 
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in Germany, the Communists received a vote of six millions; 
and there can be no question that the working class of Germany, 
whether it felt more or less communist than before, did in 
December, 1939, force its government to yield big concessions 
in the way of hours, overtime, night-work, and workshop 
conditions generally. So, although we may receive little 
enough information of it in detail, it is clear that the German 
working class is still militant. This militancy, taking com¬ 
munist form, would be as distasteful to many of our rulers 
here as it would be to the rulers of Germany. Lord Rother- 
mere, of the Daily Mail^ cannot be thought to view with any 
pleasure the rising of “ millions of unsuspected communists ** 
against the Nazis. And it is easy to see not only that the ruling 
class is alarmed at the prospect, but that a certain proportion 
of the English public can be affected with the same fear, and 
rendered thereby both anxious to maintain capitalism in 
Germany and fearful of the U.S.S.R. 


THE “ METHODIST RECORDER ” 

The next point in our evidence is the attempt, of which we have 
already seen traces, to begin a campaign for “ Christian civilisa¬ 
tion,” against the U.S.S.R. Even if western civilisation were 
correctly described as Christian in its outlook or practice, it 
is diflScult to equate the adjective ” Christian,” which covers 
forms of society for over fifteen hundred years, to modern 
capitalist society, which in most countries has lasted little over 
a century. But our rulers may not find it easy to ask the mass 
of the people to rally in defence of ” capitalism,” and they 
must find some other way of describing it than by its true 
name. By October there were already signs of the same sort 
of” religious campaign ” as had so often been stimulated before 
(sec Chapter III) against a country, the U.S.S.R., whose state 
constitution contains provisions substantially no different from 
those embodied in the laws of France by the Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet as far back as thirty-five years ago. It might seem that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, but France 
ii an ally, and Soviet Russia, to say the least is not; so this 
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misuse, as it must seem to many religious people, of the reli** 
gious motive is apparently to be continued. Some might 
ascribe this mainly to the influence of the Vatican, which has 
always striven for at any rate that part of the Munich policy 
which excluded and isolated the U.S.S.R. But it is not limited 
to the Vatican, and I shall take my main example from a well- 
known Nonconformist organ, the Methodist Recorder, 

In its issue of the 5th October, 1939, in passages too long for 
me to quote in full, the Methodist Recorder develops a complete 
argument for “ switching the wan’* I shall try to give the 
substance of it. The writer begins by saying that there was 
“ something ominous ” about recent developments in Eastern 
Europe before the war, and then: 

“ It was bad enough that, beyond the Nazi frontiers, an 
organism no less sinister was operating, if not to the same 
end, by much the same method. Russia was half an oriental 
power; and the West affected to regard with unconcerned 
interest the vast vivisectional experiment in the Bolshevik 
laboratory, which sought to annihilate the spiritual quality 
of man, to regiment one hundred and fifty million huikan 
beings according to an ideology that may once have been 
communism, but is now a State-Socialism that fascinates 
and enslaves its votaries and its victims alike.” 

He goes on to explain that the differences in the theoretical 
bases of the two regimes ” would be likely to interact as a 
sterilising agent, and to preserve the outside world from 
infection.” Shifting to another metaphor, he pictures the 
Nazis as ” a wasp that fed its larva on poisonous spiders ” 
(namely Bolshevism), and then explains the Munich policy 
in clear terms: 

” If the Western democracies refrained a year ago from 
helping Czecho-Slovakia, it was partly because they felt that 
a vigorous Nazi Germany was an effective antidote to 
Comintern imperialism.” 

He thinks, however, that “their schemes miscalculated,” 
and after endeavouring to equate Nazism and Bolshevism, 
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says of the latter that “ it must at least be driven back from its 
fresh encroachment upon Emope.” 

How is this to be done? According to the Methodist 
Recorder, Nazism must first be overthrown. But the difficulty 
is that such an overthrow may take either of two forms, the 
first “ a declaration of military rule in Germany,” and the other 
“a rival attempt to seize power by the Communists within 
the Reich, who would be supported by the Red Army now 
mobilised across Germany’s eastern frontier.” 

At this point the inspired writer sees an alliance of Germany 
and Britain. He says: 

“ It is conceivable that, in these perilous circumstances, 
the military rulers in Berlin would turn to the Allies, patch 
up a peace, and invite their help in opposing the Russian 
invasion. Their strategy would be relatively easy, for then 
the Baltic would be open to the British Navy.” 

This prospect, if it was foreseen in Eastern Europe, might 
give very considerable point to the Soviet aim of securing the 
Baftc; but for the Methodist Recorder it opens up a “ brighter 
prospect of a new order in Europe ” than could ever issue 
fkrom the present conflict. This, the present conflict, is 
apparently “ the wrong war,” and the war against the U.S.S.R. 
would be the “ right ” one. 

” For France and Germany, Britain and perhaps Italy, 
would have fought side by side in a new and unprecedented 
comradeship, not for conquest, but in the defence of a 
Christian civilisation which is their common heritage." 

Here then, fairly and squarely, in the organ of a great re¬ 
ligious community which has a fine history in the fight for 
genuine freedom and devotion to peace in this country, the 
view of switching the war is expressed to great masises of quiet 
and thoughtful, if credulous, people and the attempt is made 
to present the appalltog holocaust of ihillions of working people 
that must come in aiyr new anti-Soviet war as a conflict between 
baibarism and " Christian cmii«ati(m." 
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” THB NAZIS ARB BOLSHEVIKS ” 

Hitherto the “switch the war” propaganda had conceo* 
trated on “ Bolshevism ” as the danger, the “ nightmare 
behind the nightmare ” as one American commentator puts it; 
(the ending of the rule of profit-seeking capitalism is of course 
a nightmare to some people). But now another theme begins 
to be introduced, that Nazism and Bolshevism arc really one 
and the same thing. It was already seen in the article I'have 
just quoted above from the Methodist Recorder^ which for this 
purpose wrote of the common ground of what it terms National- 
Socialism and State-Socialism as to be found in “ their rejection 
of the principles inherent in Christian civilisation *’; and 
The Times had stated in its editorial of the Srd October, 1939: 

“ It is now clear that there is not, and never was, any 
plausible ideological difference between the Nazi and the 
Bolshevist regimes, and that any sympathies based upon 
alleged differences must wither away.” 

Again,^on the 5th October, the Manchester Guardian quotes 
the Geteborgs Handels^Tidning (Sweden): 

“ In these columns it has always been contended that 
Hitlerism and Bolshevism were offspring of the same idea.” 

The theme thus given out continues to be repeated from 
time to time in the various papers, including for example, the 
Daily Telegraphy which in the last week of October ran a series 
of articles by a well-known American journalist, Mr. Villard, 
whose visit to Germany in the early weeks of the present war 
gave him the unique opportunity to tell the world something 
of real interest (an opportunity of which he took sadly little 
advantage; as often happens, his standing was greater than his 
understanding). Mr. Villard, writing when there was as yet 
no expectation of the Finnish question leading to hostilities, 
so that the “ Russian Foreign Policy ” mentioned can cover 
nothing concrete but the resumption of Western Ukraine and 
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Byelo-Russia, and the treaties with the small Baltic republics, 
says: 

** Now that the Russian foreign policy has become exactly 
as immoral, as murderous, as anti-Social as that of Hitler’s 
Germany, their similarity becomes still more apparent. The 
very language of the utterances of the new imperialism of 
Molotov and Stalin is so exactly that of Berlin that one 
wonders whether the Nazi writers of State papers and 
speeches have not moved to Moscow, or whether in the 
Kremlin they are merely the most faithful of copyists.” 

This common propaganda story, that there is no diflfercncc 
between Fascism and Communism, appeals to so many people 
who are persuaded by the Press to dislike both without under¬ 
standing either, that it may be useful that I should explain, as 
objectively as possible, the reality of the difference between 
them. Economics lies at the bottom of the matter, as of so 
many other things in modem life. 

Fascism—in Germany National Socialism—is simply the 
form of government which the ruling class has usW at an 
acute stage in the development of capitalism which is known 
as monopoly capitalism. It is true that in Germany the State 
has assumed control over imports and exports, investments, 
production and ^nsumption; that it has taken over much of 
the.enterprise which in Britain is in the hands of private 
individuals, and that it has limited dividends. But the means 
of production are still owned by private capitalists, and the 
motive of profit still guides production; Nazi Germany is a 
capitalist state, and the real rulers are the heavy-industry 
bosses. State control has been instituted in the interest of 
those bosses in order to preserve Capitalism as far as may be. 
The remainder of the population—the overwhelming majority, 
including the working classes and part of the middle classes, live 
in a more or less equal state of poverty and restriction. The 
power of the industi^ or finance bosses is in fact greater than 
in the non-Fascist Capitalist countries because it is con¬ 
centrated in very few hands; whereas in this country one 
group of industrialists may suffer at the expense of another 
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group, in Germany everything is subordinated to the interests 
and to the demands of the iron and steel industry, and the 
handful of men who control it, and the smaller employers have 
their field of activity restricted for the benefit of this small 
ruling group*. This is of course the logical development from 
competitive capitalism to monopoly capitalism—but it is 
for nothing like Socialism, its basis lies in profit-making in the 
interests of the few, with all the accompanying features of 
profiteering, artificial scarcity, and a low purchasing power for 
the mass of the people ; trade unions are suppressed ; women 
are in a definitely inferior position; a fetish is made of racial 
purity; anti-Semitism is artificially fomented. The regime, 
seeking for new markets of investment, is aggressive, colonising, 
imperialist abroad, and reactionary and intolerant at home, not 
merely out of lust for power but b^use its economic problems, 
insoluble in the long run, are only even temporarily soluble by 
constant new seizures of territory or property. Such rdgimes 
are like an incompetent cyclist; they may manage to remain 
in the saddle if they keep moving fast, but if they slow down 
they are sure to fall off. 

The Socialist state—I may as well say at once the U.S.S.R.— 
is economically Socialist. Private ownership of the means of 
production is abolished, one man may not exploit another for 
profit, and there are no finance and industrial bosses. Pro¬ 
duction is determined by the needs of the people^ according to 
plan, and is limited only by the power to produce ; everything 
that is produced can be sold, for the purchasing power of the 
mass is kept up. Nothing save war, epidemic, or inefficiency 
can prevent the standard of living from rising. Politically, 
universal suffrage prevails, and the people choose their own 
representatives, even for quite minor appointments. There is 
no dominant economic group, since industry and agriculture 
are planned in relation to needs. Trade Unions are an im¬ 
portant feature of the system; there arc more trade unionists 
in the U.S.S.R. than in the whole of the rest of the world put 
together, and the unions co-operate with the government to 

* The present position of German capitalist economy is brilliantly 
described by J. Kuezynski in Chapter III of his “ Germany’s 
Economic Position ” ( Germany To-day Special, No. i). 
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raise purchasing power as high as is possible. Womra have 
reached a more complete equality, with men than in any other 
country or century; no distinction of race is even dreamt of, 
and anti-Semitism is a forgotten nightmare. There can be no 
desire, since there is no motive, for territorial expansion in the 
quest for markets. The system is based on a constitution 
which gives to every one the right to education, to work, and 
to leisure, and if any of these are refused, the right to appeal 
to a court of law. 

Returning to the study of the propaganda scheme of 
“ switching ” the war, of preparing for a future war in which 
Germany would in one form or another be an ally, we find on 
the 8th October, 1939, in a letter printed in that well-known 
organ of the provincial press, the Yorkshire Post : 

'*A sudden realisation, almost a divine inspiration, will 
suddenly strike the comlkitants that it is time to cry halt. 
I see that sanity will^mpel these same warring Powers to 
combine, strange as ir may seem at the moment, to thwart 
a dangerous menace and get together to stem the Russian 
plans of extended Bolshevism. Well may the scheming of 
the Russian leaders lead to their undoing.” 

This is also the meaning of the utterance on the next day, 
the 9th October, 1939, of Lord Kemsley’s paper, the Daily 
Sketch, which says in its editorial: 

“How could it in the circumstances have been other¬ 
wise? In the light of present-time developments is not 
Hitler assuming 4 secondary consequence ? 

“ Behind the menace of Hitler and Hitlerism, who can say 
what other dangers, still more frightful and imperilUag to 
civilisation, may not be lurking 7 ” 

This i^etorioal question clearly points to the U.S.S.R. 
Lord K^bsley has of course already played a rather significant 
part in the activities that followed the “ triumph ” of Munich, 
a part which I mentioned in Light on Moscom'. 
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And on the 30th November, at the moment of the actual 
outbreak of hostilities on the Finnish frontier, Mr. Culverwell 
in the House of Commons said: 

$ 

•* We originally entered into the war to defend Poland and 
to defeat aggression. I suggest that the intervention of 
Russia has radically changed the whole situation strategically^ 
politically and economically. It has certainly increased our 
difficulties. In a very real sense Hitler has already lost the 
war. His aims for expansion in Eastern Europe ^ve been 
thwarted by the intervention of Russia. What is more, ho 
has had forced upon him a war against the Western Powers 
and I do ndt believe he ever expected it. The most likeiy 
result of our victory will be a strengthening of Russia and 
the spread of Communism westward. I can even visualise 
our troops fighting side by side with the Germans to defeat 
the Bolshevist menace.’* 

It is worth while to pause here for a moment, and to con¬ 
sider the significance of this evidence, evidence of the cry for 
war against the U.S.S.R. being raised in volume before hostili¬ 
ties in Finland began or could even be expected. It becomes 
clear on a little consideration, as I have already mentioned, 
that the campaign against the U.S.S.R. was in full progress 
before the 30th November, and has merely used the actions 
of the Soviet Union as propaganda materi^; and that there 
is no substance in the suggestion that the major capitalist 
powers have been led by moral indignation over the hostilities 
into actions different from those they desired and intended to 
take in any event. The car in which they are seeking to take 
their peoples for a ride, in the hope of crushing the U.S.S.R.t 
is both before and after the same car, on the same journey; the 
only change is that it is for the moment running down hill, 
with the brake off. 

THB PRIMB MINISTER SPEAKS 

Let me now turn to see what expression Mr. Neville Cham¬ 
berlain has given to his thoughts on this topic. During the* 
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whole period of three months from the 1st September to 
the end of November, he was careful to give no direct public 
utterance to his thoughts and plans about the Soviet Union. 
It is matter of c^mon knowledge—in my Light on Moscow I 
have given details of it—that through the two years of his 
Premiership he had been markedly friendly to the Fascist 
powers, and correspondingly cold towards the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; and Mr. Chamberlain’s less 
prudent supporters are now boasting of his hostility, and 
claiming that it was right of him to be hostile and not to let the 
negotiations in Moscow for a Peace Front succeed. As it is 
hard, even for the most astute of politicians, wholly to disguise 
or conceal a basic attitude on matters of the highest importance, 
and as Mr. Chamberlain occasionally reveals himself un¬ 
expectedly, it is interesting to look into his speeches since the 
outbreak of war for traces of his own standpoint. So far he 
has been very cautious in personal expression, and the most 
concrete evidence of his views is that his Government and 
the Press are doing what they are doing, unchecked by him; 
but there is perhaps a revelation of his feelings in his declared 
attitude to the “ parfidy of the Fuehrer.” In his message on 
the 4th September, which was broadcast in German, Mr. 
Chamberlain, after stating a long series of pledges which 
Hitler had broken, winds up the list with the significant addi¬ 
tion : 


He has sworn to you for years that he was the mortal 
enemy of Bolshevism: he is now its ally. Can you wonder 
his word is, for us, not worth the paper it is written on ? ” 

Now each of these broken pledges was on a matter where 
Hitler had promised to*be of good behaviour on one or another 
crucial question and had subsequently ceased to be of good 
behaviour; and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Hitler’s oaths that he was “ the mortal enemy of Bolshevism ” 
were regarded by the Prime Minister as another example of 
what, if it had been acted up to, would have been “ good 
behaviour ’’—and what, when broken, became an example of 
p^dy, as if Hitler owed to Mr. Chamberlain a duty to remain 
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an enemy of Bolshevism. And it is significant, too, that Mr. 
Chamberlain described Hitler as the ally of Bolshevism; he 
seems to regard it as impossible for a capitalist state to have 
amicable state relations with the U.S.S.R. without its leaders^ 
not only ceasing to be hostile to socialism or to communism, 
but also becoming “ allies of Bolshevism.’* If this be so, it 
goes far to explain the consistently uncordial, cool, and distant 
relations between Britain and the U.S.S.R., especially since Mr. 
Chamberlain began to assume direction of foreign policy. 

Again, in his statement on war aims and peace aims, broad- 
cast on Sunday, the 26th November, Mr. Chamberlain used 
the following phrase about the future Europe which he en¬ 
visages as arising after the war is won : 

“ In such a Europe each country would have the un¬ 
fettered right to choose its own form of international govern¬ 
ment so long as that government did not pursue an external 
policy injurious to its neighbours.** 

He goes on to say of the establishment of this Utopian 
Europe that, “ It would be a continuous process, stretching 
over many years.*’ 

To what exactly is Mr, Chamberlain referring? Does he 
mean that he is quite ready to have fascism in Germany pro¬ 
vided its external policy accords with that of Great Britain ? 
Or is he rrferring to the U.S.S.R., whose Bolshevism he most 
certainly regards as necessarily injurious to its neighbours? 
Indeed that has been the main standpoint of British Statesmen 
ever since the days of the Cordon sanitaire of twenty years ago. 
It might seem to some that to read this meaning into his words, 
however carefully such words are always selected, is to be 
unduly distrustful of Mr. Chamberlain, were it not that he 
himself two days later made an express reference in the House 
of Commons to his broadcast (and to that very portion of his 
broadcast) and to some extent dotted the “ i ”s and crossed 
the “ t ”8. He said: 

When I spoke on this subject on Sunday, I said that 
the conditions in which peace aims could be achieved could 
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not at present be foreseeen. ... I say now that none of us 
knows how tong this war will last, none of us knows in what 
directions it will develop, none of us knows, when it is ended, 
who will be standing by our side and who will be against us 
and in those circumstances ... it would be mischievous 
if we were to attempt to lay down to-day the conditions in 
which the new world is to be created." 

It could not well be put much more plainly —“ who will be 
standing by our side " (Germany perhaps ? If so, certainly 
a capitalist Germany) “and who will be against us"—(did 
his hearers take any other immediate meaning than the Socialist 
Soviet Republic which the Press had been dinning into their 
ears for the previous two months as “ the enemy of civilisa¬ 
tion?"). 


VOICES FROM AMERICA 

It might be thought that many of these quotations from the 
British Press should be excused, as emanating from writers in 
a belligerent country, where war conditions have bemused 
them and rendered them excitable and irresponsible, or even 
that the Press tends in war time to become largely an organ of 
the Foreign Office, which utilises it to put out feelers, to fly 
kites, or to send up balloons, none of which need to be taken 
at all seriously as indications of policy. There may be some 
truth in the latter explanation, but the former, which in any 
case is not very flattering, is in my view incorrect. The Press 
knows very well what it is doing and why it is doing it. 

But the most significant thing, and the proof that such 
explanations as thesd do not cover the ground, is that pro¬ 
paganda of the same sort is appearing in neutral countries, and 
particularly in the United States of America, where there can 
be little question (as there might be in the case of the small 
European countries) of influence being exercised on the Press 
by one or other of the belligerents. The policy of the United 
States, and the voice of the bulk of its Press, are dictated of 
course by the ruling class of America, and if one makes a 
sdebtion of quotations from that Press, not the radical press 
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but the newspapers and journals of conservative tendencies, 
one will give a fair indication of that policy. I have been careful 
to take my main quotations from the columns written by Walter 
Lippmann and Dorothy Thompson, the most influential and 
realistic of American commentators, representing a very 
general conservative view. 

On the 12th October, 1939, the New York Herald Tribune 
published an article by Walter Lippmann entitled “ The 
Paramount Issue of the War.’* 

In this article Lippmann suggests that the defeat of Hitlerisha, 
which had been earlier represented to be the object of the 
/Jlies, is no longer “ the real issue of this war.” He then 
continues: 

” The question is not what are to be the boundaries of 
Germany or of Poland or of Czecho-SIovakia. The question 
is what shall be the boundary of Europe against the ex- 
panding invasion of Russian Imperial Bolshevism; the 
supreme issue of the war is whether Germany is to return 
to the society of western nations as a defender of the west, 
or whether revolutionary Nazism is to break down all the 
'remaining defences of western Europe.” 

Notice what this means. It means firstly that the Soviet 
Union has become the main enemy; secondly that the crime 
of Germany is that she has let down the “ defence ” of Europe 
against this enemy; thirdly, that the aims of the war are to 
compel Germany to return to the society of Western nations 
(whiteh she had apparently deserted by signing the Germano- 
Soviet Pact); and fourthly that a condition of that return is 
that Germany shall become once more the ” defender ” (or 
gendarme, or “strong-arm man”) of the West against the 
U;s,S.R. 

Here, then, we have a leading American commentator 
abandoning all the previous war aims to which he himself 
had subscribed in early September, and concentrating ori^the 
supreme issue,” 

But he goes farther than this. He suggests the terms on 
which Germany might be induced to re-enter the “society 
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of Western nations ” against Bolshevism. He proposes that 
Poland and Czechoslovakia should be handed over to Germany 
as protectorates; as this means that the present protectorate 
over Czechoslovakia and the military occupation of Poland 
should be confirmed, he is really proposing precisely what 
Hitler would propose in this matter, or perhaps even more. 
He says: 

“ The fact is that although Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
must be reconstituted in the interest of Germany and of 
Europe, in the face of the Russian development they cannot 
now be reconstituted, except under German protection. ... 

“ There can be no safety for Germany or for Europe 
except through a Germany capable of becoming the pro¬ 
tector of the European borderland. There is and always 
has been such a Germany; whether it can emerge and take 
command before the situation becomes utterly catastrophic 
is the great question of our time.” 

On the other hand, he doubts whether Hitler and the Nazis 
can be trusted to provide this protection, and so he proposes 
that the Allies should immediately make a deal with the Cod- 
scrvative elements inside Germany. His actual words are 
that they should 

“ do it not merely in the form of rhetorical public statements,* 
but, in the form of direct private approaches to the German 
Army and to all that is genuinely conservative inside of 
Germany. If they convince the Germans that a Western 
offensive cannot be decisive and that the creation of a strong 
conservative Germany is their only real war aim, they may 
yet save the world from great danger and incalculable 
misery.” 

" ♦ This may be a reference to the type of propaganda uttered by 
Mr. Duff Cooper in the U.S.A. This Tory ex-Cabinet Minister, 
shortly after his arrival in America, expressed his desire for the 
overthrow of Hitler by means of the German generals; and devoutly 
suggested that a monarchy would be good for Germany. He would 
apparently like to see us fight two wars in 30 years, one to depose 
and (nearly) hang the Kaiser, and the other to put him back, 
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The thing could not be put more bluntly: 

(1) The real enemy is the U S.S.R.; 

(2) There is war against Germany because she has failed 

to fight the U.S.S.R.; 

(3) Germany can have peace plus Czecho-Slovakia, plus 

Poland, on condition that she makes ready to fight 
the U.S.S.R.; 

(4) The guarantee is a strong conservative Government 

in Germany, that is, not Hitler but the Arpiy 
generals. 

(5) Socialism is such a dreadful thing that a war of half 

the world against the U.S.S.R., which might last 
for years, could rightly be regarded as “ saving 
the world from great danger and incalculable 
misery.” 

Dorothy Thompson, also writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of the 13th October, takes a similar line. She dis¬ 
cusses why the Allies did not make a pact with Russia when 
military considerations favoured it, and her answer (as noticed 
earlier in this chapter, where we saw that this anicle from her 
pen was quoted in our Daily Telegraph) was that more than 
military considerations were at stake, and that the object of 
this war was not to destroy Germany, but ” to save Germany 
for Western civilisation against her own leadership.” 

She goes on to draw a parallel with the secession of the 
Southern States which led to the American Civil War of 
1862-65, and declares that— 

“ This war is a civil war to force Germany back into 
Western civilisation and then reorganise and strengthen 
that civilisation by co-operative effort, letting bygones be 
bygones. Like our own Civil War, it is a war to enforce 
unity.” 

This is followed by some chatter as to what Western 
civilisation is and what it means; but from whatever con¬ 
clusion she comes to one thing emerges, that Russia, Asia 
ind Africa—that is, the Socialist country and the colonial 
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continents, are definitely beyond the pale Western dvilisa* 
tion; and she ends her article somewhat hystericaUy mth the 
cry to Germany: 

Come back to us, be one of us, work with us for a new 

Europe. Come back, come back, come home.” 

These articles, it should be noted, were all written in the 
first half of October, six weeks before the Finnish hostilities 
began, and immediately following on the march of the Red 
Army and the signing of the pacts with the small Baltic 
Republics. Here, too, the anti>Soviet pack was in full cry 
long before the 30th November. 

Most writers assume, as the British Government in its 
official speeches assumed, that Hitler and the Nazis had got 
the worst of the bargain over these events; but that interests 
them little, for their clearer and more anxious eyes see the 
” larger issue,” and the consequent need of ending the fratri- 
ddal strife of capitalist countries in order to combine against 
the Socialist country, or, as they put it, against “ the Asiatics,” 
against ” Ghengis Khan.” 


UEARSTERIA 

In the New York Journal and American this desire for 
immediate peace between the present belligerents in order 
to ” switch the war ” reaches a higher note, and as is to be 
expected in a journal of the multi>millionaire, William Randolph 
Hearst, becomes an hysterical scream. 

On the 9th November an editorial is printed m huge type 
across four columns of this paper, in which the pe^ proposab 
of King Leopold and Que^ Wilhelminaare strongly supported, 
as follows: 

“Full realisation oC the greater disaster of an Asialic 
Communist invasion cif Western Europe has at last come to 
the bdligerents. 

” Even while they war upon and attempt to destroy eadi 
other, j&tgiand and France and Germany know Ml wdl 
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that the ultimate price of continuing their war is the spread 
of Communism over the whole face of Europe. 

** Communist Russia has plainly told them so, in the 
boasting and gloating words of Premier Molotov, who has 
said Soviet Russia only awaits this ‘ slaughter of Western 
nations ’ for the final triumph of Soviet power.” 

Molotov had said nothing of the kind. In view of the long 
history of their attempts to destroy the Soviet State, he might 
have been forgiven if he had been tempted to encourage his 
c ountry’s principal capitalist enemies to destroy each other, and 
thus to make Soviet civilisation safe at home and likely to extend 
abroad; but in truth, from motives of humanity or from a 
knowledge of the terrible capacity of war to spread, or from 
both, he took the opposite course, and issued a statement (earlier 
in date than the appeals of King Leopold and Queen Wilhel- 
mina) in which he urged strongly the necessity of immediately 
stopping the war. 

The scream continues as follows: 

” The time is ripe for Western Europe to stop its senseless 
war, and to repair the barriers of European civilisation 
against invasion and destruction by the onrushing Asiatic 
hordes of Russian Communism. . . , 

” That the threatened Communist triumph over Europe 
should not blot out all human progress and all human rights, 
should be the united aim and purpose of all the enlightened 
nations of the world that desire to maintain their Occidental 
civilisation.” 

Eleven days later Mr. Hearst’s New York Journal and 
American prints another editorial ”at the top of its voice,” 
headed ” Peace Not ‘ Lost Cause ’ Qin Still Stop Communism.” 
It is in the same strain and there is no need to quote more 
than: 

” The Communist Russian wolf-packs are already circling, 
waiting for the kill--ready to move up to the Bailie, down 
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to the Balkans—prepared to pounce wherever there is safe 
prey. . . . This is the reason why there has been no real 
war in Western Europe so far.” 


LINDBERGH DREADS GENGHIS KHAN 

Lastly, let me quote Charles A. Lindbergh, who writes in 
the Digest for November, under the title “Aviation, Geography 
and Race “—and he must know something about one of these 
topics—an article which was probably written about the 
beginning of October. Colonel Lindbergh, after his flight 
over the Atlantic, became the son-in-law of Dwight Morrow, 
who was both a leading member of the Republican Party (in 
which capacity he held the ambassadorship to Mexico) and 
an associate of the firm of J. P. Morgan. More recently. 
Colonel Lindbergh became well-known for his strong support 
of the Nazis, being decorated by Hitler shortly after a visit 
to the U.S.S.R., which enabled him to make some disparaging 
remarks about the Soviet Air Force, although it appeared that 
he had never heard of Voroshiloff and did not know who 
he was. * 

It can be understood that Colonel Lindbergh would deplore 
even more fervently than Walter Lippmann a quarrel between 
the German and British ruling classes, who ought to be linking 
together against what he had called “ inferior blood.” And 
so his article does little more than repeat the views previously 
cited, with, as his additional tribute to the discussion, a little 
bit of race theory in the Nazi manner; 

“ And while wh stand poised for battle, Oriental guns arc 
turning westward, Asia presses towards us on the Russian 
border, all foreign races stir restlessly. It is time to turn 
from our quarrels and to build our White ramparts again.. •.” 

“ Our dvilisation depends on a united strength among 
ourselves; on a strength too great for foreign armies to 
challenge; on a Western Wall of race and arms which back 
either a Genghis Khan or the infiltration of inferior blood, 
on an^English fleet, a German air force, a French army, an 
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American nation, standing together as guardians of our 

common heritage, sharing strength, dividing influence.” 

1 believe that comment on the substance of this is super¬ 
fluous, But it is noticeable that Mr. Lindbergh mentions 
Genghis Khan, and Mr. Lippmann also refers not infrequently 
in his articles to this dead and gone Mongol conqueror of 
seven hundred years and more ago. Similar references have 
already appeared more than once elsewhere, and bid fair to 
take the same place in ” switch the war ” propaganda as the 
r<"ference to Attila and his Huns did in the anti-German 
propaganda of the 1914-18 war. The reason for it seems 
rather obscure. It is true that there arc a number of Asiatic 
peoples in the U.S.S.R., though in all they amount as yet to 
a small minority. The largest Empire that is predominantly 
Asiatic in its population is the British Empire, but neither 
Mr. Lippmann nor Mr. Lindbergh can surely be referring to 
that ? It seems on the whole more likely that the race-theory 
propensities of the ruling classes not only in Germany led 
them to regard the word “Asiatic” as having an abusive 
flavour and therefore to be applied to anyone whom they wish 
to abuse, in this case the Government of the U.S.S.R. No 
doubt they will select some different label if friendship is 
developed between the U.S.A. and Japan, for these writers 
will know that Japan is an Asiatic country. 


THE U.S.A,, JAPAN, AND U.S.S.R. 

I should like, before concluding this series of American 
quotations, to take up the question of the Far East, remote 
as that may seem at first sight from the immediate European 
conflict. In ihe New York Herald Tribune^ on the 21 st October, 
Walter Lippmann dealt with matters in the Far East and 
especially with Japan. He returned to it on the 26th October 
and again on the 3rd November. 

It is well known that the United States of America has 
been very hostile to the Japanese invasion of China, which 
imongst other things has destroyed much of the Chinese 
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market for American goods, and has become at any rate a 
potential menace to American possessions in the China seas, 
the Philippine Islands. So far has this hostility gone that 
there has been a rather effective boycott of Japanese products, 
especially silk goods, in the United States for the last two and 
a half years ; and the question of an embargo on trade with 
Japan has been frequently raised. In this matter America 
has hitherto stood fairly firmly on the basis of the territorial 
integrity of China as laid down by the Nine-Power Pact con¬ 
cluded at Washington early in 1922; this has not precluded 
American firms from supplying munitions to Japan, but as 
far as the administration is concerned, it has not shown itself 
hitherto prepared to concede the Japanese claims of “ a new 
order in Asia ” and Japanese “ special interests ” in China. 

If we approach Lippmann’s articles with this background 
in our minds we find them somewhat remarkable. In the 
first article, he assumes the need of an arrangement in the 
Far East between the United States and Japan, and says that 
if the Allies and Japan are at peace then, if there is also a Balkan 
bloc dominated jointly by Turkey and Italy, the neutral world 
would become subconsciously organised and aware of its 
mission.” Its mission, he explains, would be to get Germany 
back into the fold. He adds (in his 26th October article), 
” Here, too, wo may venture to hope, is the way the world 
can deal with the nightmare beyond the nightmare—^the threat 
of Bolshevist infiltration into devastated Europe.” 

Now let us, in view of the general background of American 
policies towards Japan, consider what his proposals arc in the 
Far East. It may be remembered that at the time when the 
Red Army had entered Poland Japan hastily concluded a truce 
with the U.S.3 B- on the Manchurian frontiers. This stoppage 
of the sanguinary border incidents which had been going oh 
throughout the summer of 1939 was followed up by the appoint* 
ment of a Frontiers Demarcation Commission. Further, 
there were indications that the Japanese Government was 
considering the conclusion of a Fact of Non-Aggression with 
the U.S.S.R. The American writer found it to be a ** deplor¬ 
able thing.” In this he is certainly giving expression to the 
views of mling cirdaa in America; for everyone must have 
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noticed that the American ambassador was at pains to call upon 
the Foreign Office in Tokio and enquire whether such a pact 
was likely to be concluded, and a Press statement was im¬ 
mediately issued by the Foreign Office spokesman in terms 
intended to assure the American Government that this was not 
the case. 

Now it may seem strange at first sight that American senti¬ 
ment, which was soon to deplore the outbreak of hostilities 
on the Western or North-Western border of the Soviet Union 
in the case of Finland, should deplore the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, or an amicable Soviet-Japanese treaty which would ensure 
the cessation of hostilities, on the East. But so it was. 

Lippmann, in his article of the 3rd November, proceeds to 
argue against the making of peace in this way in the Far East. 
He says that the result would be that “ the conviction would 
grow stronger than it already is that the United States cannot 
afford to see the Allies lose the war at sea, while the danger 
in the Far East would make it more than ever necessary that 
the United States stay out of the fighting in Europe. It would 
also make it more than ever necessary to support the Allies 
by other means. . . . The United States would be concerned 
b^use a British fleet is necessary at Singapore to maintain a 
stable peace in the Pacific.” 

After these reasons for a neutrality that would be highly 
benevolent to the Allies, he asks the Japanese to consider an 
alternative which he says is “ much safer and in the end much 
more attractive.” He then proceeds to propose a complete 
volte face of traditional American policy towards Japanese 
inroads in Asia. He says, ” they will find this country very 
ready to meet them half-way in a general effort to establish a 
genuine new order in Asia.” This phrase, “ a new order in 
Asia,” should be noted; it is the classic phraseology of the 
Japanese Foreign Oflice. It is consistent enough that Lipp- 
noann should use it in respect to the isolation of the U.S.SJl. 
at its Eastern frontier, for in relation to Europe he puts forward 
the type of proposals which one might expect from Hitler 
himself. 

He goes on, “though some Americans would object, the 
majority would support a project of peace in China whidi. 
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while restoring Chinese sovereignty in China proper, would 
recognise the special position of Japan.” Again the Japanese 
Foreign Office’s phrase—” the special position of Japan.” 

Here is (though of course not as yet from any governmental 
sources) the offer openly given to concede practically all that 
Japanese aggression demands, rather than see her conclude 
stable relations of amity with the U.S.S.R. 

Finally Mr. Lippmann hints broadly that the Government 
of the United States would be so complaisant to the Japanese 
Government that they would be willing ” to do a Runciman ” 
on their behalf: the Japanese, as he puts it, ” would find, if 
they explored it, a willingness here to induce the Chinese to 
negotiate a settlement of this sort.” 

EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 

It would occupy too much space if I were to quote at length 
from the newspapers of the various European neutral states or 
to show how the same type of ” switch the war ” propaganda 
that I have quoted from British and American papers is re¬ 
echoed in the smaller countries; but I may give a few samples. 
At the beginning of December, for example, Ny Tid, of 
Gothenburg, speaks about the Finnish ” defence of European 
civilisation against Asiatic barbarism,” The Conservative 
National Tidende in Denmark proposes to unite ” all Christian 
states in a struggle for the Christian idea against Bolshevism,” 
while Politiken, of Denmark, calls upon Paris, London and 
Berlin ” to cease the European Civil War in order that these 
three governments together can stop the advance of world 
revolution.” It is perhaps worth while singling out the well- 
known Swedish paper, Svenska Dagbladet^ whose London 
correspondent, just before the 30th November, was writing 
of London: " 

” Public opinion is slowly beginning to realise that the 
spreading of Bolshevist incendiarism against the West com¬ 
prises a real danger for the whole of Western Europe and 
its civilisation. Military circles have explained to the 
Svenska Dagbladet correspondent to-day, that it may be 
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necessary that the Western powers try to prepare to end 
the Red advance and the same circles speak of the desirability 
of a German collaboration on this question, if only Germany 
could change its attitude. In general, a change of govern¬ 
ment in Germany is presupposed. . , 

The really interesting part of what “ military circles in 
London ” communicated to this Swedish journalist (and it 
will be appreciated that military circles do not mean the rank 
and file) is as follows : 

“ . . . but there are also opinions who would consider it 
not unthinkable to march together with Hitler against the 
Reds.'’ 

It should be emphasised once again, in conclusion, that the 
whole of this very remarkable body of evidence, which could 
easily be multiplied by further quotation, particularly from 
the rabid press of France, is taken from the period before 
hostilities l^gan in Finland. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RECBNT BALTIC POLICY OP THB U.S.S.R. 

When at the end of September and the beginning of October, 
1939, the Soviet Union concluded Treaties with the three 
small Baltic States, amid the \^ety of comments then made 
as to the blow this inflicted upon the interests of Nazi Germany 
it was frequently asserted that they had now become puppet 
states. 

As the negotiations with Finland proceeded this assertion 
became more and more frequent until by the end of the year 
these three States were being talked of as though they no 
longer existed as independent States. 

Without pausing to wonder how long these States would 
have survived at ail if the U.S.S.R. had been a capitalist 
state, it is worth while, since the Baltic policy of the U.S.S.R. 
is so much in issue, to examine the actual texts of the treaties 
and agreements made in order to see their exact scope. 

In September, 1939, negotiations began at Moscow between 
the Soviet Government and the Foreign Secretary of Estonia. 
Hiese were followed by discussions between the Foreign 
Secretary of Latvia, Munters, very well known in the 
League of Nations meetings, and the Soviet Government; 
and then by discussions between the Government of Lithuania 
and the Soviet Union. 

THE ESTONIAN TREATY 

On the 29th September, the following Pact was concluded 
between the Soviet Union and Estonia: 
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Article I 

The two contracting parties undertake to render to each 
other every assistance, including military, in the event of 
direct aggression, or the menace of aggression, arising on 
the part of any great European Power against the sea frontiers 
of the eontracting parties in the Baltic Sea, or their land 
frontiers across the territory of the Latvian Republic, .as 
well as against bases indicated in Article 3. 


Article 2 

The U.S.S.R. undertakes to render to the Estonian Army 
assistance in armaments and other military equipment on 
favourable terms. 


Article 3 

The Estonian Republic assures the Soviet Union of the 
right to maintain naval bases and several aerodromes for 
aviation on lease terms, at reasonable prices, on the Estonian 
islands of Oesel, Dagoe, and in the town of Paldi^ (Baltiski 
port). 

The exact sites for the bases and aerodromes shall bo 
allotted and their boundaries defined by mutual agreement. 

For the protection of the naval bases and aerodromes the 
U.S.S.R. has the right to maintain, at its own expense, on 
the sites allotted for the bases and aerodromes, Soviet land 
and air armed forces of a strictly limited strength, their 
maximum numbers to be determined by special agreements. 


Article 4 

' The two contracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliances or participate in any coalitions directed against 
one of the contracting parties. 
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Article 5 

The realisation of this pact should not affect in any extent 
the sovereign rights of the contracting parties, in particular 
their economic systems and State organisations. 

The sites allotted for bases and aerodromes (Article 3) 
shall remain the territory of the Estonian Republic. 


Article 6 

This pact comes into force upon the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification. 

The exchange of these instruments shall take place in 
Tallinn within six days from the date of the signature of 
this pact. 

The term of the validity of this pact is ten years, and if 
.one of the contracting parties docs not find it necessary to 
denounce this pact one year prior to the expiry of its terms 
the pact shall automatically continue valid for the next 
five years. 

A trade agreement concluded at the same time provided for 
an increase of four and a half times in the trade turnover 
between the two countries, fixing the amount of the general 
turnover at 39,(XX),000 Estonian crowns. The Soviet Union 
granted Estonia the right to transit goods along the railvmys 
and waterways of the Union to Murmansk, Soroka and Black 
Sea ports, and provision was also made for a great extension 
of the transit of Sovie| goods through Estonian ports. 

THE LATVIAN TREATY 

On the 5th October, 1939, a Pact of Mutual Assistance 
between the Latvian Republic and the Soviet Government 
was signed. The text of the pact, described as '*for the 
purpose of the development of the friendly relations established 
by the Peace Treaty of August 11th, 1920, and based on the 
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recognition of the independent State existence and non¬ 
intervention in the internal affairs of the other party • • is 
as follows: 


Article 1 

The two contracting parties undertake to render each 
other every assistance, including military, in the event of 
direct aggression, or the menace of aggression, arising on the 
part of any great European Power against the sea frontiers 
of the contracting parties in the Baltic Sea, or their land 
frontiers across the territories of the Estonian or Lithuanian 
Republics, as well as against the bases indicated in 
Article 3, 


Article 2 

The Soviet Union undertakes to render the Latvian Army 
assistance in armaments and other military equipment on 
favourable terms. 


Article 3 

For the purpose of guaranteeing the security of the 
U.S.S.R. and consolidating her own independence, the 
Latvian Republic grants the Soviet Union right to maintain 
naval bases at the towns of Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils 
(Windau) and several aerodromes for aviation on lease terms 
at reasonable price. The exact sites for the bases and 
aerodromes shall be allotted and their boundaries defined 
by mutual agreement. For the protection of the Irben 
Straits the Soviet Union is granted the right to establish on 
the same conditions a coastal artillery base on the coast 
between Ventspils and Pitrags. 

For the protection of naval bases, aerodromes and the 
coastal artillery base, the Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain at its own expense, Soviet land and air armed 
forces of strictly limited strength, their maximum numbers 
to be determined by special agreement. 
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Article 4 

The two contracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance nor participate in any coalition directed against 
cither of the contracting parties. 

Article 5 

Realisation of this pact should not affect in any way the 
sovereign rights of the contracting parties, in particular their 
State organisation, economic and social systems and military 
measures. Sites allotted for bases and aerodromes (Article 
Three) remain the territory of the Latvian Republic. 

Article 6 

This pact comes into force on the exchange of instruments 
of ratification. The exchange of these instruments shall 
take place in Riga within six days from the day of signature 
of this pact. The term of validity of this pact is ten years, 
and unless one of the contracting parties finds it necessary 
to denounce this pact one year prior to the expiration of its 
term, the pact shall automatically continue valid for the 
next ten years. 

It will be noted in each case that the arrangements made 
are similar to previous pacts of mutual assistance made 
between the Soviet Union and other countries, which were 
generally recognised to be a valuable contribution to the 
maintenance of peace.^ The only additional arrangements are 
the Articles by which the Soviet Union is given the right to 
maintain naval and air hasps at certain stipulated places on the 
coasts and coastal islands of those countries. These are 
strictly limited and have to be paid for on agreed teims. It is 
clear that the treaties are of advantage to both signatories, and 
are far removed from the type of territorial Concession which 
other great Powers have from time to time obtaine4 from 
smaller countries. 
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Had they been of this type, one would have expected that 
in the case of Latvia there would have been some concession 
on the Gulf of Riga, or Riga itself, but nothing of this kind 
was suggested. The air and naval bases are strictly what they 
purport to be, namely, measures for the defence of the Eastern 
Baltic. 

From the standpoint of peace it must be realised that these 
Pacts render that Eastern Baltic area much less open to the 
risk of war. So long as these treaties and arrangements, did 
not exist there was the possibility of these smaller States being 
rsed as a jumping-off ground for an attack on the Soviet Union. 

It is to be feared that a good deal of the comments hostile 
to these treaties has appeared in countries whose Foreign 
Offices had a hankering for the use of these smaller States as 
a theatre of war. 


THE LITHUANIAN TREATY 

The Lithuanian Treaty contains much the same provisions 
as the other two but there are two features in which it differs. 

After stating in the preamble that the treaty is based on the 
recognition of independent State existence and non-interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of the other party, and that the 
contracting parties recognise 

that the Peace Treaty of July 12, 1920, and the Pact of 
Non-Aggression and the peaceful settlement of conflicts 
of September 28, 1926, continue to form the firm basis 
of their mutual relations and imdertakings,*’ 
and are 

convinced that a definition of the exact conditions of 
ensuring mutual security and a just settlement of the 
question.of the State ownership of the city of Vilna and the 
Vilna region, unlawfully wrest^ from Lithuania by Poland, 
meets the interests of both,” 
the treaty itself runs: 

Article 1 

For the purpose of the consolidation of the friendly 
relations between the U.S.SJR* and Lithuania, the dty of 
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Vilna and the Vilna district are transferred by the Soviet 
Union to the Lithuanian Republic and included in the 
territory of the Lithuanian State, the boundary between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Lithuanian Republic being established 
in accordance with the map appended hereto. This 
boundary shall be specified in more detail in a supplementary 
protocol. 


Article 2 

The Soviet Union and the Lithuanian Republic under¬ 
take to render each other every assistance, including military 
assistance, in the event of aggression or the menace of 
aggression against Lithuania as well as in the event of 
aggression or the menace of aggression against the Soviet 
Union over Lithuanian territory on the part of any European 
Power. 


Article 3 

The Soviet Union undertakes to render the Lithuanian 
Army assistance in armaments and other military equipment 
on favourable terms. 


Article 4 

The Soviet Union and the Lithuanian Republic undertake 
jointly to effect the protection of the State boundaries of 
Lithuania, For this purpose the Soviet Union is granted 
the right to maintain at its own expense, at points in the 
Lithuanian Republic established by mutual agreement, 
Soviet land and^air armed forces of strictly limited strength. 
The exact locations of these troops and the boundaries 
within which they may be quartered, their strength at each 
particular point, and all other questions, economic and 
administrative, and questions of jurisdiction arising in 
connexion with the presence of Soviet armed forces on 
Lithuanian territory under the present treaty, shall be 
regulated by special agreements. Sites and buildings 
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necessary for this purpose shall be allotted by the Lithuanian 
Government on lease terms at a reasonable price. 


Article 5 

In the event of the menace of aggression against Lithuania 
or against the U.S.S.R. over Lithuanian territory, the two 
contracting parties shall immediately discuss the resulting 
situation and take all measures found necessary by mutual 
agreement to secure the inviolability of the territories of the 
contracting parties. 


Article 6 

The two contracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliances nor to take part in any coalitions directed 
against either of the contracting parties. 


Article 1 

The realisation of this treaty should not affect in any way 
the sovereign rights of the contracting parties, in particular 
their State organisation, economic and social system, military 
measures, and generally the principle of non-intervention in 
internal affairs. The places of location of the Soviet land 
and air armed forces (Article 3 of this Treaty) in all circum¬ 
stances remain a component part of the territory of the 
Lithuanian Republic. 


Article 8 

The terms of the validity of this treaty in regard to the 
undertakings for mutual assistance between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Lithuanian Republic (Articles 2-7) is fifteen years, 
and, unless one of the contracting parties finds it necessary 
to denounce the provisions of this treaty for a specified terra 
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of one year before the expiration of that term, these pro¬ 
visions shall automatically continue vaUd for the next 
ten years. 

Article 9 

This treaty comes into force upon the exchange of 
instruments of ratification. The exchange of these instru¬ 
ments shall take place in Kaunas within six days from the 
day of signature of this treaty. 

The reader will notice that the first Article transfers the city 
of Vilna and the Vilna district to the Lithuanian Republic. 
This city and territory were occupied by the Red Army when 
they entered Western Byelo-Russia in the latter part of 
September. Lithuania was not an ally of the U.S.S.R. and the 
purely voluntary cession of this territory by a great Power to 
a $m^ one must be almost unique. 


THE QUESTION OF VILNA 

To understand the reasons for and the full importance of 
this action by the U.S.S.R., one must recall the previous 
history of the city and district of Vilna. In the post-war 
settlement of Versailles and immediately after, they were quite 
properly allotted to Lithuania, but in 1920 the Polish General 
2^1igowsky captured the territory and city by force of arms, 
and the Polish Government thereupon annexed it. This 
aggression, which has^never been legalised in any way by the 
l^gue of Nations, remained a constant source of dispute 
M||fmn Poland and Lithuania, lea^g to angry scenes between 
the representatives of the two ebuntries at meetings of the 
League of Nations. So embittered were their relations that, 
ttanil 1938 there were no diplomatic relations between the l 
two countries and there was no transit across the disputed 
section of frontier between Poland and Lithuania. 

In the Constitution of Lithuania during all those eighty 
years, Vilna continued to be described as the capi^ of 
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Lithuania and the scat of Government was described as the 
temporary capital.* 

Lithuania, however, was* too small and too weak to be able 
to assert its rights otherwise than at the League of Nations, 
which was too large and too weak to help her. Menaced by 
Germany and Poland, this small “ independent ’* country had 
to remain truncated, with its capital torn away from it. 

This long-standing injustice which the League of Nations 
had recognised but had proved, powerless or unwilling to 
remedy was fully and finally remedied by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment by the first Article of the Pact. 

The second distinctive feature of this Treaty is that by 
which the Soviet Union protects the State boundaries of 
Lithuania. There is no question but that this Treaty gives 
to the Lithuanian people, for the first time in the history of 
their state, the possibility of living without being overshadowed 
by the menace of war, an existence as a sovereign State as 
independent as any small State can be. 

OTHER TREATIES COMPARED 

I believe this plain recital of the facts should be sufficient 
to dispose of the vague allegations that these three countries 
had completely lost their independence through these Treaties 
and become puppet states; but since the statements to this 
effect continue to be made, and emphasis is laid upon it as 
something improper, it may be worth while to examine the 
precedents for similar arrangements between other States, and 
in particular the treaties concluded fairly recently by the 
Government of Britain with Irak and Egypt. 

The ,Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and Irak^ 
donei^ Baghdad in June, 1930, and ratified on t|i| 
26th Hpuary, 193% contains in Article 5 the statement 
\‘ 

" flis Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes to grant to 
itHis Britannic Majesty for the duration of the Alliance sites’ 
?} tor air bases to be selected by His Britannic Majesty at or in 
the vicinity of Basra and for an air base to he selected by His 
Brttannic Mqfesty to the West of the Euphrates.” 

(The italics are my own.) 
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The authorisation was further given to maintain British 
forces at these places and in the annexure to the Treaty of 
Alliance it was provided in Clause 6: 

** In view of the desirability of identity in training and 
methods between Iraq and British armies^ His Majesty the 
King of Iraq undertakes that, should he deem it necessary 
to have recourse to foreign military instructors, these shall 
be chosen from amongst British subjects. . . . 

He furthei undertakes that the armament and essential 
equipment of his forces shall not differ in type from those of 
the forces of His Britannic Majesty.’* 

Finally, it is laid down in Article 4 of the Treaty that if 
either Great Britain or Iraq become engaged in war the other 
will “ immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally.’* 
The provisions of the Treaty of Alliance between Great 
Britain and Egypt, concluded in London on the 26th August, 
1936, went far beyond those of the Anglo-Traq Treaty and 
there was no more than a pretence in its wording of an equality 
of status between the two High Contracting Parties ; and yet it 
was an advance in favour of Egypt in comparison to earlier 
treaties. Yet Egypt is an independent Sovereign State having 
its own representative at Geneva, who, by the way, was elected 
to the Council at the December meeting, and was one of the 
seven ** thoroughly disinterested neutrals ” who voted for the 
expulsion of the U.S.S.R. 


FINLAND 


I have already dealt pretty fully with the main facts and 
arguments concerning the conduct of the U.S.S.R, in its 
relation to Finland; but there remain some matters which 
can be usefully treated in this chapter. In particular, it is 
worth recalling what from strategic and other reasons Soviet 
policy in rela^tion to Finland must have been during the 
abortive negotiations in the Spring and Summer for a peace 
front ^tween Russia, France and Britain. The U.S.S.R. 
knew, of course, the history since 1917 of Finland, and of the 
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personalities controlling Finland, and all that that implied in 
hostility to herself. She knew, too, that the reactionary rulers 
of Finland must realise that a defeat of Germany, inevitable if 
the peace front were formed and war nevertheless broke out, 
would of necessity entail the collapse of Finnish reaction. They 
knew that Finland and the Baltic States were the strategical 
highway along which an attack, and particularly a German 
attack against Russia must be directed; as The Times had put 
it on the 17th April, 1919: “ So far as stamping out the 
Bolshevists is concerned we might as well send expeditions to 
Honolulu as to the White Sea. If we look at the map, we 
shall find that the best approach to Petrograd is from the 
Baltic, and that the shortest and easiest route is through 
Finland. . . . Finland is the key to Petrograd and Petrograd 
is the key to Moscow.” 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. would know quite clearly that if Russia 
were involved in a war with Germany one of two things was 
bound to happen : cither the Finnish army under Mannerheim 
would, as they did in 1918, invite the German forces to enter 
Finland, or else the German forces, without waiting for the 
formality of invitation, would occupy Finland as a preliminary 
to an attack on Russia. 

In order to prevent this it was essential, if the U.S.S.R. 
was to be able to join any mutual assistance pact aimed at 
Germany, that she should control strategic positions in Finland 
as well as in the smaller Baltic States to prevent these countries 
being used* by Germany for an attack upon Russia. Unless 
she controlled these positions it would be impossible for her 
to play any decisive part in an anti-aggression front against 
Germany. 

It is laiown, of course, that these were the demands made 
by the Russian Government on the Finnish Government at 
the time of the Russian-Finnish negotiations. It may be 
assumed, although it cannot yet be definitely known, that 
they were also the demands which the Soviet Government 
were putting forward in the summer and urging the British 
to get the Finns to accept. They could not very well ask less, 
and it is unlikely that they asked more. 

In the atmosphere of the negotiations in the suminer, it 
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might be thought that Finland would have been urged by 
Britain to accept such terms, and certainly that no British 
official would have spoken in public against them. It is 
significant, however, that General Sir Walter Kirke, at one time 
a member of the Army Council and now Commander-in-Chief 
of the Home forces, who had been closely associated with the 
organisation of Finnish defence, and was in Finland in June,. 
1939, gave utterance to different views. Shortly after it had 
been stated in the Press that Finland and the Baltic States 
were not agreeing to give Russia the facilities which would 
enable her to assist in joint action with Britain and France 
against aggression, and were refbsing all offers of guarantees. 
General Kirke spoke at a dinner given by Errko, then the 
Finnish Foreign Minister, and in proposing a toast to Finland 
he remarked on the Finnish refusal of a Russian guarantee, 
saying: “ Everyone in Britain appreciates her attitude." The 
Right Wing Press in Finland naturally gave this the widest 
publicity. As The Times put it, " The Finnish Press in 
alluding to Sir Walter Kirke’s words that Finland desires to 
sit alone receives warm tributes for his timely and happily- 
worded toast." 

Now General Kirke, who sat on the Army Council, must 
have some acquaintance with strategy; and with his special 
knowledge of Finland he must have been aware that she could 
not resist, in a military sense, even if her pro-German General 
Staff were prepared to resist, a German attack. He must 
have known, therefore, that a refusal of a guarantee by Finland 
was bound, in the event of Russia entering a war on the side 
of Britain and France, to lead to an attack on Russia by Germany 
at one of her most ^tal positions, the Leningrad area. And 
yet he said, without one supposes consulting British public 
opinion, that everyone in Britain appreciated Finland’s attitude, 
which was really no more than a refusal to collaborate in 
collective security. 

As I have shown in " Light on Mof^w," it vras of course 
not the attitude of Finland that created the obstacle rendering 
it impossible for the U.S.S.R.' to accept the Franco-British 
terms ; but ffie strategic problem remained unaltered, and 
once war had brtdcen out it clearly became all the more urgent 
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for the Soviet Union to secure for her own defence those 
strategic positions which previously she had desired to occupy 
as the representative of a League against aggression; and it 
was for that reason that she proposed to Finland a Pact in 
which should be embodied the terms which had previously 
been set out, with the results which I have discussed in 
Chapter VI. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CRY FOR WAR GROWS SHRILLER 

The outbreak of hostilities on the 30th November, which 
could so easily be presented to a public not very fully acquainted 
with international law and morals or with the history of the 
Finnish people and the Finnish Government as an unjustified 
act of aggression on a democratic and peace-loving State, was 
of course a godsend to all the elements desirous of turning 
public opinion against the U.S.S.R. and of “ switching ” the 
war—such a godsend indeed that suspicion arises, as already 
mentioned, that these elements had encouraged Finland to 
refuse concessions in the hope that this very situation would 
be brought about. 

Whatever the cause or the motive, the one thing beyond 
dispute is that the “ godsend ** was gratefully accepted, and 
that a sustained and co-ordinated barrage of hostile propaganda 
against the U.S.S.R., of unprecedented intensity, was launched. 
Accusations of aggression and Imperialism and various other 
accusations, which I have discussed in Chapter VI, were 
made with great freedom and vigour. 

The innocent public no doubt responded to this with perfect 
sincerity, but that it was in no way a genuine or spontaneous 
renaissance of a moral sense in the British Government or 
Press was of course clear to everyone with substantial experi¬ 
ence of the conduct of modern politics. The less cynical and 
more charitably-minded person who may read this book can of 
course easily convince himself by recalling Chapter VII to his 
memory and comparing it with the Press campaign of December 
and onwards. In the former, I have given a selection from a 
great volume of evidence showing the campaign for war being 
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raised with scarcely any disguise* before any question of 
hostilities against Finland arose; and the cries which arose 
after the 30th November are not new cries but just the old 
ones made shriller. The campaign would have gone on just 
the same if hostilities had never begun ; and the hostilities did 
no more (from the Government and Press point of view) than 
provide good new propaganda material. 

It was pretty plain at an early stage that the British Govern¬ 
ment was joining whole-heartedly in the bombardment. This 
is not shown merely by its undertaking to supply munitions to 
Finland, as mentioned below; the most cogent proof of its 
participation lies perhaps in its own behaviour, and in the 
behaviour of the Press which it can after all influence a good 
deal, especially in war time, in connexion with the propaganda 
barrage. It is said that this was a case of aggression. Well, 
the British Government has met with cases of aggression 
before ; and it has uniformly dealt with them without indigna¬ 
tion, its conduct being unaffected by considerations of moral 
principles, and has been guided simply by what it has thought 
best suited to its own interests. If it thought the conduct of 
the U.S.S.R. wrong, that would not have led it to behave as 
it has done, or to let the Press do likewise, unless it suited its 
policy to allow public opinion to be inflamed against the 
U.S.S.R. 

The contrast between its reaction to these hostilities and its 
habitual reaction to Fascist aggression is so glaring as to convict 
it—not of gross dishonesty and hypocrisy, which no longer 
matter—but of a deliberate intent to build up among our 
people a war mentality against the U.S.S.R. at the most inflam¬ 
mable moment in modem history. 

And public opinion, the opinion of each one of us, must be 
on its guard. We must realise that the question whether the 
U.S.S.R. has been guilty of aggression is by no means the 
same as the question whether the reaction to such an aggression 
should take the form of shouting for war against the U.S.S.R. 
Many who may still hold to the opinion that the Soviet Union 
has been guilty of unjustified aggression will not desire that 
for that reason in this case alone war should follow, and 
hundreds of thousands of innocent people in various countries 
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thould be brought to early and terrible deaths in a war between 
states whose peoples have no quarrel. 

THB ELASTIC CONSCIENCE 

Let US turn to examine a few examples of our Government’s 
record in dealing with aggression. I confine myself to the 
last few years; if one went back twenty years, one would have 
to write a volume. The instances are indeed so numerous that 
{ have prepared a catalogue of them, together with those of 
other Great Powers, which is printed at page 251. 

Japan committed unprovoked aggression against China, a 
bacl^rd country in which Britain had vast investments; the 
British Government, on a promise from Japan that its own 
trade would be respected—a promise which it can hardly have 
been childish enough to believe—condoned the aggression and 
held back the League of Nations from operating sanctions, 
Japan was a military-fascist country, likely to be extremely 
embarrassing to the U.S.S.R.; it was thereby, it seems, 
doubly endeared to the British Government, and not to be 
offended, even at the risk of heavy losses to British trade and 
property. 

Italy committed unprovoked aggression against Abyssinia; 
the British Government, after for a time forbidding the supply 
of arms to Abyssinia, went so far, under the influence of an 
impending general electimi, as to encourage the application 
of sanctions—the only mmaent betwera 1931 and September, 
1939, when it ever reacted in any uhflivourable manner to 
aggression—but it set to work immediately to negotiate a dis¬ 
honest compromise behilid the back of the League of Nations, 
and when that was spoilt' by prematute disclosure it sabotaged 
the sanctions by nof Wending them to oil supplies, which 
would havf been efleotive. Italy was a fascist country, naturally 
dear to the mentality of our government, and greatly admired 
by Mr. phamberlaiQ. Mr. Chamberlain visited Rome, was 
patted Olathe back, and recognised the conquest. 

Italy ipd Germany commithsd unprovoked aggression in 
S^jtain, and in course of doing so destroyed British ships and 
murderitd Britleb seamen. They are both fascist powers. 
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The reactions of the British Government to this, a most shame¬ 
ful chapter, are dealt with to some extent later in this 
chapter. 

Germany next committed unprovoked aggression on Austria. 
Britain did nothing, and the League did nothing. 

Germany then demanded Sudetenland from Czecho-Slovaksa, 
and threatened immediate aggression if she did not get it. Mr. 
Chamberlain had actually been the first person to give expression 
to the idea that Germany should take this territory, long before 
Hitler gave any hint of it; and in the end he and Daladier 
held Czecho-Slovakia by the throat whilst Hitler picked her 
pocket; Mussolini was invited to the discussions, the U.S.S.R. 
was excluded, and so was even Czecho-Slovakia. The U.S.S.R. 
suggested on the 2nd September, and at Geneva on the 11th 
September, both a joint dimarche of U.S.S.R., Britain and 
France, in favour of the Czechs, and the use of Article 11 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; the suggestion was 
ignored, and The Times covered the aggression against both 
Austria and Sudetenland by calling it (on the 13th March, 
1939) those demands upon her neighbours which, by their 
own profession, they were unable conscientiously to contest, 
and yet had failed to satisfy while the way of orderly settle¬ 
ment was still open.** 

Hitler then committed unprovoked aggression on the whole 
of the rest of Czecho-Slovakia; Mr. Chamberlain*s first 
reaction was to ** deprecate charges of breach of faith **; and 
public indignation at this condonation of an obviously in¬ 
excusable aggression merely drove him to express measured 
disapproval. 

Hitler next committed ui^HOVoked aggression on Memel; 
that, like the famoua baby, was only a little one. 

Mussolini then committed unprovoked aggression on 
Albania; the British Government did nothing, but within 
a few months had recognised the conquest.*^ The Times^ in 

* A convenient mnemonic for those who wish to remember the 
instances of aggression acquiesced in by the British Government 
in the last ten years is the word MASSACRE. The initial letters 
of the countries involved can be fitted into that word without much 
difficulty. 
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its review of the year 1939, gave the following reasons for 
acquiescence in this particular aggression : 

For diplomatic reasons the British Government accepted 
the argument that the status quo in the Mediterranean as 
guaranteed in the Anglo-Italian Agreements of 1937 and 
1938 had not been changed (by the Italian occupation of 
Albania), The consideration which appealed more to the 
British public was that in fact political conditions had been 
far from satisfactory in the small but not compact kingdom, 
and that a tightening of Italian control might ultimately be 
to the benefit of the inhabitants themselves.” 

Mr. Chamberlain himself was so satisfied with his own part 
in these tragedies that, when he broadcast to the nation at the 
outbreak of war, on the morning of the 3rd December, 1939, 
he said: “ I cannot believe that there is anything difierent 
that I could have done and that would have been more success¬ 
ful,” 

(It is tragic to think of this man, with this record, being so 
supremely self-satisfied as to think, and express the thought, 
that no step which he had taken could have been done better.) 

Then the U.S S.R., in the circumstances described else¬ 
where in this book, invaded Finnish territory; the British 
Government and Press, especially those sections of the Press 
which had most vigorously condoned all the previous aggres¬ 
sions, surpassed all limits of Pharisaical self-righteousness, 
and the L^gue of Nations came to life and took the action 
described in Chapter IX. 

When one compares the anxious way in which our govern¬ 
ment throughout all previous aggressions, although we were 
” at peace,” abased itself to every aggressor to avoid—as it 
said—the risk of being drawn into war, with the mixture of 
shamelessness and recklessness in which it resuscitates and 
gerrymanders the League of Nations, and risks increasing 
both the area of hostilities and the number of its enemies in 
the early stages of what may well be its life and death struggle 
with its principal capitalist rival, one can only assume that— 
unless it has taken leave of its senses—-it must actually want 
war with the U.S.S.R, The only other possible explanation, 
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that it is risking these grave disadvantages in the service of 
high moral principles, is utterly untenable in the face of its 
record. (Even its claim to be defending Poland against 
aggression led a comic writer in an American paper to say 
that it reminded him of the man “ who went gunning for his 
daughter’s beau because he had seduced her twice.”) 

♦There is one other significant feature. The British Govern¬ 
ment must of course prepare public opinion if it contemplates 
embarking on further large-scale hostilities. To do that, it 
must not only work up public indignation ; it must also hearten 
people for the struggle by persuading them that victory would 
be not merely possible but easy. So we find that that too is 
being vigorously undertaken. As I have already explained, it 
is extremely difficult to form any real estimate as to the compe¬ 
tence of the Red Army from what has so far taken place ; and 
yet the public is being quite recklessly fed with stories of its 
complete incompetence. If by this means a war mentality 
is created which ultimately leads to a loss of several million 
lives, someone will carry a tremendous responsibility. 

I need not in this chapter quote from the general Press to 
illustrate the campaign after the 30th November; to do so 
one almost would have to reprint the news pages of most 
of the newspapers on most days. It must suffice to state 
generally that the Press of December was just an intensified 
version of that of November and before, which I have quoted 
in Chapter VII, and to give a few “ samples ” from Britain^ 
from France, and from the U.S.A. 

A British example of the general trend is taken from The 
Tmies of the 2ncl January, 1940, which gives a ” Diary of the 
War ” ; the heading is as follows : 

“ DIARY OF THE WAR ” 

” SUCCESSES AT SEA ” 

“ THE RESISTANCE OF FINLAND” 

I pause to remind the Editor of The Times that when Britain 
is at war, as it often is, ” The War ” generally means the war 
in which Britain is engaged, and that at the moment neither 
Finland nor the U.S.S.R. is engaged in war with Britain. 1 
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thm analyse the thirty>one entries in this Diary for the month 
of December, and find that on nine occasions the only happen* 
ings in “ the war ” that were recorded related to Finland, and 
on seven occasions Finland and the belligerent nations in the 
war in which we are engaged share the day’s entry. 

The French example is a striking revelation of the govern¬ 
ment adopting the altitude of regarding the U.S.S.R. as one 
of the enemies of Britain and France in this war. The French 
Minister of Finance, in his budget speech on the 28th Decem¬ 
ber, 1939, as reported in Th« Times of the following day, 
“ explained that the proportion of participation in war expenses 
of three for Great Britain and two for France, stipulated in the 
agreement, did not apply to the general war expenses, which 
would be neither possible nor desirable, but to certain important 
items such as the Polish Army demanding 3) milliards of francs 
this first year, (md now the help being extended to Finland.'* 

An interesting parallel to this is to be found in the American 
otample which I take from the same issue of The Times as gave 
the Diary quoted above. The Washington correspondent of 
the paper quotes Mr. Walter Lippmann as saying that what is 
implicit in President Roosevelt’s letter of the 23rd December, 
and the Pope’s address to the CoUege of Cardinals, is: 

“ that war will continue, since Hitler and Stalin are as yet 
unprepared to meet the indispensable condition of peace— 
reparation of the wrongs done to Poland, Finland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia.” 

Aq Anglo-American example is supplied by Lord Lothian, 
the British Ambassitdor to the U.S.A., speaking in Chicago 
on the 4th January, 1940 (as reported in The Times of the 
following day). He said that: 

”... he left to historians the question of the war’s ori^. 
On one side Germany and Russia, and on the other Britain 
and the Dominions, allied with France, were now contending 
not for tarritoty, but for sea power, * for that is the real 
hey to victory.* ” 
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Here one has the position as it appears to an intelligent 
diplomat^ who has sidled information available to tell him 
who are the belligerents in this war; he treats it as axiomatic 
that there is one war and that Russia is already one of the 
belligerents against Britain in that war. 

THE RESURRECTION MEN ” 

It was perhaps a master-stroke of hypocrisy, obviously 
designed for the consumption of uninformed public opinioa» 
and a further striking proof of the fact that Britain was prepared 
tc stop at nothing to work upa war feeling against the U.S.S.R., 
that the League of Nations, which had been made by its real 
controllers, Britain and France, an accomplice in so many 
aggressions before, should now be put forward actually to pass 
judgment upon the U.S.S.R.; and the gerrymandering that 
had to be operated to get such a judgment delivered with some 
show of regularity only made the matter worse. 

True, the League of Nations was nominally the correct body 
to take such action—it had indeed been founded to adjudicate 
in such matters—but its machinery had been largely sabotaged 
and dismantled and its authority and prestige had been almost 
entirely destroyed in the last few years. The British and 
French Governments had pushed it into the background; its 
authority bad not been invoked in the case of Czecho-Slovakia 
(whose ** case ** had indeed been settled at Munich); and 
when it bad been invoked, as in the case of Manchuria and 
Spain, it bad proved but a broken reed. 

But now suddenly the League was resuscHated, clothed with 
all its covenanted might, and handed back its full authority 
by the very governments of Britain and France which had 
enfeebled it and done their best to bury it quietly away. It 
is oddly renUniscent of the “ resurrection men ” at the be^- 
nlng of the last century; or, to go back a few hundred years 
earlier^ of the time when the Papacy was dominated by 
mediae^ n^onarchs, at whose bidding excommunications were 
hunchddl 

In these circumstances, those to whom the building of the 
League of Nations as a true authority had been the dearest 
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wish of their hearts, were either revolted by this sudden new 
conversion of Mr. Chamberlain, or in other cases cheered 
dutifully but somewhat ruefully. 

But the actual methods by which the League was brought 
into play so plainly exhibited the dishonesty of the whole 
busihess that so far from this being the revival of the League 
it will probably prove its death-blow. Nominally a League 
of Nations, it was turned into a League of Capitalist Nations 
against the U.S.S.R. 

The proceedings began with a request from Mannerheim’s 
government in Finland to the Secretary-General of the League, 
asking him to call an immediate meeting of the Council and of 
the Assembly of the League to deal with the Finnish-Soviet 
conflict. 

To this request the Secretary-General promptly responded 
by summoning an immediate meeting of the League. The 
outbreak of the main war on the 3rd September had not even 
produced a meeting, and so swift a response was in itself some¬ 
thing unusual, as the unfortunate Albanians learnt when their 
first application to the Secretary-General was overruled on the 
grounds that it came from the charge d'afi'aires in Paris and 
not from the Government at Tirana. 

THE DEAD VOTE 

The invitation was taken up with the greatest enthusiasm, 
particularly in those countries which had previously had least 
to do with the League. Indeed, there occurred a phenomenon 
more usually experienced in Irish elections—the dead rose 
from their grave to vote. Venezuela, which bad as far back 
as July, 1938, aimounced her irrevocable intention of retiring 
from the League, and had shaken the dust of Geneva from her 
feet, informed the Secretary-General that in these new circum¬ 
stances she would return and unite with the common aim 
of considering means of giving effect to the guarantee of security 
and p^ce solemnly inscribed in the preamble of the Covenant.** 

While, however, the South American States vied with each 
other in threats of resignation if the U.S.S.R. were not im¬ 
mediately expelled, Britain and France for a moment adopted 
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or pretended to adopt, a more cautious attitude. In The 
Times of the 9th December, 1939, the position was explained 
thus :—“ It is felt that the move (for the expulsion of U.S.S.R.) 
had best be made by thoroughly disinterested neutrals. The 
moral judgment involved would be all the more effective if 
the belligerents confined themselves to supporting disinterested 
parties.” The character of the so-called disinterested 
neutrals ” will appear later, but it is interesting to notice that 
the British and French Governments were still paying suflB- 
cient lip-service to morals to wish to create the illusion of their 
being swept along in a world tide of moral indignation. 

Meanwhile, Britain and France, as the two permanent 
members of the Council, had to deal with one or two ticklish 
points of preliminary procedure. The ordinary League 
meeting in September had been abandoned—it had contained 
a number of embarrassing items, including the appeal by 
China against Japanese aggression and the appeal by Albania 
against Italian aggression. It was desirable now, however, 
to elect a new dbuncil—a thing which should have been done 
at the abandoned September meeting. 

SWEET ARB THE USES OF THE ALPHABET 

“ A Strong argument,” it was said in The Times of the 9th 
December, ” in favour of giving the Russo-Finnish dispute to 
the new Council is that alphabetic rotation will give the new 
presidency to Belgium instead of to the U.S.S.R.” The 
Soviet Union had, in fact, already announced its intention of 
not taking part in the League discussions on Finland, but a 
new Council was desirable for another reason; as explained 
in the Manchester Guardian of the 11th December, “a 
unanimous vote would be required to exclude Russia from 
the League. It is not thought in League quarters that this 
would be possible with the present membership of the Council.” 

There was, however, a further difficulty to be overcome 
before the matter could be got out of the hands of the old 
Council into those of the new one. The Council (which is 
the executive committee of the League) was due to meet 
before the Assembly (the Parliament of the League, in which 
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every nation is represented). Some recommendation had to 
be made to the Assembly by the Council, i.e. by the Old Council. 
This final difficulty was avoided by the Council handing over 
the consideration of the dispute to a special committee—called 
the Committee of Fourteen —created for that particular 
purpose. 

The membership of this Committee is highly significant. 
It might be thou^t a fundamental principle of justice that 
if a jury is chosen to try any dispute, whether between in¬ 
dividuals or nations, it should not consist of sworn enemies 
of one of the parties to the dispute. Yet out of the fourteen 
nations represented on the Committee of Fourteen, only four 
were in normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
The refusal to maintain diplomatic relations is, short of war, 
the strongest expression of hostility which one state can show 
to another, especially when it is maintained towards a stable 
and permanent government over long periods of years. 

There were other significant features in the membership of 
the Committee, which was as follows:—Britain, India, Canada, 
Eire, Egypt, France, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Uruguay, Vene¬ 
zuela, Norway and Sweden. 

Thus Great Britain and France, who had expressed their 
intention of following the lead of the smaller states, found 
themselves on a Committee, upon which by some curious 
chance the smaller states were practically all client states 
of their own. 

India stands out as the most obvious and flagrant example. 
Hlardly a month before her appointment as an independent 
state ” to judge the Soviet-Finnish dispute, the British Govern¬ 
ment had explained in the House of Commons how impossible 
it was to allow the Indians any real say in the control of Indian 
foreign relations. 

Egypt has been |nd remains a typical British client state, 
and is instanced as such, for example, by Wheaton, the writer 
on international law, whom I have previously quoted. Eire, 
which is neutral in the war, is, perhaps, more independent in 
foreign policy than Egypt, but she is strongly anti-Soviet in 
policy. She had already shown her views on aggression in 
1937^ by refusing to agree to the mention of Germany and 
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[taly as aggressors in a resolution dealing with the Spanish 
dtuation; but» as will be seen, her conscientious principles 
igainst naming the aggressor did not extend to this occasion 
when she had an opportunity of attacking the Soviet Union. 

The delegate who attended in the name of Poland represented 
an cmigr6 government, having no control over Polish territory 
land resident in France. This government, which is completely 

the hands of Britain and France, had been appointed in 
k very informal and irregular fashion after the internment 
5n Roumania of the Polish President and the regular Polish 
government in September, 1939. It is worth recalling that 
^Britain and France had given as their reason for withdrawing 
^heir recognition of the Spanish Republican Government the 
resignation of the Spanish President and the fact that the usual 
^constitutional forms could not be observed in choosing his 
successor. No such scruples prevented the League accepting 
a government as representing Poland which had not been 
formed on Polish soil, possessed no constitutional continuity 
with the previous regime in Poland, and had been created and 
establbh^ abroad. 

THOROUGHLY DISINTERESTED NEUTRALS ** 

The Committee which according to The Times was to consist 
of thoroughly disinterested neutrals ** included no less than 
six of the belligerents in the present war—Britain, France, 
Poland, India, Egypt and Canada—and for the rest consisted 
of client Hates of three great powers, Britain, France and the 
U.SA., including a large number of states with a history of 
strong hostility to the Soviet Union, and of tolerance of Fascist 
aggression. It was no coincidence that Portugal, the ''old 
and ancient” ally of Britain, should have been chosen as 
chairman; it was Portugal who in 1937 succeeded in wrecking 
a resolution by the Assembly to condemn aggression in 
Spain. 

Norway and Sweden belong to a group of states closely 
linked to Britain. '' London ” as The Economist remarked in 
a passage previously quoted, "is their commercial—and in 
many ways their political—metropolis.” 
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Uruguay and Venezuela (the latter of whom had, in any 
case, given notice of resignation from the League and only 
attended through dislike of the Soviet Union), are “ client ” 
states of the United States. Further, they represent the worst 
type of South American republic, belonging to a group whose 
history was characterised by The Times of the ISth June, 1939,. 
as being distinguished “ by the strange phenomenon of mili¬ 
tarism without military efficiency, by military dictatorships! 
pronunciamentos, military juntas, and by successive military 
coups d'itat." Their governments are Right Wing though, a 
The Times points out in the same article, “ no Right Winf{ 
government in South America to-day could stand the test of i. 
really fair and free election.” Such is the background of th, 
“thoroughly disinterested neutrals” called in from the Ne-i 
World to maintain the democracy of the old. 

It is worth noting that the two South American states whic.. 
have democratic governments of the left, Mexico and Chile, 
both abstained in the subsequent voting in the Assembly to 
expel the Soviet Union. 

It might be thought that among all these client states one 
independent nation at least might be found, thrown in for 
decency’s sake, like an honest man on the Board of a fraudulent" 
company. Siam might be thought to qualify for the part f 
but Siam is to Japan what Uruguay and Venezuela are to the 
United States. In the same way as the unhappy Albania,, 
until its destruction by its “ patron,” represented Italy in the 
League in which Italy officially took no part, so Siam has looked 
after Japanese interests. But recently Siam, not content with 
being a “ client ” of Japan, has tended to become also a “ client ” 
of Great Britain and France—an event which aroused the 
indignation of the Italian Press. ” What 1 ” exclaims La 
Stampa (as quoted in The Times of the 26th June, 1939), “ we 
always thou^t that Siam was a jealous guardian of the Yellow 
races. Can it be true that she b lining up with the imperialbt 
democraeies ? ” 

At least some support is given to La Stampa's tear. Bangkok, ^ 
fike Heteinki, is one of the capitals to which Great Britain has'j 
sent an air attach6, although the Air Force is as yet not of al 
size that would normally justify such representation. 
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Finally, it is not without interest to note that with the 
fxception of Norway, Sweden and Venezuela, all the states 
^presented on the Committee of Fourteen were belligerents 
1 the side of Great Britain and France in the war of 1914-18, 
id were parties to the Treaty of Versailles, subscribing to all 
> anti-Soviet implications. 


EMBARRASSING ITEMS 

. Meanwhile another “ immediate task ” confronted Great 
titain and France, to use the phiase of The Times. It was 
A o strip the agenda of the Assembly and Council of all but 
c ^ntials.** (“ Essentials are, of course, charges of aggres- 
against the U.S.S.R.; non-essentials are similar charges 
igainst Fascist countries.) The embarrassing items thus 
indicated were an appeal by Albania against Italian aggression 
vid an appeal by China against Japanese aggression. The 
.ppeal by Albania was particularly embarrassing in that Great 
Britain, who on the Committee of Fourteen was taking up the 
position that aggression must be condemned, whenever and 
\ herevcr it occurs, had in fact not only done nothing to help 
Albania, but had shortly before, by appointing a Consul- 
general in Tirana, in efifect acknowledged the Italian annexation 
of the country. 

Further embarrassment was caused by the thought that 
some nation might be tactless enough to raise at Geneva the 
:juestion of German aggression against Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. Germany had expressed the view that any such 
discussion by the League of Nations at Geneva, which is in 
Switzerland, would constitute a violation of Swiss neutrality, 
and the Swiss Government apparently accepted this view, 
no doubt much to the relief of the British. It was not ex¬ 
plained why it was not a violation of Swiss neutrality to discuss 
a similar charge against the U.S.S.R. The so-called “ Oslo ” 
/oup of powers (Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Norway, 
^ Sweden and Denmark) were even more helpful to those em- 
i barrassed by “ non-essentials,** for they sent a written declara- 
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tion to the President of the League, declaring that the Assembly 
should abstain fVom discussing any political issue except that 
of Finland. “ Hiis ” remarked the Dtdly Tel^aph, “ is 
believed to be intended as a safeguard against the introduction 
of any reference to Poland and German aggression generally.” 
It also prevented any too open division in the anti-Soviet 
front and conveniently allowed the League’s entire machinery 
to be employed on behalf of Mannerheim’s government 
instead of being diverted into having to deal with China, 
Albania, and Czecho-Slovalda as well. 

The stage having thus been cleared, the ** Committee of 
Fourteen ” made their report to the Assembly. Russia, who 
had been given twenty-four hours in which to reply to their 
demand for the immediate cessation of hostilities, had answered 
that the dispute could not properly be dealt with by the League 
—a reply which, in view of the composition of the “ Comnuttee 
of Fourteen,” was not surprising. 

“ It was a chastened League Assembly," reported The 
Daily Telegraph (12th December, 1939), “ grimly conscious of 
the European war ” (but, of course, not allowed to discuss it). 

. . . “ Extraordinary police precautions had been taken and 
guards were stationed at many points. There were twenty-five 
rows of empty benches. . . .” The Argentine, which had 
been one of the first states to demand the expulsion of the 
U.S.S.R., now announced that they were “ determined to 
oppose the decay of moral values,” and added the threat that 
“ they would not consider themselves a member of the League 
so long as the U.S.S.R. was able to claim that title.” 

The Argentine’s previous record as a League enthusiast 
may be partly gauged by the &ct that she was in arrears with 
her subscription to the extent of over half a million gold francs. 
But there was hope, for the New York Times reportet^: “ It 
is expected that if Itussia is expelled the Argentine Republic 
will remain a member and pay her arrears which amount to 
512,000 gold francs.” 

A number of other delegates wished to speak, but the 
President of the Assembly, as The Times put it, ” proposed a 
postponement of the discusirion and the transmis^km of tiie 
Argentine delegate’s speeds to the special committee.” The 
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Cubao delegate expressed a wish to be heard, but his protests 
were overruled. . . 

But, as the Manchester Guardian had pointed out, there 
was a grave doubt whether the Council as constituted would 
pass the resolution expelling the Soviet Union, and it seems, 
indeed, that it was considered impossible to elect any Council 
which would perform this task. A novel expedient was 
therefore hit upon. It was decided to fill only three of the five 
Council places falling vacant; the result, as explained in The 
Times, was that: “ By the retirement of China and Latvia 

from the Council to-day, and the postponement of the election 
of new members until after the decisions of the Council ip the 
Russo-Finnish affair, all risk is avoided of China or Latvia 
being called upon to register a definite attitude towards the 
conflict.” Later, however, presumably on further backstairs 
intrigue, it was discovered that Egypt could be substituted for 
Latvia in the re-elections and that China was prepared to 
abstain from voting in the Council. Accordingly, it was 
unnecessary to ” unpack ” the Council, and at another special 
session of the Assembly, China and Egypt were elected. The 
Council, thus unexpectedly able to have a full quota of members, 
now consisted of the three permanent members, France, 
Britain, and the U.S.S.R., and eleven elected non-permanent 
members, Belgium, Greece, Yugoslavia, Finland, Peru, Iran 
(Persia), Bolivia, San Domingo (an obscure republic on an 
island in the Carribbean Sea, whose completely helpless 
“client” status is illustrated in Chapter IV), South Africa, 
China and Egypt. 


UNANIMITY (50 PER CENT.) 


The U.S.S.R. was absent and Finland as a party to the 
dispute did not vote. Peru and Iran (Persia) were absent, 
and Yugoslavia, Greece and C3iina deliberately abstained 
from voting. Thus the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. was voted 
1^ seven nations, or just one half of the Council. Of these 
seven. South Ailrica was an ally and dominion of Great Britain, 
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and Egypt an ally and a ** client ** state. Belgium is pretty 
well a “ client ’’ of France and Britain, as recent trade agree¬ 
ments remind us. 

Bolivia and San Domingo are both ** client ” states of the 
United States of America, and, indeed, San Domingo is so 
much of a client that it is usually cited as a typical example of 
this species of nation by writers upon public international law. 

Thus was carried out the ** move which, as The Times 
said, “ had best be made by thoroughly disinterested neutrals.” 

One final act in the expulsion had yet to be performed. 
The Assembly had to accept the vote of the Council. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M.P., described this final act in the 
News Chronicle of the 15th December, 1939: 

“ The League members are not unanimously happy about 
the expulsion of Russia. The first delegate who addressed 
the Assembly this morning, the delegate of Portugal, em¬ 
phasised the sinister possibility of this step. ... He was 
so obviously more pleased that a blow had been struck at 
Communism than that a step had been taken to help a small 
nation attacked by a great one. Millions of workers all the 
world over will resent the way in which this Portuguese 
delegate, speaking as Chairman of the special Assembly 
Committee, recalled the Russian intervention in Spain, but 
forgot to mention the reactionary rebellion supported by 
German Nazis and Italian Fascists, which caused that 
intervention.” 


A different attitude was adopted by the delegate from 
Mexico, one of the few states on the American Continent 
which has consistent!)! refused to follow the lead of the United 
States ; he pointed out that the League existed to settle disputes, 
and ” not to provide a screen behind which political interests 
could take shelter.” 

As the session proceeded, it appeared, as the Daily Telegraph 
Remarked, that ” enthusiasm for punitive measures varies with 
^ distance from the field of conflict—which is human if not 
her^Sc]^’ The majority of the smaller European states refused 
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U> vote at all; Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
and Baltic states abstained; Hungary and the Balkan States 
were either absent or did not vote, nor did Afghanistan and 
Iran. The U.S.S.R. was expelled by the votes of Great 
Britain, France, their Allies and “ client states,” and by the 
client states of the U.S.A. 

GENEVA TIOHT-ROPB 

It is clear from the report of the proceedings in the New 
York Times that a good deal of careful management was required 
to bring off the expulsion at all, especially as no serious l^gue 
decision had ever previously been carried through without a 
unanimous vote, that is, without even an abstention. The 
New York Times^ Geneva correspondent reports the matter 
thus: 

” During the morning meeting of the Assembly, seventeen 
speakers went to the tribune to state the attitude of their 
governments. While six were forthright in their demand 
that the letter of the law should be applied, eleven made 
reservations of one kind or another. The six were, in the 
order of their speaking, Portugal, India, Ecuador, France, 
Britain and Poland. The eleven were Mexico, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, China and Bulgaria. 

” With this division of opinion, the business of getting 
a unanimous vote or anything like it looked extremely 
precarious. But that astute and forceful presiding officer, 
Carl J. Hambro, the president of the Norwegian Storting, 
managed it majestically. No country had defended Russia, 
and no one bad declared out and out that it did not approve 
of the draft report with its condemnation and recom¬ 
mendations to the Council. 

” How they voted, however, depended on how the alter¬ 
native was presented. Dr. Hambro did not give them 
time. As soon as the last of the speakers sat dovm, he 
announced: 

* The Assembly will have taken note of all the declarations 
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that have been made. I do not think, therefore, that it is 
necessary to take a vote by n>U*caIl. If there are no obMr- 
vations to the contrary, the Assembly will vote according to 
the ordinary method.* 

'* He barely paused for breath, and added: 

** * There being no observations to the contrary, I will 
ask all delegates who are in favour of the report to remain 
seated.* 

** It would have taken a brave man to have risen to his 
feet at that moment and so proclaim himself in favour 
Russia. No one moved.'* 


So ended this momentous meeting of the League of Nations. 
Having systematically been held back from action when inaction 
was shameful and inexcusable, it was finally led to swift action 
in circumstances and in a manner which demonstrated even to 
the most charitable that nothing but political objection to the 
accused was moving the judges. The League had ignored 
aggression against' O»cho>siovakia, against Albania, and 
against China. It had, out of respect for Swiss neutrality, 
refused to discuss the aggressions of Germany; finally, it had, 
by gerrymandering the Council elections and appointing a 
special Committee of states known to be hostile to the Soviet 
Union, secured the expulsion of that country. “ In the diffl* 
cult circumstances,*** wrote The Times, with matchless hypocrisy 
in a leading article of the 16th December, 1939, “ the Lei^ue 
of Nations has acted with firmness, dignity and despatdt, and 
has once more played the part of the political ctmsdence of 
mankind.*’ If the manoeuvres in tiie Assembly and on the 
Council are any indication, mankind had a particularly uneasy 
political consdence. « • 

Before dispersing, the Coundl authorised the Secretariat to 
take one action which cleared the way for the organisation 
of intervention on behalf of Baron Manneriteim npon a wwld 
scale, namely, to consult with non«manbets of the League on 
the matter. Itie any was thus deared for collabora^Em with 
the United States, with Italy, with Japan, and ev«i with 
Oennany. 
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COMPARE SPAIN 

For com|>arison’s sake, in order to sec how the action, both 
0( the League of Nations and of Britain, in respect of Finland 
c&ffered from their action in relation to a genuinely democratic 
power, it is of value to contrast the treatment of Spain with 
that accorded to Finland. 

Most people are familiar with the history of the recent 
Spanish civil war and of the policy of “ Non-Intervention,** 
inaugurated by the British and French governments; but for 
convenience* sake, I will restate the salient facts very briefly. 

Civil war broke out in Spain in July, 1936. Under inter¬ 
national law no government is entitled to supply arms or give 
any assistance whatsoever to rebels against an existing recognised 
government. Germany and Italy at that time, like the rest 
of the world, recognised the Spanish government; and, indeed, 
for the first three months of the war they maintained embassies 
in Spanish government territory. Nevertheless, from the very 
first days of the outbreak, and even before, they supplied arms 
and munitions to the rebels. Of this there is now no shadow 
of doubt, since both Hitler and Mussolini have, publicly ad¬ 
mitted it. Thus, for example, in a speech on the 6th June, 
1939, to the returned German troops from Spain, Hitler said: 

“In July, 1936, I decided to accede to the request for 

help which General Franco addressed to me.” 

Two days later, at a banquet given in Rome to Franco*s 
Minister of the Interior, Mussolini said; 

** We did not hesitate to give our full aid openly from the 

first days right up to the final victory.*’ 

Such help amounts, in international law and in common 
sense, to aggression. 

THE NON-INTERVENTION SWINDLE 

Instead, however, of referring the matter to an emergency 
meeting oT the League, as was done with the Finnish conflict,. 
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the British and French governments set up the Non-Intervention 
Committee. “ Non-Intervention was ostensibly designed to 
prevent the granting of full aid openly ” to the rebels, of 
which Mussolini has since boasted. It was based on a com¬ 
plete denial of international law. In effect, the British and 
the French governments said to Germany and Italy: “ It is 
quite true that under international law the Spanish government 
is fully entitled to buy all the arms it wishes from us. Jit is 
quite true that it is a serious breach of international law for 
you to permit arms to be supplied from your countries to the 
rebels. If you will kindly agree not to break international 
law by committing this offence, we will agree in return to 
deprive the Spanish government of its legal rights to buy arms.” 
Not unnaturally Germany and Italy agreed to this advan¬ 
tageous compromise. In return for a promise not to support 
Franco, which they had no more intention of keeping than 
they had of observing their previous obligations under inter¬ 
national law, Germany and Italy secured from the democratic 
powers a guarantee in effect to blockade Spain—a guarantee 
which was pretty steadily fulfilled. 

Throughout the civil war the Spanish Republican govern- 
ment never asked more from the League of Nations than that 
it should reverse this Non-Intervention Agreement and, since 
the rebels were obtaining all they desired from Italy and 
Germany, allow the Spanish government the ordinary rights 
to purchase arms abroad which it possessed under international 
law and could, but for the Non-Intervention Agreement, have 
freely exercised. 

At no period did Germany or Italy cease from, as Mussolini 
put it, giving “full aid openly.” In June 1939, the Italian 
military journal, Forzje Armau, published a summary of Italian 
assistance to Franco^ in the course of which it stated that 
during the four months from the 15th December, 1936, to 
the 15th April, 1937, not less than 100,000 men, 4,370 motor 
vehicles, 40,0CK) tons of war materials, and 7^0 guns were 
transported to Spain. 

The organisation for detecting and suppressing such breeches 
the agreement was the Non-Intervention Committee. 
Looking back on the failure of this body to establish any one 
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instance of a breach of the Non-Intervention Agreement and 
upon the failure of the British government ever on its own 
account to detect any activity by Germany or Italy inconsistent 
with their promises, one is forced to the view that British 
statesmen knew of the aggression which was taking place and 
deliberately misled the public. Since Mr. Eden ultimately 
resigned over the issue of Italian intervention, it is possible 
that his only fault was that of a complete inability to appreciate 
for a long time what was taking place, and not a deliberate 
attempt to deceive, e.g., when he replied to a question in the 
House of* Commons on the 22nd March, 1937, as to whether 
the British Government had any information about the presence 
cf Italian troops in Spain. Mr. Eden’s answer was : “ If by 
Italian troops the Honourable Member means units of the 
Italian Army, I have no evidence which establishes the landing 
of such units in Spain.” 

It will be remembered that this answer was given towards 
the end of that four months’ period in which the Forze Armate 
assures us that not less than 100,000 men had been transported 
by Italian naval units. But while Mr. Eden may have been 
deceived not every member of the government could have been 
so blind. 

Indeed, it gradually came to be admitted that Non- 
Intervention was a failure from the point of view of preventing 
supplies reaching Franco, and it was then alleged that its 
principal virtue lay in keeping Great Britain out of war. It 
was said time and time again, almost in so many words, that, 
if Great Britain and France dropped the pretence of Non- 
Intervention, Germany and Italy would provoke a European 
war. 

This inglorious excuse was to this effect: ” The aggressors 
may be breaking the agreement; but, if we renounce the 
agreement because they are utterly repudiating it, they may 
aggress against us too. So we will go on keeping it, and 
depriving the legitimate government of the right to buy arms 
to resist the aggression, whilst the aggressors go on breaking 
it and supplying troops, aeroplanes and ammunition to the 
rebels.” But it grew worse; for the alleged fear that the 
war would spread if Britain did anything, however small and 
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howevor honest, likdy to assist the lawful govemmoit of 
Spain or its citizens, was soon made the cover for refusing 
to perform or even permit the most universally recognised acts 
of humanitarian relief. 

To take one etarople. In October, 1937, German airoaft 
were mercilessly bombing the last strongholds of the Asturian 
miners in Northern Spain. Women and children were aowded 
into the little ^port of Gijon waiting, for an opportunity to 
escape to sea. Outside territorial waters lay a ring of British 
ships which the Admiralty would not allow to approach the 
shore to pidc up survivors in the water. The master of a 
British ship thus described the scene: 

It was the nwst terrible sight I have ever seen. The 
city (Gijon) was a mass of flames . . . flames were roaring 
hundreds of feet into the air and silhouetted against the 
blaze I could see thousands of people running to the harbour. 
Women and children jumped into the water. They seemed 
to have no idea of what they were doing except trying to 
escape the flames." 

WATCHINO THBM DROWN 

Mr. Duff Cooper, to whom one can at any rate pay the 
compliment that speech was not given to him to conced his 
thoughts, in a debate in the House of Commons in which this 
statement had been read out, defended the policy of Non* 
Intervention as follows: 

" We have been told of people drowning near the shore 
in territorial waters and we are asked whether we can com* 
placently think of His Majesty’s ships within readi of these 
people not going into territorial waters and rescuing them. 
It is not pleasing for neutrals to watch die sufferings of 
those taking pert in war and refhse to intervene, but it is a 
sound polk 7 that th^r should not intervene ... we Ittve 
been told that wfara people hstve plunged into tlw water 
near the riwre th^ would not be able to swim very ftr and 
ships could not go into uose shallow waters. They could 
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of coiirse send their barges or dinghies into the shallow 
water . . . what would be the position then? A strong 
man perhaps has swum as far as the launch or dinghy and 
he says, * There are my wife and children on the shore. 
Are you going to take me and leave them?’ . . . where 
are you going to drew the line, however? On the beach? 
The man might say, ‘ My sick mother is only three miles 
inland. Can you take her ? ’ Before you knew where you 
were the whole policy of Non-Intervention would be broken 
down.” 

In short, those same British Ministers who in the main make 
up the Cabinet to-day and are prepared to give up aeroplanes 
in the middle of a great war and run tho risk of adding Russia 
to Germany as our enemy, ostensibly for the sake of Finland, 
were not prepared for the sake of Spain to perform even those 
humanitarian acts which every day in this present war neutrals 
like Denmark and Holland are prepared to perform for British 
seamen. 

Let me quote again from Mr. Duff Cooper when First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

In a discussion in Parliament on a demand by the Opposi¬ 
tion that the Government should at least protect British ships 
from attack and capture by rebel vessels (which in international 
law had the status of pirates) when they were engaged in 
evacuating non-combatant refugees from Santander, one 
member was naive enough to intervene with a reference to 
“comnton humanity” as something which might lead the 
Government to give such protection, rather than let British 
warships stand idly by as spectators of the proceedings. Im¬ 
mediately he heard these two words, Mr. Duff Cooper retorted 
with some heat: 

” That is the most useless suggestion 1 have ever beard. 
Common humanity in this case would mean firing on a 
Spapish ship, entering into the war, and risking the lives of 
Bri^h sailors for a cause which not one man in this country 
those (the Opposition) beaches thinks worth fighting for. 
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‘ Saving women and children/ blurts the Right Honourable 
member^ the same demand might have been put up by 
some enthusiastic pro-German in the United States in the 
War, insisting on the United States carrying supplies to 
Germany, when we were blockading that country, and 
saving women and children/* 

In considering the case of Finland readers may well ponder 
over this frank admission first that, in view of the British 
Government which Mr. Duff Cooper was then representing, 
the cause of democracy for which the Spanish government was 
then fighting was not worth a single British life. The same 
government, in order to assist the anti-democratic Finnish 
government, is prepared to risk thousands of British lives by 
involving Britain in a war more devastating than could con¬ 
ceivably be imagined. 

So much for the policy of Non-Intervention and the ruling 
ideas of those who manipulated it. Now, with this back¬ 
ground, let us see how the League of Nations treated Spain*s 
appeal. 


A DEMOCRATIC STATE APPEALS 

In September, 1937, the Foreign Minister of the Spanish 
Republic, Senor del Vayo, appealed to the League to raise the 
embargo on the purchase of arms by the Republic and restore 
to her her rights under international law, taken away by the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. Senor del Vayo, reported The 
Times correspondent from Geneva, ** asked the League to 
recognise Spain as the victim of German and Italian aggression. 
It was a bitter speech, though few delegates here would say it 
was unjustifiably bittet from the Valencia point of view. 
Sefior del Vayo produced chapter and verse for all the examples 
of aggression which he quoted . . • told of the bombing and 
shelling of Spanish towns by the foreign troops, and read 
speeches and telegrams from Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler in praise and open support of General Franco.** 

At this time Italy was still a member of the League, for 
though she had givra notice of resignation this notice did not 
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become effective until December, 1939. Italy had now for a 
year, in Mussolini’s own words, given “full aid openly.” 
She had thus broken international law, violated the League 
Covenant, and broken the Non-Intervention Agreement. She 
was clearly, by all the rules of international law, an aggressor 
both against Spain and against all the other nations who were 
parties to the Non-Intervention Agreement, and a violator of 
solemn international undertakings. There was no talk, how¬ 
ever, of determination “ to oppose the decay of moral values,” 
to borrow Argentine’s phrase in proposing the expulsion of the 
Soviet Union. Nobody suggested the expulsion of Italy, 
least of all Britain, whose Prime Minister a few months later 
was to visit Rome and lift his glass in toast to “ His Majesty 
the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.” The most that 
was‘proposed to do was to pass a “ strong ” resolution, and a 
drafting committee was set up to prepare it. The Spanish 
delegate suggested they should include the phrase “ aggression 
by Germany and Italy ”; this was, however, immediately 
quashed, it being said that the actual naming of countries was 
provooEitive, and the words “ by Germany and Italy ” were 
accordingly omitted. Even so, it failed to meet with the 
approval of the drafting committee. Eire, who as a member 
of the Committee of Fourteen joined in the drafting of the 
strong resolution against the U.S.S.R., on this occasion con¬ 
sidered that the resolution was still too positive. The resolu¬ 
tion implied, said Mr. de Valera, that in the event of aggression 
against the Spanish Republic still continuing Non-Intervention 
should be abandoned ; and under no circumstances was Eire 
prepared to abandon Non-Intervention. To meet this point 
of view the resolution was further emasculated and finally 
submitted to the Assembly. 

It will be recalled that in voting the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union it was not regarded as necessary to secure a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly, but the opposite rule prevailed in dealing 
with a resolution which might tend to restore to the Spanish 
Republic its undoubted rights under international law* A 
single vote against the resolution was enough; and it came 
from Portugal, who was destined in 1939 for the chairmanship 
of the Committee of Fourteen which organised the expulsion 
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of the U.S.S.R. Albania, Italy’s ever iaithfUl if imfortuoate 
dient state, also voted against it. 

Lord Cranbome, then Under*Secretary of State for Foreigti 
Affairs, thus explained to the House of Commons why the 
League could not act on behalf of Spain: 

“ The League is completely divided on the question of 
Spain. The members are not united, and I think the 
reason is a very simple one. It is that the war in Spain is 
not an ordirtary civil war where there is merely 6ghting 
between two completely national factions but has a certain 
ideological factor; and it is on that ideological factor that 
the League is divided. ... I would point out to the 
House that His Majesty’s Government did their very utmost 
to find a declaration of policy which would harmonise all 
views and enable the Lrague to present a united front to 
the world. In spite of days and days of long and arduous 
negotiations they were unable to find a form of words that 
would do that and actually various nations voted against the 
resolution ... there were fourteen nations—among them two 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations—which 
abstained and ... at Geneva an abstention means that the 
nation giving it does not agree with the resolution . . . there* 
fore it is clear that whatever honourable members may have 
hoped in the past, the League cannot and will not at the 
present time take action in the Sinmish dispute.” 

Among the fourteen nations which abstained were mat^ of 
the South American countries who took a prominent 4 >art in 
expelling the Soviet Union. The two members of the British 
Commonwealth of NalBons referred to were Eire and South 
Mtica, of which the f&rmer was a prominent member of ttw 
Committee Fourteen dealing with the Soviet-Finnish dis* 
pote, whilst the latter was elect^ to the Council and was one 
of tto seven natkins which voted for the expulsion of dje^ 
Sonnet Unkm. 
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NO ARMS FOR SPAIN 

In one more particular there occurs a remarkable dis¬ 
similarity between the treatment of Finland and that of Spain. 

Though Britain to-day is engaged in a major war, which 
according to the statements made by most leading members of 
the government necessitates the employment to the full of all 
her resources, she has nevertheless been able to contribute 
war material to Finland. 

It was quite otherwise with Spain. Britain was not then 
engaged in war at all, but time and time again the government 
assured the House of Commons that, even if Non-Intervention 
were abolished, Britain could not possibly supply any arms at 
all to Spain as they were ail needed for home defence; and 
this argument played no small part in persuading public opinion 
to acquiesce in the maintenance of the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention. 

As early as October, 1936, Mr. Eden, then Foreign Secretary, 
explained to the House of Commons: 

“ On the insurgent side were the majority of the army, 
and the insurgents possessed the greater part of the Spanish 
arsenals; in consequence they began better armed, better 
equipped and better disciplined. That certainly was the 
position.” 

One might imagine that these arguments were all excellent 
reasons why Britain should allow the Spanish government the 
undoubted right which belonged to it under international law 
to purchase arms abroad. But no, to Mr. Eden all these 
points appeared as arguments in favour of non-intervention 
became, as he explained, this disparity would be even further 
increased, if there was no non-intervention, by further supplies 
ttom Germany and Italy! This argument, needless to say, 
i^rpd the point that, even without the non-interventbn 
agreem^t, it was quite illegal for Geimany and Italy to send 
auppHes to the rebels, and therefore the League would be quite 
justked and indeed bound to concert action to prevent it, 
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Moreover, even with the Non-Intervention Agreement, Italy 
and Germany continued to pour in material, so that the dis¬ 
parity did in fact increase all the time. But he came back to 
his great point, that there were no arms in Britain which could 
be possibly spared for Spain. 

“ Does anyone in this House,” he said, “ imagine that 
there is waiting in this country a large surplus of arms 
ready for immediate exportation. . . . There is not in this 
country an immediate surplus of arms ready for export and 
whatever our policies might have been had there been no 
non-intervention, a supply from this country could not have 
had an important bearing on the result.” 

Two years later Mr. Chamberlain repeated the same argu¬ 
ment: 

“ So far as this country is concerned,” he said, “ the 
effect of allowing the government of Spain to purchase 
arms would be very little because we ourselves obviously 
want all the armaments that are in our possession for our 
own protection.” 

In time of peace, at a time when, it should be noted according 
to the Prime Minister’s own statements he did not anticipate 
any war, it was thus said to be impossible *for the greatest 
armament-exporting country in the world to provide arms for 
the defence of Spanish democracy. Scarcely ten months 
later, when Britain herself was involved in a desperate struggle, 
the British government found that they could easily spare 
m uni tions of war and aircraft to assist the anti-democratic 
Finnish regime. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the 14th December, 
1939, Mr. Chamberlain said: 

” At the outset of the attack on Finland and before the 
question had been raised at Geneva, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment decided to permit the release and immediate delivery 
to Finland by the manufacturers concerned of a number of 
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fighter aircraft of which the Finnish government stood in 
urgent need, and they intend similarly to release other 
material that will be of assistance to the Finnish govern¬ 
ment/* 

Thus it will be seen that in deciding to aid Finland the 
British government anticipated the decision of the League. 
It is interesting to recall that in exactly the same way the 
British government anticipated the formation of the Non- 
Intervention Committee and banned the export of war material 
to Spain before either Germany or Italy had consented to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. 

One last observation on this point. It is significant that in 
December, 1937, i.e., approximately half-way between Mr. 
Eden’s statement in October, 1936, and Mr. Chamberlain’s in 
December, 1938, as to the impossibility of sparing arms for 
Spain, the Government as already mentioned admitted that 
there were licensing the supply of “ Blenheim ” bombers—to 
Finland. 

It is useful at the same time to examine the attitude in this 
matter of the American government; we have already had a 
glimpse of their Press, 

ROOSEVELT WRITES A LETTER 

The United States of America is not a member of the League 
of Nations and never has been. No American politician 
would dare to suggest her joining the League of Nations to 
which, as a British-controlled organisation, there is a traditional 
aversion. Nevertheless, successive administrations have found 
it convenient for the U.S,A. to make its voice heard at Geneva, 
usually through the medium of one of the Latin American 
“ client *’ states. Less often an American observer has been 
sent. 

When the League dealt with the Finnish question most of 
the Latin American states took up a standpoint which was 
probably in accord with the known attitude of Washington. 
For the United States Government had very early made its 
attitude clear. 
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Long before the 30th November, in spite of the strengfb of 
public opinion in the U.SA. against any meddling with Europe 
particularly in war-time, the U.S. Government took a diploottatic 
step of somewhat unusual character. On the 12th O^ber, a 
few hours before the first meeting of the negotiators in Moscow, 
when there was no sign or expectation of anything but very 
amicable discussions between the U.S.S.R. and Finland, 
the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow presented a message to the 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, Michael Kalinin, expressing 
the “ earnest hope " that nothing should occur which might 
“ipiuriously effect the peaceful relations between So'^ 
Russia and Finland." 

This was an unprecedented step to take, at any rate in recent 
years, with any but a client state. According to The Tbms of 
the 13th October, it was explained in Washington that the 
prindpal reason for sending this message was that: 

"... the fact that Finland is the only debtor of the 
United States on the war account which consistently fulfilled 
her obligations gives that country a special position in the 
American esteem.” 

This seems a little inconsistent with any high moral tone. 
It amounts to saying: 

” If you are thinking of any hostile action against my only 
good debtor, please leave her alone. If she didn’t pay her 
debts, you could do as you liked I ” 

It might have been thought that as a corrdlary to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western hemisphere, there would have 
been reluctance on the part of the U.S.A to intervene in the 
Eastern hemisphere. In the course of the past twnty years 
Washington has mSte than once bad most unfim^y dis- 
cusdons with one or other of the Latin American states, but 
neither the Soviet Government nor any other European stete 
has thought it proper to intervene in such discussions. 
can imagbe ffie umbrage that would have been taken by die 
govemmeut of Eie United States bad any sudi message been 
sent to it, for example, in the hfiearagua disputes, of tvhkdi 
details are pven in the Catalogtns of Aggressions, on page 251^ 
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KALININ REPLIES 

The reply from Kalinin ran as follows: 

“ I consider it proper to remind you, Mr. Roosevelt, that 
the political independence of the Republic of Finland was 
recognised by the free will of the Soviet Government on 
December 31,1917, and that the Sovereignty of Finland was 
secured to her by the treaty of peace between the R.S.F.SR. 
and Finland of October 14, 1920. These acts of the Soviet 
Government defined the fundamental principles governing 
the relations between the Soviet Union and Finland. 

“ It is in comformity with these principles that the 
present negotiations between the Soviet Government and 
the Government of Finland are being conducted. Contrary 
to the tendentious versions spread by circles who are 
evidently not interested in European peace, the sole object 
of these negotiations is to consolidate the relations between 
the Soviet Union and Finland and to strengthen the peaceful 
co-operation of the two countries in the matter of safeguard¬ 
ing the security of the Soviet Uruon and Finland." 

(Hostile critics may suggest that this letter is hypocriUcal ; 
but the excellent record of the Soviet Government for 
consistency in policy, and still more all the circumstances of 
the negotiations and of the actions taken in connexion with 
Finland, set out in this book, really do entitle the U.S.SJEL to 
chim that its sincerity should be recognised.) 

The episode of this letter gives ground for believing, as does 
the Press campaign mentioned above in Chapter VII, that the 
U.SA. Government was beginning to join in the general 
campaign against the U.S.S.R.; but an even more revealing 
Ixlece of evidence emerges in connexion with the attitude of 
the U,S.A. to relations between the Soviet Union and Japan. 
To the U.SA., the Soviet Union is, of course, a Pacific Ocean 
state; and the U.SA. is stiategicaliy and eccmomically 
intMcsted in the balance of power in the Padfic. It hhs. to6, 
great interests in the Chinese market 
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Now, throughout the last ten years, when tjie peace of the 
Soviet-Manchurian and MongoUan-Manchurian frontiers has 
been constantly disturbed, the U.S.A. has watched these 
troubles with complete equanimity. In particular, from May 
right up to the middle of September of 1939, there had been 
hostilities going on upon these borders between Japanese- 
Manchurian and Soviet-Mongolian troops—not mere frontier 
incidents but serious hostilities engaging all arms, including 
aeroplanes and heavy artillery; there were several sanguinary 
battles. The U.S.A. did not intervene, even by sending 
messages, either from humanitarian or commercial motives. 

But when, on the 15th September, 1939, there was concluded 
in Moscow a Soviet-Japanese agreement which stopped 
hostilities, improved existing Soviet-Japanese relations, 
appointed a joint frontier commission, and opened up the 
possibilities of Soviet-Japanese trade negotiations, this was 
apparently not at all to the liking of the American Government. 
So soon as it thus appeared possible that some friendlier 
relations might be established between Japan and the U.S.S.R., 
and might even take the form of a non-aggression pact, the 
American ambassador called on the Tokyo Foreign Office 
and made representations as a result of which a statement was 
issued by the Foreign Office denying that these friendlier 
relations were being negotiated. 

It was thus to be expected that, when the situation was 
changed on the 30th November, the U.S.A. Govemment should 
offer help to Finland. It at once announced that it was ready 
to forego the use of the Finnish debt and to put it aside as a 
fund for the benefit of the Finnish Government; and oil 
firms were notified by the President that they should not 
consider supplying petrol to the U.S.S.R. (which one would 
suppose the U.S.S.R. had no intention of buying from them). 

In addition. Senator ICey Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Innate, called at the State 
Department to present arguments in favour of breaking off 
diplomatic relations. 

This sudden readiness of the U.S.A. to risk becoming 
entangled in a European war, in the &ce of the intense aversion 
of the great mass of the population to any such entangleo^t, 
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is significant. It cannot be explained on grounds of high moral 
principles; as I have said before, governments do not risk 
great wars for such reasons, and the attitude and behaviour 
of the U.S.A. Government and Press long before the 
30th November makes it plain that the campaign existed before 
the hostilities in Finland, and would presumably have been 
carried on if they had never happened. The suspicion must 
be very strong that American influences, and possibly British 
influences, too, desiring to bring the U.S.A. into the present 
war, are seeking for an indirect way of bringing her in by 
trading on the intense hostility of her ruling class to Socialism. 

A WARNING 

I must end this chapter with a warning. If the British 
Government is—as it plainly is—embarking on fomenting a 
“ war of rival ideologies,” to borrow the terminology which so 
many Ministers use when they are earnestly assuring us that 
they would never allow the country to be involved in such a 
war under any circumstances, we must remember that the 
U.S.S.R, will of necessity defend herself against any such 
attack. The time has gone by when she could hope to rely 
upon collective security, or international goodwill, or on 
anything but the rule of force which Europe has now enthroned 
as the only influence that counts, for the protection of her 
interests. As Sir Norman Angell wrote in his latest book: 

“ The West having rejected the Collective Security in 
which she was prepared to co-operate, she had had to turn 
to the development of her own national power as the only 
available alternative.” 

People in Britain, whatever their point of view, must realise 
wbat this means. The people of the U.S.S.R. do not regard 
themselves as barbarous; they think that they are building up 
a much finer civilisation than ours, a better one materially and 
culturally, a civilisation in which men and women can develop 
their minds and bodies in security, irrespective of the colour 
of their skins, the class into which they were born, or the 
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material wealth of their parents, and can put them to every use 
except the exploitation of each other for profit. It does nnt 
matter whethw they are right or wrong in this view; the 
point is that, holding that view, and thinking that the capitalist 
countries want to destroy their civilisation, they will obviously 
defend their country with ail the strength they have, by the 
only efiective weapons to which capitalist barbarism, as they 
view it, concedes any respect, the weapons with which they 
expect to be attacked. If the changing manoeuvres of their 
enemies render any other point of land as vital to their defence 
as Hango, they will seek to take it, for they are not prepared 
to conunit suicide when they are so profoundly convinced that 
they are fit to remain alive. 
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I AM now at the end of this sorry and sordid story. It b a 
oicture of the British (and other) governments, which might 
have re-established the peace of the world by an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. last summer, contemplating deliberately, 
for the defence of the capitalist system—which is surely 
doomed, anyhow—the extension of the present war to 
embrace 180,000,000 people in the Soviet Union—and 
peihaps 140,0iX),000 in the United States, a war which might 
last for years. War spreads like a forest lire, and if these 
reactionaries have their way, they will bum down the world 
in the ineffectual effort to save their own position in it. 

It would seem at first sight that no humane person, no sane 
person even, could do anything but seek at all costs to prevent 
such a horror coming to pass; and yet we see great masses 
of people, including many with some political knowledge and 
experience, allowing themselves to be drawn into the game 
and adding to the danger. (Some, even, take up the attitude 
of vigorously condemning the U.S.SJR.. and at the same time 
protesting against the cry for war against her; they remind 
me of a man throwing petrol on a fire while he calls for help 
to put it out.) 

Is there any gleam of hope in this tragic mixture of hypocrisy, 
murder, and ideological warfare ? 1 think there is; it lies 
with the mass of decent people in Britain. Once before, in 
1920, when the British Government was egging on the Poles 
and equipping them for a war of aggression against the Soviet 
BepaUttc, woricing-dass resentment and hostility in this 
oOttntry forced them to abandon the project. To-day, whilst 
, it. seems for a moment as if the war-mongers were having 
prt^paganda successes, governments are more conscious tiian 
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ever of the necessity for placating public opinion, and o^Nlie 
real impossibility of carrying on any war for long lihless they 
can keep the support of an immense majority of the populatioa 
It is thus relatively easy for even a small body of opinion to 
make the Government halt before it is too late. 

It is thus quite within our powers to prevent this war being 
spread, or switched, to the U.S.S.R. A comparatively modest 
proportion of the men in the street can do it, if they wish. 
And surely they must wish to stop it, if they think what it 
means. They do not need to be S(xialists; they do not need 
to be interested in the Soviet Union; they do not need to be 
left wing or right wing; they do not need even to want to 
avoid the deaths of millions of Soviet citizens ; it is enough if 
they want to avoid the deaths of millions of their own fellow- 
countrymen, who will surely die, and die to no purpose, if our 
ruling class is allowed to fight the new Socialist state in the 
effort to maintain their own system. 
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OF THE AGGRESSIONS AND INTERVENTIONS OF 

THE MAJOR POWERS FROM THE OUTBREAK OF 

THE WAR OF 1914-18 TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
♦PRESENT WAR 

1915 Aggression by Britain, France and Tsarist Russia 

against Greece. 

Allied troops, despite protests by Greece, occupy 
Salonika, a Greek port. 

1916 Intervention by the U.S.A. in Mexico: U.S. troops 

operate against General Villa during the Mexican 

Civil War. 

1916 Further aggression by Britain, France and Tsarist 

Russia against Greece. 

Allied troops occupy Corfu and Greek Islands, 
though Greece is neutral. The Allied fleet blockades 
the Greek mainland to enforce a change of govern¬ 
ment and a Greek demobilisation. 

1917 Aggression by Britain against Persia. 

Though Persia was neutral in the Great War British 
troops occupied the greater part of the country, 
including the capital Teheran. 

1917 Aggression by Britain, France and Russia against 

Greece. 

The Allies withdraw recognition from the Greek 
government of King Constantine in Athens, recognise 
a revolutionary government set up in Salonika, land 
troops in Greece and compel King Constantine to 
abdicate. 
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1918 Literventioo by Gennany in Finland. 

German troops invade the coimtry and occupy 
Helsinki. 

1918 Aggression by Britain against the Soviet Republic. 

British troops are landed at Murmansk. 

1918 Aggression by France against the Soviet Republic. 

French troops landed at Odessa. 

1918 Aggression by Gennany against the Soviet Republic. 

After the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk German troops 
occupy the Ukraine and beyond. 

1919 Intervention by France and Britain (assisted by Rumania 

arid Jugoslavia) in Hungary. 

Allied troops enter Hungary lb assist the Whites to 
drive out the communist government. 

1919-1922 Intervention by Japan against the Soviet Republic. 

Japanese troops occupy the eastern and maritime 
provinces of Soviet Asia. 

1919 Allied Intervention against the Soviet Republic. 

British and French contingents and naval forces 
support the anti-Soviet military bloc of Koldtak, 
Denikin, Yudenich and Mannerheim. British forces 
operate against the Soviet Union in the Caucasus 
a^ Turicestan. 

1919 Allied Intervention against the Soviet Union. 

British and French troops and naval forces in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea are used to support Denikin 
and Yudenich, and assistance is given by the Allies to 
Poland to attaidc the Soviet Union. 

1919 Aggression by Itdy against Jugoslavia. 

D’Annunzio with a body of Italian “ volunteaHI^ 
seizes Fiume. ^ 

1920 Allied Intervention against the Soviet Union. 

British and French materials and naval forces are 
employed to assist Poland in war with U.S.SJR^ and 
General Wtangel hghting in the Crimea. 

1920 Aggression by Poland against Lithuania. 

Witiiout dedaration Of war Polish troops sdze and 
occupy Vilna, the capital of Lithuama. 
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1921-1922 Finnish intervention in the Soviet Union. 

Finnish White Guard forces attempt to provoke Civil 
War in Northern Russia and invade Soviet Karelia. 

1921 French intervention in Germany. 

French troops occupy the Ruhr district of Germany. 
Efforts are made by the French to set up a separatist 
movement in the Rhineland. 

1923 Aggression by Italy against Greece. 

Italy seizes Corfu and occupies it temporarily. 
(League of Nations makes Italy withdraw). 

1925 Intervention by Britain and the United States in China. 

British and U.S. naval forces landed at Hankow. 

1926 United States intervention in Nicaragua. 

The Umted States support a coup (Titat by the 
conservative party against the liberal president of 
Nicaragua, who intended bringing in various financial 
and land reforms thought to be injurious to foreign 
interests. 

1927 Further United States intervention in Nicaragua. 

(Note from the Annual Register for 1927 : “ The 
year 1926 had ended with a great victory of the liberal 
over the conservative forces ... the United States, 
however, without directly intervening, placed insuper¬ 
able obstacles in their way. It sent additional forces 
to Nicaragua whidh gave at least moral support to 
General Diaz (the conservative leader) and it extended 
the neutral zones, a step the effect of which was to 
set free conservative forces and to hamper the move¬ 
ments of the liberals. Also in March it allowed 
General Diaz to purchase on credit 200,000 dollars 
worth of munitions from the United States war 
department. • . . Fighting went on without decisive 
results, accompanied by much bloodshed and great 
cruelty.*’ Finally President Coolidge sent an envoy, 
Mr. Stimson, to Nicaragua. ** Mr. Stimson told 
General Moncaba (the liberal leader) in plain terms 
that if he and his followers did not lay down their 
arms the United States would use force against them. 
In face of this threat the liberal leader considered that 
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he had no option except to comply with Mr. Stimson^a 
demands. ... A section of them, however, under 
General Sandino continued to hold out in the rnoun^ 
tains of the north ... in an engagement . . . some 
300 of the rebels out of a force of 500 were mown 
down by machine-gun fire from United States aero¬ 
planes white the United States troops did not lose 
more than a couple of men. ... In spite of the 
efforts of this and other bands the pacification of the 
country went on apace and when General McCoy, 
who had been sent by President Cooiidge to supervise 
the presidential elections, arrived ... he expressed 
satisfaction at the change which had taken place.*’) 

1927 British and other intervention in China. 

During the Chinese Civil War British expeditionary 
forces of 20,000 men are sent to Shanghai and Nanking 
bombarded. 

1928 Japanese intervention in China. 

The Japanese occupy Shantung. 

1928 Further United States intervention in Nicaragua. 

1929 Aggression by the Chinese War Lords in Manchuria 

against the Soviet Union. 

Attacks are made by Chinese troops upon the 
Russian-owned and managed Chinese Eastern rail¬ 
way which runs through Manchuria and connects 
Vladivostok with the Trans-Siberian railway. 

1931 Aggression by Japan against China. 

Japanese troops invade and seize Manchuria an4 
part of North China. 

1931-38 Continual aggression by Japan against the U.S.S.R*^ 
in the form of frontier attacks. 

After the Japanese occupation of Manchuria ther ^} 
are contintlous violations of the Soviet frontier b?. 
the Japanese, and numerous incidents. 

1933 Further aggression by Japan against China. 

Japanese forces seize Jehol and parts of Hopei 
two provinces of China. 1 
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